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CHAPTER  I 


JUNE  FEVEB 

IrT-OIE  firm  of  Minot  and  Doane  sat  on  the  dooraU  1 

n        of  its  store  on  Lake  Miwasa  smokmg  its  after- 

I    1       supper  pipes.    It  was  seven  o  clock  of  a 

brilliant  daTm  June.     The  westenng   sun  shone 

S^ably^on  the  world  and  a  soft  breeze  made  the 

uLt  expanse  of  the  lake  shadowy,  bore  the  delicate 

l^dSZ  of  fresh-water  seas  to  the  men's  nostnls 

S^Pt  the  mosquitoes   at  bay.    Moreover,   the 

Xcco  was  of  the  best  the  store  affo'fded     Yet 

Jh«^^as  no  peace  between  the  two.    They  bickered 

idlv  Uke  schoolboys  kept  indoors. 

"How  many  link  skins  in  the  bale  you  made  up 
^  fjo-Aax  ?  "  asked  Peter  Minot. 
^Three-seventy-two,"  his  young  partner  answered 
i  in  a  surlv  tone,  that  was  in  itself  a  provocation. 

?I  mJde  it  ihree-seventy-three,"  said  Peter  curtly. 
"What's   the   difference?"   demanded   Ambrose 

Doane.  .  ., 

«  Seven  dollars,"  said  Peter  dnly. 

«Well.  vou  can  claim  the  extra  one,  cant  you, 
snarled  Ambrose,  "  and  make  an  aUowance  if  it  s 

found  short  ?  ■,    ■>      •      ^  ■»* 

"  That's  not  the  way  I  like  to  do  business. 

"  Too  bad  about  you  I  "  ,  .  •    *.  »i.u 

The  older  man  frbwned  darkly,  clamped  his  teeth 

upon  his  pipe,  and  held  his  tongue. 

^  saSiSe  was  an  additional  aggravation  to  the 

other  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  he  Durst 
.^S'with  Tamount^f  passion  absmjlly  d^sprop^r- 

tionate  to  the  matter  at  issue,      cut  it  open  an 

count  it  over  and  bale  it  up  agam  t 
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THE    FUR-BRINGERS 

"Confound  itl"  said  Pttcp.     "I  want  you  W 

keep  your  temper."  ...  ^.       m*.  i 

"I'm  sick  of  this  1 "  cried  Ambrose  with  the  wilful 
abandon  of  one  hopelessly  in  the  wrong.  "You're 
at  me  from  morning  till  night !  Nothing  I  do  is 
right !    Why  can't  you  leave  me  alone  ? 

Peter  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  looked  at 
his  young  partner  in  astonishment.  His  face  turned 
a  dull  brick  colour  and  his  blue  eyes  snapped.  He 
spoke  in  a  voice  of  portentous  softness.  Who 
do  you  think  you  are?  A  little  Gorramighty  T 
To  make  a  mistake  is  natural ;  to  fly  into  a  temper 
when  it  is  discovered  is  chUdish.  What's  the  matter 
with  you  these  past  ten  days,  anyway  ?  A  man  can  t 
look  at  you  but  you  begin  to  bark  and  froth  I  You  d 
best  go  off  by  yourself  awhile  and  eat  grass  to  cool 

your  blood  I "  ^  «   ,    i      i       *. 

Having  delivered  himself,  Peter  pulled  deeply  at 
his  pipe  and  gazed  across  the  lake  with  the  scowl  of 
honest  resentment. 

It  was  a  long  speech  to  come  from  J'eter,  and  it 
went  unexpectedly  to  the  point.  Ambrose  wag 
silenced.    For  a  long  time  neither  spoke.  ^ 

Little  by  Uttle  the  angry  red  faded  out  of  Peter  s 
cheeks  and  neck,  and  his  forehead  smoothed  itseH. 
Stealing  a  glance  at  young  Ambrose,  the  blue  eyes 
began  to  twinkle. 

"  Say !  "  he  said  suddenly. 

Ambrose  twisted  petulantly,  and  muttered  m  his 

"  Stick  out  your  tongue  I  "commanded  Peter. 
Ambrose  stared  at   him  in   angry  stupefaction. 

"  What  the  deuce  I  "  .      ,.     v 

"No,"  said  Peter  cahnly,  you're  not  sick.  Your 
eyebaUs  are  as  clean  as  new  milk ;  your  skin  is  aa 
pink  as  a  spanked  baby.    No,  you're  not  sick,  so  to 

speak."  .    ,  .     . 

There  was  another  sdencc,  Ambrose  squirming  a 
little  and^lushing  under  Peter's  cahn,  speculative 


fe^l;^%^ 


K^^'M^^t^ 


_^^  JUNE  FEVER 

"^Hftve  you  anything  against  me  ?  "Peter  finaUy 
•  s^^niwMl     "  If  vou  have,  out  with  re  i 
'■Cwungml^  shook  hi.  head  unhappdv .       ., 

i^^a,  then,"  eried  I''*",^"' «.r^i 
,  .  ji  ^«  »» Vftii  omerv  worthless  Slavi,  you  i 
^|hSL.p  l""  You"sS7«h .  ,  Change  yo»x  .ace. 
or  vouTl  give  the  dog  distemper »  ,         ^ 

°XbroS  laughed  sheepishly  and  stde  a  glance  at 
v-rtToi+npr  There  was  pain  m  his  bold  eyes,  ana 
Jhe  SS:^  b^Tttto  hi,  ^end  as  to  a  surgeon  -.  but 

'-4'Sf  ^^^h^"?^'si.ence.    The  atmosphere 

'  pi^^  s^  again.    "  I  know  whafs  the  matter 

with  you."  

"  What  ?  "  muttered  Ambrose. 
"  You've  got  the  June  fever." 

i^TSinL"°ir?ra«e."Petex^tin^^; 

-^^i^tSu^l^SSn^tSt-s'^i 
«  ^rJlL  it  •   when  Molly  Cotton-tail  puts  on 

¥?e  ^uth  Ud  brings  the  microbe  ^ng  wi^^t 
,  and  it  multiplies  in  the  warm  earth.    Gee  ^^^^^ 
emi  an  old  feller  like  me  poetical  1    After  six  montns 

^*S^*^W  ki^t  his  eyes  do^and  said  nothmg. 
Prterraioked  on  and  his  eye-,  became  remmiscent. 
"iSTwell,"  he  continue,!.  "t^^VS^tS 
I  was  in  the  country.  The  ^r't  year  I^dnt  no^ 
it  so  much,  but  the  second  year  ^-^hentl^w«^ 

weather  came  I  was  hke  a  wUd  man »  /J*^  J^  ' 
I  wanted  to  fight  every  man  I  laid  eyes  on  IJdt 
likel  would  op  dean  oft  my  head  if  I  couldnt  smasn 

'"toSe'  broke  in  on  Peter's  reminiscences.  He 
ge^s^ytohaveheard.    "  I  don't  know  what  s 
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the  matter  with  me  I "  he  cried  bitterly.  "  I  «n't 
seem  to  settle  down  to  anything  lately.  I  je  gotjio 
use  for  myself  at  aU.  I  get  so  cranky,  anybody  that 
8peak«  to  me  I  want  to  pmich  them— God  knows  1 
iS^ company  tool  It  is  certainly  square  of  you 
to  put  up  with  me  the  way  you  do— I  appreciate 

it " 

"  Aw,  bosh  I  "  muttered  Peter.  ^ 

"  I've  tried  to  work  it  off,"  cried  Ambrose.  You 
know  I've  worked--though  I've  generally  made  a 
mess  of  things  because  I  can't  keep  my  nmid  on 
anything.  My  head  goes  round  like  a  top.  Hall 
the  time  I'm  in  a  daze.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  gomg  crazy. 
I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  ^^ 

"  Twenty-five  years  old,"  murmured  Peter,  m 
the  pink  of  condition  I  I'm  teUing  you  what  s  the 
matter  witu  vou.  It's  a  plain  case  of  the  June 
fever.    Ask  any  of  the  fellows  up  here.'  ^ 

"  What  am  I  going  to  do  ?  "  said  Ambrose.  As 
it  is  I  work  till  I'm  ready  to  drop." 

"  I  mind  when  I  had  it,"  said  Peter.  I  came  to 
a  camp  of  French  half-breeds  on  Musquasepi— and  1 
saw  Eva  Lajeunesse  for  the  first  tune.  It  was  like  a 
blow  between  the  eyes.  You  do  not  know  what  she 
looked  like  then.  I  didn't  think  about  it  this  way 
or  that ;   I  just  up  and  married  her.    I  was  glad  to 

get  her.  .  .  , 

"  Man  to  man  I'U  not  deny  I  am't  been  sorry  some- 
times," he  went  on,  "  who  ain't,  sometimes  ?  But 
on  the  whole— after  aU  these  years  I— how  could  I 
have  done  any  better  ?  She's  good  enough  for  me. 
A  man  worries  about  his  children,  but  I  guess  if  they 
^o  straight  there's  a  place  for  them,  though  they 

e  dusky.  Eva  I— she  has  her  bad  points,  but  she^ 
been  real   good  to   me.    How  can  I  help  but  be 

grateful  ? "  « ,  *      n^  . 

This  was  a  rare  and  unusual  confidence  f  or  reter 

to  ofiEer  his  young  partner.    Ambrose,  flatter^  and 

embarrassed,  did  not  know  what  to  saj    and  said 


*r  -;-v.*  fnr  if  he  had  referred  to  it 

~**»*°«-    i?LTb^obSedtotSnitintoaioke. 
5fS  r^h^^^  oS'in  understanding  sdence. 

yinafly  Peter  went  on :  different ;  you 

«  You  see.  I  gave  right  ^'V^^  ^  ^^w  what  to 
want  to  fight  the  thing.    Blest  ix  i  ku 

understood.  ^°*^^?°^":  A^ibodv  else  or  because  .. 
my«5lf  any  better  *^i^X  by  frying  a-by 
^k  a  m^i  does  ^^Jf^  ^l^TIoit.  that's 
marrying  up  here.    »ui  x  ju» 

»^"         -.        i.»  — ;^  Prter*    "every  man  must 
^.%rShS^  you  going  Jdot    Am^eant 

out  on  the  steamboat.  _„;ckiv.    "  I  ^ent  out 

»'  I  won't  I "  said  Ambrose  quicmy. 

^    did  last  year.    i,*^^*^*S"sSd  Peter,  wi^^ 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  a  problem  i     »»** 
weighty  shake  of  the  he^.  ^^  ^  strain 

This  serious,  ^^^"^^fZde  haste  to  drop  the 
^^.^^P^^'^evttrstaTiL  n^  warehouse 
subiect.  „1  J**"*'^!  "l  like  to  work  with  logs, 
to-morrow,"  he  said.  11^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^„,ting 
First  I  must  measure  the  grouna  auu  m- 

plan." 


*-■*! 
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Peter  wai  not  sorry  to  be  diverted.    "^^^J  ^ 

bettoTaet  lumber  from  the  Company  mdl?      he 
DeuCT  gcv  ^^JY^,  up-to-date,  somehow. 

•"S^^  rf::driXr.Sen  in  the  wood.,"  ..H 
^  W«  .0  dum  «tBticI"  .«d  Peter  qmzrioUly. 

Mmot  «.d  Dane's  *»«  was  a  •«•«  »<«  *f^^ 
,  rodroof  sprouting  a  toe  crop  of  ""^.Jf"?  "^ 
irVk-j  Wn  added  to  on  one  side,  then  tiM  other- 
s' ^  rrie^diversity  ol  ontUne  in  tl«  m^ 

the  ^»nd  a.  ^Hw  d^Ti  io  J^t  T^^ 
'r^rnens*a'rer"hl^^s.aeed^ 

E'^'MS^'t'^o.Thdd  q^rU^"  hfl«  that  on  the 

"1^*?^rr»e1ht^^;  spreading  bnildn^  j 
tbe'^^rd^  -ong  gi^^tic  P»«^^  ^ 

S^"S^t™veUer  by  ™ter  landed  o«a*™yb»e^ 

.  ?i:r^r"<:m^rrsM'»''.ua 

t™  hffid  y^s  oonnnandtog  the  western  end  «t 
the  iS^  te  outlet  Great  Bufl.10  nver. 


1^  FBVBK 

To  one  who  should  «»-Cot*!;^d5Swstt 
of  the  two  e«tabli^«.to  Jto.o^^  ^  ^^^^ 
»  ludicrous  contrast  to  theunpoBi^  ^^ 

l{  Fort  Moultrie.  «^i^^f^  ^  not  infre- 
JUy  P«>'°*>'^*°'yLwW  ^hTiu^bler  store  did 
5^tly  the  c^  ^^^^^oiTettv  Minot  ten 
the  larger  trade.  J^~"^d  o!  revolution  in  the 

hold  oUhe  arrogant  tm  m«Jopdy.  ^^J^^^^  ^ere 
to  establishing  himself  next  d^r^  The  ^^^       ^^ 

far-reaching ;  ^^'"^^^1  ^iXs^t^tt  the  trader  was 
humbly  on  the  step  wrth  his  fms^  ^^^ 

pleased  to  o^nb^  door'  ^^««         ^he  hill  with 

r^  ^^^i^wTfortee  h;mdred  miles  to 

trade  m  the  little  log  st^    by  a  shrill  hail  from  up 
The  partners  were  rot^d  by  a  ^^^^ 

the  shore.  Grateful  J^'  *^^  Summer  is  the 
hastened  to  t^^^f^^*.  ^^^de  Most  <>f  the  firm's 
dun  season  m  Jbe  h^rade.    M        ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

cogtomeis  were     pitcni^  ""     „rijae 

^^  were  rue  enough  t°be^Xt  aa  instMifs 

a  land  ol  keen-eyed  mm.  „,,  ...ij.  ..  added  Peter. 
»Trfdngtewomanto«eherIolto^      ^  ^^^ 

*^J}"  'S:L     BSnS.r«<iditi<mto.n 
itones  bdow  them.    "  "'"'3    '     swarthy  French 

half-breed,  his  ^^^^^       ^he  man,  climbing  over 
in  pmk  caUco  sun-bonnets,    ^ne^"  \  ^p  the 

Ss^family  i^discrin^tdy,  landed  and  c^^P  ^^^ 

hank  with   «^*iJ^::?,i!''^tues  in  Their  narrow 
children  rt^iained  sitting  lil«  ste^^^^^  ^^^    M„. 

craft,  staring  unwmkin^y  at  tne  wiu 


Goussard,  as  a  fuU-blooded  Crae,  was  oonsidembiy 
below  Peter's  half-breed  wife  in  the  social  scale,  and 
she  knew  better  than  to  make  a  call  uninvited. 
Even  in  the  North  woman  the  conservator  tTn^int#in« 
the  distinctions. 

"Stay  aU  night,"  urged  Peter,  when  formal 
greetings  had  been  exchanged.  **  Bring  your  family 
ashore." 

Poly  Goussard  shook  his  head.  Poly  had  a  chest 
like  a  barrel,  a  face  the  colour  of  Baldwin  apples  and 
a  pair  of  rolling,  gleaming  sloe-black  eyes.  His  head 
of  curly  black  hair  was  famous ;  someone  had  caUed 
him  the  "  Newfoundland  dog." 

"  I  promise  my  wife  I  sleep  wit'  her  folks  to-night," 
he  said.  "  It  is  ten  miles  yet.  I  jus'  come  ashore 
for  a  little  talk." 

"  Fine  I  "  said  Peter,  "  we're  spoiling  for  nAws. 
Come  on  up  to  the  store  and  have  a  cigar." 

'  Seven  hundred  miles  from  the  railway  a  cigar  is 
something  of  a  phenomenon.  Poly  Goussard  dis- 
played twenty  dazzling  teeth  and  made  haste  to 
follow.  The  three  men  entered  the  store  and  found 
seats  on  boxes  and  bales. 


CHAPTER  II 
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E,  I  work  all  winter  at  Fort  Enterprise," 
said  Poly. 
"  So  I  heard,"  said  Peter.     "  You've 
had  quite  a  trip." 

The  rosy  half-breed  shrugged.  **  It  is  easy.  Jus' 
floatin'  down  the  Spirit  river  six  days." 

'*  What  kind  of  a  job  did  they  give  you  at  Enter- 
prise ?  "  asked  Peter. 

**  I  drove  a  team,  me,  haulin'  logs  to  the  sawmill," 
said  Poly.  "There  is  plentee  work  at  Fort  Enter- 
prise." 

**  The  Company's  most  profitable  post,"  remarked 
Peter  to  Ambrose.  "They  have  everjrthing  their 
own  way  there."  The  look  which  accompanied  this 
suggested  to  Ambrose  it  would  be  a  good  place  for 
Minot  and  Doane  to  start  a  branch. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the  place,  Poly  ?  "  asked 
Ambrose. 

The  half-breed  flung  up  his  hands  and  dramatically 
rolled  his  eyes.    ''Wa!    Wa!  isasuakt    It  is 

a  gran'  place !  Jus'  lak  outsi.  !  xrader  him  live 
in  great  big  house  all  make  of  smooth  boards  and 
paint'  yellow  and  red  lak  the  sun !  Never  I  see 
before  such  a  tail  house,  and  so  many  rooms  ini;id3 
full  of  fine  chairs  and  tables  so  smoot'  and  shiny. 
He  is  so  reech  he  put  blankets  on  the  floor  to  widk 
on,  w'at  you  call  carrpett.  Every  day  he  has  a  white 
eloth  on  the  table,  and  a  little  one  to  wipe  his  hands  1 
I  have  seen  it  I    And  silver  dishes  !  " 

"  lliere  is  style  for  you  I "  said  Peter,  with  a 
whimsical  roll  of  his  eye  in  Ambrose's  direction. 
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**  There  it  moch  fanning  by  the  river  at  Fort 
Enterprise/'  Pdy  went  on;  **and  plaintee  grain 
grow.  There  is  a  mill  to  grind  floor.  Steam  mak' it  go 
mk  the  steamboat.  They  eat  eggs  and  butter  at  Fort 
Enterprise,  and  think  not'ing  of  it.  Christmas  I  have 
turkey  and  cranberry  sauce.    I  am  going  back,  me." 

**  l!hey  say  the  trader  John  Caviller  is  a  hard  man," 
suggested  Peter. 

Poly  shrugged  elaborately.  "  Maybe.  He  owe  me 
not'ing.  Me,  I  would  not  farm  for  him  nor  trade  my 
fur  at  his  store.  Those  people  are  his  slaves.  But 
he  pay  a  strong  man  good  wages.  I  will  tak'  his 
wages  and  snap  my  fingers  ! 

"  But  wait  I "  cried  Poly,  with  a  sparkling  eye. 
"  The  mos*  won'erful  thing  I  seie  at  Fort  Enterprise— 
Wa  I— the  laktrek  light  I  Her  shone  in  httle  bottles 
lak  pop,  but  not  so  big.  John  Caviller,  him  clap  his 
hands,  so  !  and  Wa  1  she  shine  I  Indians,  him  t'ink 
it  is  magic.  But  I  am  no  fool.  I  know  John  Caviller 
make  the  laktrek  in  an  engine  in  the  mill.  Me,  I 
have  seen  that  engine.  I  see  blue  fire  inside  lak 
falling  stars.  Caviller  send  the  laktrek  to  the  store 
inside  a  wire.  He  send  some  to  his  house  too.  They 
said  it  cook  the  dinner,  but  I  think  that  is  a  lie.  If 
a  man  touch  that  wire  they  say  he  will  jomp  to  the 
roof.    Me,  I  did  not  try  it." 

Peter  chuckled.    "  Cood  man  I  "  he  said. 

The  wonders  of  Fort  Enterprise  were  not  new  to 
Ambiose.  Other  travellers  the  preceding  summer 
had  brought  the  same  tale.  With  the  air  and  smile 
that  politeness  demanded  he  only  half  Ustened,  and 
pursued  his  own  thoughts.  On  the  other  hand,  Peter, 
who  delighted  in  his  humble  friends,  drew  out  Poly 
fully.  The  half-breed  told  about  the  bringing  in  of 
the  winter's  catch  of  fur,  of  the  launching  of  the 
great  steamboat  for  the  summer  season,  and  many 
other  things. 

"  Enterprise  is  sure  a  wonderful  place  1 "  said  Peter 
encouragingly. 
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"There  is  •omething  ebe,"  said  Poly  proudly. 
**  At  Fort  Enterprise  there  is  a  white  girl  I " 

The  simple  sentence  had  the  effect  of  the  ringing 
(rf  an  alarm  gong  inside  the  dreamy  Ambrose.  He 
drew  a  careful  mask  over  his  face,  and  leaned  back 
farther  into  the  shadow. 

"  So  I  ••  said  Peter,  with  a  glance  in  the  direction 
of  his  young  partner.    "That  is  news  I    Who  is  she?** 

"  Colina  Caviller,  the  trader's  daughter,"  said  Poly. 

**  Is  she  real  white  ?  "  asked  Peter  cautiously. 

*•  White  as  raspberry  flowers  I  "  asseverated  Poly, 
with  extravagant  gestures ;  "  white  as  clouds  in  the 
summer  I  white  as  sugar  I  Her  hair  is  lak  .-olden- 
rod ;  her  eyes  blue  lak  the  lake  when  the  wind  blows 
over  it  in  the  morning  1 " 

Peter  glanced  again  at  his  partner,  but  Ambrose 
was  farthest  from  the  window,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  read  in  his  face. 

"  Sure,"  said  Peter ;  "  but  was  her  mother  a  white 
woman  ?  " 

"  They  say  so,"  said  Poly.    "  Her  long  tam  dead." 

"  When  did  the  girl  come  ?  "  asked  Peter. 

"  Las'  Fall  before  the  freeze-up,"  said  Poly.    "  She 
come  down  the  Spirit  river  from  the  Crossmg  on  a 
raf.    Michel  Tnideau  and  his  wife,  they  bring  her. 
Her  fat'er  he  not  know  she  comin*.    Her  fat'er  want 
her  live  outside  and  be  a  lady.    She  say  '  no  ! '    She 
say  ladies  mak'  her  sick  I    Michel  tell  me  she  say  that. 
She  want  always  to  ride  and  paddle  a  canoe  and  hunt. 
Michel  say  she  ir  more  brave  as  a  man  1    John  Caviller 
say  she  got  go  out  again  this  summer.    She  say '  no  I  * 
She  is  not  afraid  of  him.    Me,  I  t'ink  she  lak  to  be 
the  only  white  girl  in  the  country,  lak  a  queen." 
**  How  old  is  she  ?  "  enquired  Peter. 
"Twenty    years,    Michel    say,"    answered    Poly. 
"  Ah  1  she  is  beautiful  I  "  he  went  on.   "  She  walk  the 
groun*  as  sof  *  and  proud  and  pretty  as  fine  yong  horse  1 
'  She  sit  her  horse  like  a  flower  on  its  stem.    Me  and 
her  good  frens  too.    She  say  she  lak  me  for  cause  I 
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«n  simple.  Often  in  the  winter  she  ride  out  wit*  my 
team,  and  hmit  in  the  bush  while  I  am  load  up. 

"  What  did  Eelip  say  to  that  ?  "  Peter  enquired 
facetiously.    Eelip  was  Poly's  wife.  , 

"  Eelip  ?  "  queried  Poly,  surprised.  Colma  is  the 
trader's  daughter,"  he  carefully  explained.  She  hve 
in  the  big  house.  I  would  cut  off  my  hand  to  serve  her.^^ 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Colina  has  plenty  of  smtors  T 

said  Peter.  , 

Ambrose  hung  with  suspended  breath  on  the  reply. 

Poly  shook  his  curly  pate.  "  Who  is  there  for  her  7 
he  demanded.  "  Macfarlane,  the  poUceman,  is  too 
fat ;  the  doctor  is  too  old,  his  hair  is  white ;  the 
parson  is  a  little  scary  man.  All  are  afraid  of  her ; 
her  proud  eye  mak'  a  man  feel  weak  mside.  There 
are  no  ofer  white  men  there.  She  is  a  woman.  She 
mus*  have  a  master.  There  is  no  man  m  the  country 
strong  enough  for  that  1 "      .      ,         ,  .       ...    „  ,„ 

There  was  a  brief  silence  m  the  cabm  whUe  Foly 
relighted  his  cigar.  Ambrose  had  given  no  sign  of 
being  affected  by  Poly's  tale  beyond  a  slight  quivermg 
of  the  nostrils.  But  Peter,  watching  him  slyly,  saw 
hhr  raise  his  lids  for  a  moment  and  saw  his  dark  eyes 
glowing  Uke  coals  in  a  pit.  Peter  chuckled  mwardly 
and  said  :— "  TeU  us  some  more  about  her,  Poly. 

Ambrose's  heart  warmed  gratefully  towards  his 
partner.  He  thirsted  for  more  like  a  desert  traveUer 
for  water,  but  he  dared  not  speak  for  fear  of  what  he 

might  betray.  ,,.  ,   ,  m_  j       • 

"I  will  tell  you  'ow  she  save  Michel  Tnideaus 
Ufe,"  said  Poly,  nothing  loath.  "I  am  the  first  to 
come  down  the  river  this  summer  or  you  would  hear 
it  before.  Many  times  Michel  is  tell  me  this  story. 
Never  I  heard  such  a  story  before.  A  woman  to 
save  a  man  I  Wa !  Every  Saturday  night  Michel 
tell  it  at  the  store.  And  John  Caviller  give  hun  two 
doUars  of  tobacco  the  best.  I  guess  Michel  is  gad 
the  trader's  daughter  save  him.  Old  man  proud,  lak 
he  is  save  Michel  himself  1 " 
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Poly  Goussard,  having  smoked  the  cigar  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  his  lips,  regretfully  threw  the  half  inch 
out  the  door.  He  paused,  and  coughed  suggestively. 
A  second  cigar  being  forthcoming,  he  took  the  time 
to  light  it  with  tenderest  care.  Meanwhile  Ambrose 
kicked  the  bale  on  which  he  sat  with  an  impatient  heel. 

"  It  was  the  Tuesday  after  Easter,"  Poly  finally 
began.  "It  was  when  the  men  went  out  to  vbit 
their  traps  again  after  big  time  at  the  fort.  There 
was  moch  fresh  snow  fall,  and  heavy  going  for  the 
dogs.  Colina  Caviller  she  moch  friends  wit'  Michel 
Trudeau  for  because  he  was  bring  her  in  on  his  raf 
las*  Fall.  Often  she  go  wit'  him  lak  she  go  wit'  me. 
Michel  carry  her  up  on  his  sledge,  and  she  hunt 
aroun'  while  he  visit  his  traps.  Michel  trap  up  on 
the  bench  three  mile  from  the  Fort.  He  not  get 
much  fur  so  near,  but  he  live  home  in  a  warm  house, 
and  work  for  day's  wages  for  John  Caviller." 

Poly  paragraphed  his  story  with  luxurious  puffs  at 
the  cigar  and  careful  attention  to  keep  it  burning 
evenly. 

"  So  on  Tuesday  after  Easter  they  go  out  toget'er. 
Colina  Caviller  ride  on  the  sledge  and  Michel  he  break 
trail  ahead.  Come  to  the  bench,  leave  the  dogs  in 
a  shelter  Michel  build  in  a  poplar  bluff.  Michel  go 
to  see  his  traps,  and  Colina  walk  away  on  her  snow- 
shoes  wit'  her  Uttle  gun. 

"  Michel  not  ver'  good  lok  that  day.  In  his  first 
trap  find  fool-hen  catch  herself.  He  is  mad.  Second 
trap  is  little  cross-fox;  third  trap  nothin'  'tall  I 
Come  to  fourth  trap.  Wa  I  See  somesing  black  on 
the  snow  I  Wa  I  Wa  I  Him  heart  jomp  up  !  Think 
him  got  black  fox  sure!  But  no  I  it  is  too  big. 
Come  close  and  look.  What  is  he  catch  you  think  ? 
It  is  a  black  bear  1 

•*  Everybody  know  some  tam  a  bear  wake  up  too 
soon  in  winter  and  come  out  of  his  hole  and  roll 
aroun'  lak  he  was  drunk.  He  can't  find  somesing  to 
eat  nowhere,  and  don'  know  what  to  do  I    This  bear 
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him  catch  his  paw  in  Michel's  little  fox  trap.    It 
chain  to  a  little  tree.    Bear  too  weak  to  pull  his  paw 
out  or  break  the  chain.    He  lie  down  lak  dead. 

"  Michel  him  ver*  mad.  Him  think  got  no  lok  at 
all  after  Easter.  For  cause  that  bear  is  poor  as  a 
bird  out  of  the  egg.  Michel  mak'  a  noise  to  wake 
him  up.  But  always  he  he  still  lak  dead.  Michel 
think  all  right.  Bam-bye  he  lean  over  with  his  knife. 
Wa !  Bear  jomp  up  lak  he  was  burnt  wit*  fire  I  Little 
chain  break,  and  before  Michel  can  tak'  a  breath  bear 
fetch  him  a  crack  with  the  steel  trap  acrost  his  head  I 
Wa!  Wal  Michel's  forehead  is  bus'  open  from 
here  to  here  lak  that  1  Michel  drop  his  knife  in  the 
snow.  Him  get  ver'  sick.  Warm  blood  run  all  down 
his  eyes,  and  he  can't  see  not'ing  no  more. 

"  Bear  grab  Michel  round  his  body  and  squeeze 
him  pretty  near  tUl  his  eyes  jomp  out.  Michel  say 
a  Uttle  prayer  then.  Him  say  him  awful  sorry  ain't 
confessed  this  year.  But  always  he  fight  that  bear 
and  fight  some  more.  Always  he  is  try  get  his  hands 
aroun'  that  hairy  throat.  Bear  tear  Michel's  shoulder 
with  his  teeth.  Michel  feel  the  hot  blood  run  down 
inside  his  shirt  and  get  cold. 

"Michel,  him  always  thinkin'  Colina  b  not  far, 
but  he  will  not  call  to  her.  She  is  only  a  girl  him  say  ; 
she  can't  do  not'ing  to  a  crazy  bear.  Bear  hurt  her 
too,  maybe,  and  John  Caviller  is  mad  for  that.  So 
Michel  he  jus' fight.  He  is  ver' tire' now.  And  always 
they  stamping  and  tumbling  and  rolling  in  the  snow, 
and  big  red  spots  drop  all  aroun*. 

"  Ck>lina,  she  tell  me  the  end  of  it.  Cohna  say  she 
is  walkin'  sof  in  the  poplar  bush  looking  sharp  and 
all  tam  listen  for  game.  All  is  ver'  quiet  in  the  bush* 
Bam-bye  she  hear  a  fenny  little  noise  way  off.  Twigs 
cracking,  and  somesing  bumping  and  tromping  in  the 
snow.  Colina  think  it  is  big  game  and  go  quick. 
Some  tam  she  stop  and  listen.  Bam-bye  she  hear 
fonny  snarling  and  grunting.  She  know  there  is  a 
fight  and  she  is  a  Uttle  scare.    But  she  go  more  fas*. 
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•*  Wa !  Wa  1  What  a  sight  she  see  there  !  Poor 
Bfichel  he  pretty  near  done.  She  can't  see  his  face 
no  vQore  for  blood.  She  think  he  got  no  face  now. 
Michel  he  see  her  come,  and  say  to  her  loud  as  he 
can :  *  Go  way  1  Go  way  1  You  get  hurt  and  John 
Caviller  give  me  hell  I '  Colina  say  not  know  what 
to  do.  Them  two  turn  around  so  fas'  she  'fraid  to 
shoot.  She  run  aroun*  and  aroun*  them  always 
looking  for  a  chance.  Bam-bye  she  see  the  handle 
of  Michel's  kiiife  in  a  hole  in  the  snow.  She  grab  it 
up.  She  watch  her  chance.  Woof !  she  stick  that 
bear  between  the  neck  and  the  shoulder  I 

"  That  is  all !  "  said  Poly.  "  Bear,  him  grunt  and 
fall  down.  Stick  his  snoot  in  the  snow  Michel 
crawl  away.  Colina  is  fall  down  too  and  o/y  lak  a 
baby.    For  a  little  while  all  three  are  dead  1 

"Then  Colina  wash  his  wounds  with  clean  snow, 
and  tear  up  her  petticoat  for  to  mak'  bandage.  She 
put  him  on  his  snowshoes  and  drag  him  back  where 
the  dogs  is.  She  bring  him  quick  to  the  Fort.  In 
one  week  Michel  is  go  to  his  traps  same  as  ever. 
That  is  the  story  1 " 

"  By  God,  there's  a  woman  !  "  cried  Peter. 
Ambrose  said  nothing. 


fl 


When  Poly  Goussard  re-embarked  in  his  dug-out 
a  heavy  constraint  fell  upon  the  two  partners. 
Ambrose  dreaded  to  hear  Peter  call  attention  to  the 
remarkable  coincidence  of  Poly's  story  following  so 
close  upon  their  own  talk  together.  He  suspected 
that  Peter  would  want,  to  sit  up  and  thrash  the 
matter  to  conclusions.  At  the  bare  idea  of  talking 
about  it  Ambrose  felt  as  helpless  and  sullen  as  a 
convicted  felon. 

In  this  he  underrated  Peter's  perceptions.  Peter 
had  Uved  in  the  woods  for  many  years.  He  intuitively 
apprehended  something  of  the  confusjon  in  the 
younger  man's  mind,  and  he  was  only^^iuudous  to 
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let  Ambrose  understand  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
say  anything  one  way  or  the  other.  But  he  overdid 
it  a  Uttle,  and  when  Ambrose  saw  that  Peter  was 
"  on  to  him,"  as  he  would  have  said,  he  became  still 
more  hangdog  and  perverse. 

They  parted  at  the  door  *  the  store.  Peter  went 
off  to  his  family,  whUe  An.arose  closed  the  door  of 
his  own  Uttle  shack  behind  him,  with  a  long  breath 
of  relief,  feeUng  as  he  did  it  was  torture  to  be 
obliged  to  support  the  gaze  of  another's  eye,  however 
kindly  So  urgent  was  his  need  to  be  alone  that  he 
even  turned  his  back  on  his  dog.  For  a  long  tune 
the  poor  beast  softly  scratehed  and  whmed  at  the 
closed  door  unheeded. 

Ambrose  was  busy  inside.  As  it  began  to  grow 
dark  he  lit  his  lamp,  and  carefuUy  pmned  a  heavy 
shirt  inside  his  window  in  lieu  of  a  blmd.  bmce 
Peter  and  his  family  went  to  bed  with  the  sun  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  whom  he  feared  might  spy 
on  him.  One  listening  at  the  door  might  well  have 
wondered  what  the  activity  inside  portended. 

Later  Ambrose  opened  the  door,  and,  puttmg  the 
doB  in,  proceeded  cautiously  to  the  store.  Satisfying 
himself  from  the  sounds  that  issued  through  the 
connecting  door  that  Peter  and  his  family  s  ept 
deeply,  he  lit  a  candle  and  qmetly  robbed  the  stock  of 
what  he  required.  He  wrote  a  note  and  pmned  it  beside 
the  store  door.  Carrymg  the  bundles  back  to  hjs 
cabin,  he  packed  a  grub  box  and  bore  it  down  to  the 

His  preparations  completed,  he  went  to  his  shack 
to  bid  good-bye  to  his  four-footed  pal.  Job,  mstwitly 
comprehending  that  he  was  to  be  left  behind,  whun- 
pered  and  nozzled  so  piteously  that  Ambroses 
heart  began  to  fail.  . 

"I  can't  take  you,  old  fel' ! "  he  explamed. 
"  You're  such  a  common-looking  mutt.  Of  course, 
I  know  you're  white  clear  through— but  a  lady  would 
laugh  at  you  until  she  knew  you ! " 
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Ev«.  «  he  said  it  l^,'''"'  'i^'^^  °J^ 
loyalty.    He  ^-dderOy  eh«^  b«  ^  ^  ,^_^ 

JSUh-" W  ^W  head  r«  b»in  you. 
*^1e:lTt.^\^ed"ffie«Wted.y 

-^,"re°"iri^^2t^rt^- 

latitude  ol  I^lM"'.»f  •  -^^^^Tthe^e-waUed 
"r'^'C",^^  :;«lcreS' W^y  S  -  oxidised 
S°«  s^  -^S  was  no  ^ud  now,  but  the  pmes 
SSJhSTiike  wann-blocded  jea^. 
l^t-^^r-^S  ^Tf^lJi^ts^U  though 
*t.re^^w'^toe . "  he  munnu«d 

,ob^  S^tkil  thumped  the  i^pI«^^,Xw. 

anyone  to  talk  to  I"  ^  ^    y^^^    and 

J^ed^dtSTinr^^^'toreaehhisn^ster. 
'^•Iteady  there  !"s^dAmbr^  ^^  , 

SlT^-f^t^n^-^at^'SfC 

?SL.  .V^''  Hi^bk•iut^^^-e 
"4troo"  rxr^^'S  °    «  --^^  "^ 

"'K'a'S^T  "^^fl'eould  8- -y^hest  s^ 

^u  -.rinr^^s-tK^. . . . 

iTrd  1  rU  look  like  a  regular  rough-neck  I 
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Next  morning  when  Peter  Minot  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  store  he  fotind  the  note  pinned  to  the 
door-frame.  It  was  brief  and  to  the  point : 

"  Dear  Pete,— You  said  I  ought  to  go  by  myself 
till  I  felt  better.  So  I'm  off.  Don't  expect  me  till 
you  see  me.  Charge  me  with  50  lb.  flour,  18  lb.  bacon, 
20  lb.  rice,  10  lb.  sugar,  5  lb.  prunes,  \  lb.  tea,  i  lb. 
baking  powder,  and  bag  of  salt.  Please  take  care  of 
my  dog.    So  long  !  »  a   n 

"  P.S.— I'm  taking  the  dog." 

Peter,  like  all  men  slow  to  anger,  lost  his  temper 
with  startling  feffect.  Tearing  the  note  off  the  door, 
and  grinding  it  imder  foot,  he  cursed  the  runaway 
from  a  full  heart.  Eva,  hearing,  hastily  called  the 
children  indoors,  and,  thrusting  them  behind  her, 
peeped  into  the  store.  Peter,  purple  in  the  face,  was 
wildly  brandishing  his  arms.  Era  closed  the  door 
very  softly,  and  gave  the  children  bread  and  molasses 
to  keep  them  quiet.  Meanwhile  the  storm  con- 
tinued to  rage. 

"  The  young  fool  1  To  run  off  without  a  word  I 
I'd  have  let  him  go  gladly  if  he'd  said  anything, 
and  given  him  a  good  man!  But  to  go  alone! 
He'll  break  an  arm  and  die  in  the  bush !  And  to 
leave  me  like  this  with  the  year's  outfit  due  next 
week !  I'll  not  see  him  again  until  cold  weather— 
if  I  ever  see  him  !  Fifty  pounds  of  flour  I— with  his 
appetite  !  He'll  starve  to  death  if  he  doesn't  drown 
himself  first !  He'll  never  get  to  Enterprise !  Oh, 
the  consmnmate  young  ass !  Damn  Poly  Goussard 
and  his  romantic  stones  1 " 
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COUNA 

JOHN  CAVILLER  and  Colina  were  at  breakfast 
ifthe  big  elap-boarded  viUa  at  Fort  Enter- 
prise.  They  were  a  good-looking  pair  and  at 
heart  not  dissimilar,  though  it  must  be  taken  mto 
ac^nt  that  the  same  quaUties  ™a^?««*  ^^'^'^nd  1 
differently  in  a  middle-aged  man  <>«  ^^JP/^^  * 
romantic,  irresponsible  young  woman.  They  were 
^etly  proud  of  each  other,  and  quarrelled  con- 
tteually.  Colina.  by  virtue  of  her  reckless  honesty, 
frequently  got  the  better  of  her  canny  father. 

"Well  I  "he  said  now,  with  a  gesture  of  surrender. 
"  if  you're  determined  to  stay  here  aU  right  I  But 
vou  must  live  differently." 

At  the  word  "must"  an  ominous  gleam  shot 
from  under  Colina's  lashes.  "  Whafs  the  matter 
wZ  my  way  of  Uving  ?  "  she  asked  with  deceitful 

"*'^^is' tearing  around  the  country  on  horseback," 
he  said.     "  Gk)ing  off  all  day  hunting  with  this  man 
^d  Xt ;   and  spending  the  night  in  native  cabins 
Kng  L  I  considered  you  were  here  on  a  visit  I 
said  nothing— '^^^  J,.    ^^^^^    Molina    sarcas- 

*'*""  Bit  if  you  are  going  to  make  this  country  your 
home  you  must  consider  your  reputation  in  the  com- 
munity just  the  same  as  anywhere  else-more, 
ZTX  we  live  in  a  tiny  little  world  here  where  our 
smallest  actions  are  scrutmised  and  discussed. 

He  took  a  swallow  of  coffee.     Cohna  played  with 
her  food  sulkily. 
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Her  silence  encouraged  him  to  proceed.      Ano^er 
thing,"  he  said  with  a  deprecating  ^'^' 
paratively  speaking  I  occupy  an  exaJted  positaon 
S^re.    I  km  the  head  of  all  things  such  a^.t^ey  are. 
Great  or  small  this  entails  certam  obligations  on  a 
man.    I  have  to  study  all  my  words  and  jcts^  fj 
vou  are  going  to  stay  here  with  me  I  shall  expect 
^ou  TasS  your  sJare  ;  to  consider  my  inter^ ; 
•i  support  me ;  to  play  the  game  as  they  say.  What 
I  object  to  is  your  impulsiveness,  your  outspokenness 
wrth    thrpeSple.    Remember,    everybody    here   is 
ZZ  depenS    It  is  always  a  mistake  to  be  open 
Ld  frank  with  dependants.    They  don't  understand 
it  and  if  they  do  they  presume  upon  it.    Be  gmded 
W  my  experience;    no  one  could  justly  accuse  me 
of  any  lack  of  affability  or  friendlmess  m  dealing 
with  the  people  here-but  they  never  know  what  I 

"^^  A^^b?i  I "  murmured  Colina,  "  but  I'm  not  a 

directors'  meeting ! "         ,       .    ,.         .| 
"  Colina  !  "  said  her  father  mdignantly. 
« It's  not  fair  for  you  to  drag  that  m  about  my 
standing  by  you  and  supporting  you  1     she  went  on 
warmly     "  You  know  I'll  do  that  as  long  as  I  hve  I 
But  I  must  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  my  own  way.    I  m 
an   adult^and   an   individual.    I   differ   from  you 
I've  a  right  to  differ  from  you.     It  is  because  these 
people  are  my  inferiors  that  I  can  afford  to  be  per- 
fectly natural  with  them.    As  for  their  presummg 
on  it,  you  needn't  fear  1     I  know  how  to  take  care 

°  "  A  little  more  reserve,"  murmured  her  father. 

Colina  paused,  and  looked  at  him  levelly.  Dad. 
what  a  fool  you  are  about  me  I  "she  said  cooUy. 

"  Colina  I  "  he  cried  agam,  and  pounded  the  table. 

She  met  his  indignant  glance  squarely.  I  mean 
it,"  she  said.  "  I'm  your  daughter,  ami  not  ?--*nd 
mother's  ?  You  must  know  yourself  by  this  time . 
you  must  have  known  mother— you  ought  to  under- 
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GavUler  scarcely  hrtened  to  ™'\, 
bring  in  a  chaperon  for  y<"> '     *^  "Jf^ything  but 
"Oh  Loril      groaned  CoUna.       any     » 

that  1    What  do  you  want  rf  ^.^  "  said  GaviUer ; 
"Merely  to  Uve  hke  other  giris,    saiu 

"  to  observe  the  PJ<>P™St,%  «t  along  at  school." 
"That's  why  I  coultot  g^*  "J"^  ^^  „  „eU 
muttered  Coltoa  gloomily.       You  mign 

send  me  back."  »„_„  i  ••   mid  her  father 

'••Vim'-e  simply  headstrong  I     i"'"    „ 
1       "  S  won't  try  to  be  different. 

"TfS^- "  saM  SolSa  suSenly,  "  what  did  you  come 

NorS  tor  in  the  first  Pl^' "^^'^ffTis'  guard. 

-^l  n^^-lo^'li-t  "relTluppose,"  htsaid 

"""'Aly  natural!"  said  Colina.    "Was  your 
''^^JX^  to  see  her  drift.    "  No  1 "  he  said 

2:J^tm7JS^^^-- 

against  the  wishes  of  ft«r  parens  r  GaviUer 

"Your    mother   was    a    saint  1       cnea 

^'SSiy,"   said  Colina  coolly, 

psalSffi  kind     What  do  you 

child  of  such  a  couple  J  GaviUer,   banging 

"  Not  another  word  I      cnea  ^ 
the  table-last  refuge  of  o^t'^^^^^^^^^.^  simply 
Colina  was   ununpressed^       Now   you        ^^^F  ^_ 
raising  a  dust  to  conceal  the  issue, 
'"tl^^er    chewed     his    moustache     in    offended 
gUence. 
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expect  of 
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Colina  did  not  spare  him.  "Do  you  think  you 
can  make  your  child  and  hers  into  a  prim  miss  to 
fit  at  home  and  work  embroidery  T  "  she  demanded. 
"  Upon  my  word,  if  I  were  a  boy  I  beUeve  you  d 
suflffest  putting  me  in  a  bank  I  " 

John  GaviUer  helped  himself  to  another  egg  with 
great  dignity  and  removed  the  top.  "Don't  be 
absurd,  Colina,"  he  said  with  a  weary  air. 

It  was   a  transparent   assumption.    Colma   saw 
that   she   had   reduced   him   utterly.    She   smiled 
winningly.    "  Dad,  if  you'd  only  let  me  be  myself  ! 
she  said  cajolingly.    "  We  could  be  such  pals  if  you 
weren't  always  trying  to  play  the  heavy  father  1 

"  Is  it  being  yourself  to  act  hke  a  harum-scarum 
tomboy  ?  "  enquired  Caviller  sarcastically. 

Colina  laughed.  "Yes!"  she  said  boldly,  if 
that's  what  you  want  to  call  it?"  She  went  on 
seriously:  "There's  something  in  me— I  dont 
know  what  it  is— some  wild  strain;  somethmg 
that  drives  me  headlong ;  makes  me  see  red  when 
I  am  baulked !  Maybe  it  is  just  too  much  physical 
energy.  Well,  if  you  let  me  work  it  off  it  does  no 
harm.  If  I  can  ride  all  day,  or  paddle,  or  swim,  or 
go  hunting  with  Michel  or  one  of  the  others,  and  be 
interested  in  what  I'm  doing,  and  come  home  tired 
and  sleep  without  dreaming— why  everythmg  is  all 
right.  But  if  you  insist  on  cooping  me  up !— well, 
I'm  likely  to  torn  out  something  worse  than  harum- 
scarum,  that's  all  1 " 

his  arms.  "  Really,  you  11 
your  aunt,"  he  said  grimly, 
of    looking   after  you  is  too 


GaviUer  flung  up 
have  to  go  back  to 
"  The    responsibility 

great !  .  __       .., 

Colina  laughed  out  of  sheer  vexation.       The  silly 
ideas  fathers  have  !"  she  cried.    "  Nobody  can  look 


after  me,  not  you,  not  my  aunt,  nobody  but  myself. 
Whv  won't  you  understand  that?  I  dont  know 
exactly  what  dangers  you  fancy  are  threatening 
me.    If  it  is  from  men,jbe  at  ease.    I  can  put  the 
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•ear  of  God  into  them.    »  is  the  sweet  and  gentle 
S^wu  would  like  to  have  that  »>»  danger  there. 
*^Tm  airaid  you'U  have  to  go  back."  s^^d  ^aviUer. 

have  you  with  me,"  he  «^™;P^j  coUn»  .eienely. 
"  Then  consider  me  a  fixture,    saiav^ouimo^        / 

V::•,T.^T^^^^  tie  ZnSlTou  old.umo«»t! 

S^y  have  a  curious  logic,    ^ey  ^^^^^^ 
™rirl  is  natural  she  must  be  bad  I    Sometmies  they 
acted  on  that  assumption  1      ....  ..  „     ..  .jni 

"What  did  I  tell  you  ?  "wed  het  father.       Men 
are  the  same  everywhere  I "  „  , 

^' Weill"  said  Colina,  smilmg  to  h"?*      *°*y 

'""ftavT'^"  think  oJ  settling  you  in  life,"  s«d 
Gavaier  ^oomUy.    "There  is  no  one  for  you  up 

•""h .  not  bothering  my  he^  about  that,"  ^ 
Colina.  She  went  on  with  a  kmd  <>' ^P'^^^",,^; 
1.-™..  "Everv  man  wants  me.  lU  cnoose  o™ 
i^^'rm  ISy  I  can't  see  anything  in  men 
^^pt  «  ~^es.    The  decent  ones  are  bm.d 

S  a  ri^haiit.  and  she  wore  one  from  mommg 
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till  night.  She  was  as  tall  as  a  man  o!  middle  height, 
and  her  tawny  hair  piled  on  top  of  her  head  made 
her  seem  taller. 

"  WeU  ?  "  said  GavUler. 

"  Oh,  I'll  choose  the  handsomest  beast  I  can  find, 
she  said,  laughing  over  her  shoulder,  and  escaping 
from  the  room  before  he  could  answer. 

John  Gaviller  finished  his  egg  with  a  frown.  Colina 
had  this  trick  of  breaking  things  off  in  the  middle, 
and  it  irritated  him.    He  had  an  order'y  mind. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MEETING 


COLINA  groomed  her  own  horse,  whistling  like 
Tbov     Saddling  hirn.  she  rode  east  along 
the  trail  by  the 'river  with  the^enced  fam 
fields  on  her  right  hand.    Beyona  the  fields  she 
^^d  gSlop  at  wiU  over  the  rolling  grassy  bottoms 
^ong  the*patches  of  scrub  and  willow     ^  ™^^ 
an   impressively   beautiful    scene;    the    river   was 
^TSue  wide,  broken  ^Y  ««*  ^^^t^*^^ 
Overflowed  at   high  water;    the  banks  were  low. 
and  at  this  season  muddy.     But  the  s^^Y  ^^^^^ 
Wue  as  cShia's  eyes,  and  the  praine,  quilted  with 
S  5^w^  basked  iA  the  deUcate  radiance  that  only 
♦Vip  northern  sun  can  bestow. 

^^^'oll  a  ho^e  Colina  could  not  be  aptivelj  mJiapP^. 
nevertheless   she   was   conscious   of   a   eert^   dw 

satisfaction  with  life.  Not^^  t,  X"  Vd  ^4  off 
cussion  with  her  father;  she  felt  she  had  come  oH 
rather  well  from  that.  But  it  was  warm,  and  she 
feS^atTuch  of  languor.  Fort  Enterprise  was  a  little 
didl  in  early  summer.  The  fur  season  was  <>ver 
Td  the  flouJ  mUl  was  dosed  ;  the  Indians  had  gone 
to  their  summer  camps ;  and  the  steamboat  had 
lately  departed  on  her  first  tnp  up  nver,  t^ng 
most  of  the  Company  employees  in  her  crew.    Th^ 

was  nothing  afoot  just  now  b^*  ^^J^^rt  she  ™ 
was  not  much  interested  m  that.  In  short,  she  was 
tonesome.  She  rode  idly  with  long  detours  inland 
in  search  of  nothing  at  all. 

Loping  over  the  grass   and  threadmg  ^ej  way 
among  the  poplar  saplings.  Colina  proceeded  farther 
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than  she  had  ever  been  in  this  direction  since  sununer 
set  in.  She  saw  the  painter's  brush  for  the  first  time, 
that  exquisite  rose  of  the  prairies,  and  instantly 
dismounted  to  gather  a  bunch  to  thrust  in  her  belt. 
The  delicate  ashy  pink  of  the  flower  matched  the 
colour  in  her  cheeks. 

On  her  rides  Colina  was  accustomed  to  dismount 
when  she  chose,  and  Ginger,  her  sorrel  gelding,  would 
crop  the  grass  contentedly  until  she  was  ready  to 
mount  again.  To-day  the  Spring  must  have  been 
in  his  blood  too.  When  Colina  went  to  him  he  tossed 
his  head  coquettishly,  and,  trotting  away  a  few  steps, 
turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a  droU  air.  Colina 
called  him  in  dulcet  tones,  and  held  out  an  inviting 
hand.  Ginger  waywardly  wagged  his  head,  and 
danced  with  his  fore  feet. 

This  was  repeated  several  times,  Colina's  voice 
ever  growing  more  honeyed  as  the  rose  in  her  cheeks 
deepened.  The  inevitable  happened — she  lost  her 
temper  and  stamped  her  foot;  whereupon  Ginger 
with  lifted  tail  ran  around  her  like  a  circus  horse. 
Colina,  alternately  cajoling  and  commanding,  pursued 
him  bootlessly.  Fond  as  she  was  of  exercise,  she 
preferred  having  the  horse  use  his  legs.  She  sat  down 
in  the  grass  and  cried  a  little  out  of  sheer  impotence. 
Ginger  resumed  his  interrupted  meal  on  the  grass 
with  insulting  unconcern.  Colina  was  twelve  miles 
from  home  and  hungry. 

Desperately  casting  her  eyes  around  the  horiason 
to  discover  some  way  out  of  her  dilemma,  Colina 
perceived  a  thin  spiral  of  smoke  rising  above  the 
edge  of  the  river  bank  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
She  had  no  idea  who  could  be  camping  on  the  river 
at  this  place,  but  she  instantly  set  off  with  her  own 
confident  assurance  of  finding  aid.  Ginger  displayed 
no  inclination  to  leave  the  particular  patch  of  prairie 
grass  he  had  chosen  for  his  luncheon. 

As  CoUna  approached  the  edge  of  the  bank  she 
heard  a  voice.    She  herself  made  no  sound  in  the 
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flnun.  Looking  over  the  edge  she  saw  a  man  and  a 
dog  on  the  stony  beach  below,  both  with  their  backs 
to  her  and  obUvious  to  her  approach.  Of  the  man 
she  had  a  glimpse  only  of  a  broad  blue  flannel  back 
and  a  mop  of  black  hair. 

She  heard  him  say  to  the  dog :  "  Our  last  meal 
alone,  old  fel'  I  To-night,  if  we're  lucky,  we'll  dine 
with  her." 

This  conveyed  nothing  to  Colina — she  was  to  re- 
member it  later.  In  speaking  he  turned  his  profile 
and  she  received  an  agreeable  shock  :  he  was  young  ; 
he  was  not  common ;  he  had  a  fair,  pink  skin  that 
contrasted  oddly  with  his  swarthy  locks ;  his  bold 
profile  accorded  with  her  fancy.  What  caught  her 
off  her  guard  was  his  affectionate,  quizzical  glance 
at  the  dog.  It  was  a  seductive  glimpse  of  a  stem 
face  softened. 

The  dog  scented  her  and  barked  ;  the  man,  turning, 
sprang  to  his  feet.  Colina  experienced  a  sudden  and 
extraordinary  confusion  of  her  faculties.  He  was 
taller  than  she  expected — ^that  was  not  it ;  in  the 
glance  of  his  eager  dark  eyes  there  was  a  quality  that 
took  her  completely  by  surprise  ;  that  took  her  breath 
away.    This  in  one  of  the  sex  she  condescended  to  I 

The  young  man  was  completely  dumbfounded  by 
the  sight  of  her.  He  hung  in  suspended  motion ; 
his  wide  eyes  leaped  to  hers,  and  clung  there.  They 
silently  gazed  at  each  other,  each  with  the  same 
pained  and  breathless  look. 

Colina  struggled  hard  against  the  spell.  She  was 
badly  flustered.  "  Please  catch  my  horse  for  me," 
she  said  with,  under  the  circumstances,  intolerable 
hauteur. 

He  did  not  move.  She  saw  a  dull  red  tide  creep 
up  from  his  neck,  over  his  face  and  into  his  hair. 
She  had  never  seen  such  a  painful  blush.  He  kept 
his  head  up,  and,  though  his  eyes  became  agonised 
with  embarrassment,  they  clung  doggedly  to  hers. 
She  knew  intuitively  that  he  blushed  because  he 
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fancied  that  she  from  his  rough  clothes  had  judged 
him  to  be  a  common  tramp.  She  was  glad  of  it; 
his  blush  gave  her  a  Uttle  security. 

But  she  could  not  support  his  glance.  She  aU  but 
stamped  her  foot  as  she  said :  "  Didn't  you  hear  me  T 

With  a  visible  effort  the  young  man  collected  tia 
wits,  and  with  unsmiUng  face  started  to  clunb 
towards  CoUna.  The  dog  making  to  follow  hun,  he 
spoke  a  word  of  command  and  it  returned  to  the 
boat.  Face  to  face  with  him  Colina  felt  as  if  his 
glowing  dark  eyes  were  burning  holes  in  her. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  he  asked  soberly. 

Colina  merely  pointed  across  the  bottoms  where 
Ginger  could  be  seen  still  busy  with  the  grass. 

"  I'll  bring  him  to  you,"  he  said  coolly,  and  started 

His  assurance  exasperated  Colina.  "  It  isn't  so 
easy,"  she  said  haughtUy,  "  or  I  shouldn't  have  asked 

for  help  I "  ,    ^      ,.      •  * 

He  turned  his  head,  his  face  suddenly  breakmg  mto 
a  beaming  smile.     "  I  know  horses,"  he  said. 

Colina  was  furious.  He  made  her  feel  like  a  little 
girl.  She  bit  her  Ups  to  keep  in  the  undignified 
answer  that  sprang  to  them.  Inside  her  she  said  it : 
"  Smarty  I  I  shaU  laugh  when  he  leads  you  a  chase. 
She  sat  down  in  the  grass  under  a  poplar  tree  prepared 
to  enjoy  the  circus  from  afar.  ^ 

There  was  none.  Ginger,  having  tired  of  his 
waywardness,  perhaps,  or  having  eaten  his  fill,  qmetly 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken.  The  young  man  came 
riding  back  on  him.  Colina  could  ahnost  have  wept 
with  mortification.  j  _x    j 

He  slipped  out  of  the  saddle  beside  her,  and  stood 
waiting  for  her  to  mount.  There  was  no  consciousness 
of  triumph  in  his  manner.  His  eyes  flew  back  to 
hers  with  the  same  extraordinary  naive  glance. 
When  Colina  frowned  under  it,  he  Uterally  dragg^ 
them  away,  but  in  spite  of  him  they  soon  returned. 
Many  a  man's  eyes  had  been  offered  to  Colin»,  but 
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never  a  pair  that  glowed  with  a  fire  like  this.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  bold  and  humble.  They 
contained  an  imploring  appeal  without  any  sacrifice 
of  self-respect.  They  disturbed  Colina  to  such  a 
degree  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  doing. 

He  offered  her  a  hand  to  mount,  and  she  drew 
back  with  an  offended  air.  He  instantly  yielded, 
and  she  mounted  unaided,  mounted  awkwardly,  and 
bit  her  lip  again. 

He  did  not  immediately  loose  her  rein.  Out  of  the 
comer  of  her  eye  Colina  saw  that  he  was  breathing 
fast.  "  It  wi''  late  before  you  get  home,"  he 
said.  His  vo^'  v-s  very  low;  she  could  feel  the 
effort  he  was  :  -rung  not  to  let  it  shake.  "  Will 
you — ^will  you  eat  with  me  ?  " 

The  modest  tendering  of  this  bold  invitation 
disarmed  Colina.  She  hesitated.  He  went  on  with 
a  touch  of  boyish  eagerness  :  "  There's  only  a  travel- 
ler's grub,  of  course.  I  got  a  fish  on  a  night-line 
this  morning.  There's  a  prairie  chicken  roasted 
yesterday." 

A  self-deceiving  argument  ran  through  Colina's 
brain  hke  quicksilver.  "  If  I  go  I  shall  be  tormented 
by  the  feeling  that  he  got  the  best  of  me ;  if  I  stay 
awhile  I  can  put  him  in  his  place  I  " 

She  dismounted.  The  young  man  turned  abruptly 
to  tie  Ginger  to  the  poplar  tree,  but  even  in  the 
boundary  of  his  cheek  Colina  read  his  beaming 
happiness.  With  scarcely  another  glance  at  her,  he 
plunged  down  the  bank,  and  set  to  work  over  his 
fire.  Colin^i  sedately  followed,  and  seated  herself 
on  a  boulder  to  wait  until  she  should  be  served. 

Now  that  he  no  longer  looked  at  her,  Colina  could 
not  help  watching  him.  A  dangerous  softness  began 
to  work  in  her  breast ;  he  was  so  boyish,  so  clumsy, 
so  anxious  to  entertain  her  fittingly;  his  uncon- 
■ciousness  of  her  nearness  was  such  a  transparent 
aasumption !  Colina  was  alanned  by  her  own  weak- 
ness,   §he  looked  resolutely  at  the  dog. 
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He  was  a  mongrel  black  and  tan,  bigger  tfian  a 
terrier,  and  he  had  a  ridiculous  curly  tail.  He  had 
received  her  with  an  insulting  air  of  indifference. 

"  What  an  ugly  dog  I  "  Colina  said  coolly. 

The  young  man  swung  round  and  affectionately 
rubbed  the  dog's  ear.  "  The  best  sporting  dog  in 
Athabasca  I"  he  said  promptly,  but  without  any 

resentment.  ,       ••       j.u:«« 

CoUna  bit  her  lip  again.  It  seemed  as  if  anythmg 
she  did  was  mean.  "Of  course,  his  looks  haven t 
anything  to  do  with  his  good  qualities,  she  said. 
Here  she  was  apologising  !  ^ 

"  He's  ahnost  human,"  said  the  young  man.  i 
talk  to  him  like  a  person." 

"  Come  here,  dog,"  said  Colina. 

The  ammal  was  suddenly  stricken  with  deafness. 

"  What's  his  name  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Job." 

"  Come  here.  Job  1 " 

Job  looked  out  across  the  river. 

"  Job  1 "  said  his  master  sternly. 

The  dog  sprang  to  hhn  as  if  they  had  been  parted 
for  years.  «id  frantically  Ucked  his  hand  This 
display  of  boundless  affection  was  suspiciously  sell- 
conscious.  ^  ,.      ,     .     .       ^^  «;„  J 

The  young  man  led  him  to  Cohna's  feet.  Mmd 
your  toanners  !  "  he  commanded. 

Job,  in  utter  abasement,  offered  her  a  hmp  paw. 
She  touched  it,  and  he  scampered  back  to  his  former 
place  with  an  air  of  relief,  and  turning  ]^^^*? 
her  lay  down  again.  It  cannot  be  s^d  that  his 
enforced  obedience  made  her  feel  any  better. 

Lunch  was  not  long  in  preparing,  for  the  noe  had 
been  on  the  fire  when  CoUna  first  appeared.  The 
young  man  set  forth  the  meal  as  temptingly  a^  he 
bould  on  a  flat  rock,  and  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his 
sinews  carried  another  rock  for  CoUna  to  sit  upon. 
His  apologies  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  service 
disarmed  Colina  <again. 
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"I  am  no  fine  lady,"  she  said.  "I  knqiw  what 
it  is  to  live  out." 

Colina  was  hungry  and  the  food  good.  A  good 
understanding  rapidly  established  itself  between 
them.  But  the  young  man  made  no  move  to  serve 
himself.  Indeed,  he  sat  at  the  other  side  of  the 
rock  table,  and  produced  his  pipe. 

"  Why  don't  you  eat  ?  "  demanded  Colina. 

"  'niere  is  plenty  of  time,"  he  said,  blushing. 

"  But  why  wait  ?  " 

"  Well — ^there's  only  one  knife  and  fork." 

"  Is  that  all  I  "  said  Colina  coolly.  "  We  can  pass 
them  back  and  forth,  can't  we  ?  " 
'  Starting  up,  and  dropping  the  pipe  in  his  pocket, 
he  flashed  a  look  of  extraordinary  rapture  on  h**' 
that  brought  Colina's  eyelids  fluttering  down  Uke 
winged  birds.  He  was  a  disconcerting  young  man. 
Resentment  moved  her,  but  she  couldn't  think  of 
anything  to  say. 

They  ate  amicably,  passing  the  utensils  back  and 

forth. 

After  a  while  Colina  asked :  *'  Do  you  know  who 

I  am  ?  " 

"  Of  course  !  "  he  said  ;  "  Miss  Colina  Caviller." 
"  I  don't  know  you,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  Ainbrose  Doane,  of  Moultrie." 
"  Where  is  Moultrie  ?  " 
On  Lake  Miwasa,  three  hundred  miles  down  the 
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Colina. 


hundred     miles  I "     exclaimed 
Have  you  come  so  far  alone  ?  " 
"  I  have  Job, '  Ambrose  said  with  a  smile. 
"  How  much  farther  are  you  going  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Only  to  Fort  Enterprise." 

**  Oh  I "  she  said.     The  question  in  the  air  was  : 
"  What  did  you  come  for  ?  "     Both  felt  it. 
Do  you  know  my  father  ?  "  Colina  asked. 
No,"  said  Ambrose. 
**  I  suppose  you  have  business  with  him  ? 
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'*  No,*'  he  said  again. 

Colina  glanced  at  him  with  a  shade  of  annoyance. 
"  We  don't  have  many  visitors  in  the  summer,"  she 
said  carelessly. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Ambrose  simply. 

Colina  was  a  wonum,  and  an  impulsive  one ;  it  was 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later:    "What  did  you 

come  for  ?  "  i    i.    « 

His  eyes  poimced  on  hers  with  the  same  look  of 
mixed  boldness  and  apprehension  tiiat  she  had 
marked  before ;  she  saw  that  he  caught  his  breath 
before  answering. 

"  To  see  you,"  he  said. 

Colina  saw  it  coming,  and  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  recalled  the  question.  She  blushed  all  over, 
a  horrible,  unequivocal,  burning  blush.  She  hated 
herself  for  blushmg,  and  hated  him  for  making  her. 
"  Upon  my  word  1 "  she  stammered.  It  was  all  she 
could  get  out. 

He  did  not  triumph  over  her  discomfiture;  his 
eyes  were  cast  down  and  his  hand  trembled.  Colina 
could  not  tell  whether  he  were  more  bold  or  simple. 
She  had  a  sinking  fear  that  here  was  a  young  man 
capable  of  setting  all  her  maxims  on  men  at  naught. 
She  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  him. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  me  ?  "  she  demanded. 
It  sounded  feeble  in  her  own  ears.  She  felt  that 
whatever  she  might  say  he  was  marching  steadily 
over  her  defences.  Somehow,  everything  that  he 
said  made  them  more  intimate.  ^^ 

"  There  was  a  fellow  from  here  came  by  our  place, 
said  Ambrose  simply,  "  Poly  Goussard.    He  told  us 
about  you " 

"  Talked  about  me  !  "  cried  Colina  stormily. 

"You  should  have  heard  what  he  said,"  said 
Ambrose,  with  his  Ventiu-esome,  diflftdent  smile. 
"  He  thinks  you  are  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world  I"  Ambrose's  eyes  added  that  he  agreed 
with  Poly. 
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It  was  impossible  for  Colina  to  be  angry  at'  this, 
though  she  wished  to  be.  She  maintained  a  haughty 
silence.  ,       „    , 

Ambrose  faltered  a  little.  "  I— I  haven't  talked 
to  a  white  girl  in  a  year,"  he  said.  "This  is  our 
slack  season.    So  I — ^I  came  to  see  you." 

If  Colina  had  been  a  man  this  was  very  like  what 
she  might  have  said ;  ta  meet  with  candour  equal 
to  her  own  in  the  other  sex,  however,  took  all  the 
wind  out  of  her  sails.  "How  dare  you  l"  she 
murmured,  conscious  of  sounding  ridiculous. 

Ambrose  cast  down  his  eyes.     "I  have  not  said 

anything  insulting,"  he  said  doggedly.    "  After  what 

Poly  said  it  was  natural  for  me  to  want  to  come  and 

see  you."  . 

"  In  the  slack  season,"  she  murmured  sarcastically. 

"I  couldn't  have  come  in  the  winter,"  he   said 

naively. 

Colina  despised  herself  for  disputing  with  him. 
She  knew  she  ought  to  have  left  at  once.  But  she 
was  unable  to  think  of  a  sufficiently  telling  remark 
to  cover  a  dignified  retreat. 

"  You  are  presumptuous  1 "  she  said  haughtily. 

"  Presumptuous  ?  "  he  repeated  with  a  puzzlai  air. 

She  decided  that  he  was  more  simple  than  bold. 
"  I  mean  that  men  do  not  say  sur'h  things  to  women," 
she  began,  as  one  might  rebuke  a  little  boy — ^but  the 
conclusion  was  lamentable — "to  women  to  whom 
they  have  not  even  been  introduced." 

"  Oh  I  "  he  said,  "  I'm  sorry.  I  can  only  stay  a 
few  days.  I  wanted  to  get  acquainted  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

A  still,  small  voice  whispered  to  Colina  that  this 
was  a  young  man  after  her  own  heart.  Aloud  she 
remarked  languidly  :  "  How  about  me  ?  Perhaps 
I  am  not  so  anxious." 

He  looked  at  her  doubtfully,  not  quite  knowing 
how  to  take  this.  "  Really,  he  is  too  sunple,"  thought 
Colina. 
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"Of  course  I  knew  I  would  have  to  teke  my 
chance,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  expect  you  to  be 
waiting  on  the  bank  with  a  brass  band  and  a  wreath 
of  flowers." 

He  smiled  so  boyishly  that  Colina,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, was  obligai  to  smile  back.  Suddenly  the  absurd 
image  caused  them  to  burst  out  laughing  simultane- 
ously, and  Colina  felt  herself  lost. 

Laughter  was  as  dangerous  as  a  train  of  gunpowder. 
Even  while  he  laughed  Colina  saw  that  look  spring 
out  of  his  eyes,  the  mysterious  look  that  made  her 
feel  faint  and  helpless.  He  leaned  towards  her,  and 
a  still  more  candid  avowal  trembled  on  his  lips. 
Colina  saw  it  coming.  Her  look  of  panic  terror 
restrained  him.  He  closed  his  mouth  firmly,  and 
turned  away  his  head. 

Presently  he  offered  her  a  breast  of  prame  chicken 
with  a  matter-of-fact  air.  She  shook  her  head,  and 
a  silence  fell  between  them,  a  terrible  silence. 

"  Oh,  why  don't  I  go  ?  "  thought  Colina  despair- 
ingly. 

It  was  Ambrose  who  eased  the  tension  by  saymg 
comfortably:  "It's  a  great  experience  to  travel 
alone.  Your  senses  seem  to  be  more  alert;  you 
take  in  more." 

He  went  on  to  tell  her  about  his  trip,  and  Colma, 
lulled  to  security,  almost  before  she  knew  it,  was 
recounting  her  own  journey  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
It  was  astonishing,  when  they  stuck  to  ordinary 
matters,  how  like  old  friends  they  felt.  Things  did 
not  need  to  be  explained. 

It  provided  Colina  with  a  good  opportunity  to 
retire.    She  rose. 

Ambrose's  face  fell  absurdly.    "  Must  you  go  1 

he  said.  »  „   , 

"  I  suppose  I  wiU  meet  you  officially,  later  ?     she 

said. 

He  raised  a  pair  of  perplexed  eyes  to  her  fa<«. 
"  I  never  thought  about  an  mtroduction,"  he  said 
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quite  humbly.    "  You  see  we  never  had  any  ladiei 

up  here." 

In  the  light  of  his  uncertainty  Colina  felt  more 
assured.  "  Oh,  we're  sufficiently  introduced  by  this 
time,"  she  said  offhand. 

"  But— what  should  I  do  at  the  fort  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  How  can  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

She  smiled  with  a  touch  of  scorn  at  his  simplicity. 
"That  is  for  you  to  contrive.  You  will  naturally 
call  on  my  father ;  if  he  likes  you  he  will  bring  you 
home  to  dinner." 

Ambrose  smiled  with  obscure  meaning.  He 
will  never  do  that,"  he  said. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  demanded  Colina. 

"  My  partner  and  I  are  free-traders,"  he  explained, 
"the  only  free-traders  of  any  account  in  the  Com- 
pany's territory.  Naturally  they  are  bitter  against  us." 

"But  business  is  one  thing  and  hospitaUty 
another,"  said  Colina. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  hard  feelmg  there  is  in 
the  fur  trade,"  he  suggested. 

"  You  do  not  know  my  father,"  she  retorted. 

"  Only  by  reputation,"  said  Ambrose. 

The  shade  of  meaning  in  his  vdice  was  not  lost  on 
her.  Her  cheeks  became  warm.  "All  white  men 
who  come  to  the  post  dine  with  us  as  a  matter  of 
'•^urse,"  she  said.  "We  owe  you  the  hospitality. 
1  invite  you  now  in  his  name  and  my  own." 

"  I  would  rather  you  asked  him  about  me  first," 
said  Ambrose. 

This  made  CoUna  really  angry.  "  I  do  not  consult 
him  about  household  matters,"  she  said  stiffly. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Ambrose;  "but  in  this 
case  I  would  be  more  comfortable  if  you  spoke  to 
him  first." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  him?"  she  inquired  with 
raised  eyebrows. 

"  No,"  said  Ambrose  coolly ;  "  but  I  don't  want 
to  get  you  into  trouble." 
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Colina's  eyes  snapped.    "Thank  jrou,"  she 
"you  needn't  be  anxious.    You  had  better  come. 
We  dine  at  seven." 

"  I  will  be  there,"  he  said. 

By  this  time  she  was  mounted.  As  she  gave 
Ginger  W^  head,  Ambrose  deftly  caught  her  hand 
and  k7ss»  it.  Colina  was  not  displeased.  H  it 
had    been    self-consciously    done    she    would    have 

fumed. 

She  rode  home  with  an  imcomfortable  little 
thought  nagging  at  her  breast.  Was  he  really  so 
simple  as  she  had  decided  ?  Had  he  not  baited  her 
into  losing  her  temper  and  insisting  on  his  coming 
to  dinner  ?  Surely  he  could  not  know  her  so  well  as 
that  I  "  Anyway,  he  t*  coming  !  "  she  thought  with 
a  little  gush  of  satisfaction  she  did  not  stop  to 
examine.  "I'll  wear  evening  dress,  the  black  taf- 
feta, and  my  string  of  pearls.  At  my  own  table  it 
will  be  easier — and  with  father  there  to  support  me  ! 
We  will  see  !  " 
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COLINA  did  not  see  her  lather  until  he  came 
home  from  the  store  for  dinner.    She  was 
already  dressed,  and  engaged  in  arranging 
the  table.    John  Caviller's  eyes  gleamed  approvingly 
at  the  sight  of  her  in  her  finery.    Black  silk  became 
Colina's    blonde    beauty    admirably.    Manlike,    he 
arrogated  the  extra   preparations  to   himself.    He 
thought  it  was  a  kind  of  peace  offering  from  Colina. 
"  Well,"  he  began  jocularly — only  to  check  himself 
at  the  sight  of  three  places  set  at  the  table.     '*  Who's 
coming  ?  "  he  demanded  with  natural  surprise. 
*l|;  Colina,  busying  herself  attentively  with  the  centre- 
piece of  painter's  brush,  wondered  if  her  father  had 
met  Ambrose  Doane.     She  gave  him  a  brief,  off- 
hand accoimt  of  her  adventure  without  mentioning 
their  guest's  name. 
^"  But  who  is  it  ?  "  L  ':■  asked. 

She   answered    a   little   breathlessly :    '*'  Ambrose 
Doane  of  Moultrie." 

Caviller's    face    changed    slightly.    "Hm!"    he 
said  non-committally. 

"Doesn't    the    table    look    nice?"    said    Colina 
quickly. 

"  Very  nice,"  he  said. 

"  We  must  prove  to  ourselves  once  in  a  while  that 
we  are  not  savages  !  " 

**  Naturally  I    Do  you  want  me  to  dress  ?  " 
Colina,  who  had  not  looked  at  her  father  never- 
theless felt  the  inimical  atmosphere.    She  s.  'H)ped 
to  a  touch  of  flattery.    "  You  are  always  well  dressed," 
she  said,  smiling  at  him. ' 
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Hml"  said  Gaviller  again.    "Call  me  when 
you're  ready."    He  marched  off  to  his  Ubrary. 

Colina-  breathed  freely.  So  far  so  good  I  Am- 
brose Doane  had  not  been  to  call  on  her  father.  He 
was  hardly  the  simple  youth  she  had  decided.  But 
she  couldn't  think  the  less  of  him  for  that. 

When  she  heard  the  door-bell  ring — Caviller's 
house  boasted  the  only  door-bell  north  of  Caribou 
lake — ^her  heart  astonished  her  with  its  thumping. 
She  ran  up  to  her  ovm  room.  Ambrose,  according 
to  instructions  previously  given,  was  to  be  shown 
into  the  drawing-room. 

Another  wonder  of  Caviller's  house  was  the  full- 
length  mirror  imported  for  Colina.  She  ran  to  it 
now.  It  treated  her  kindly.  The  crisp,  thin,  dead- 
black  draperies  showed  up  her  white  skin  in  dazzling 
contrast.  On  second  thought  she  left  off  the  string 
of  pearls.  The  effect  was  better  without  any  orna- 
ment. Her  face  was  her  despair ;  her  eyes  were 
misty  and  imsure  ;  the  colour  csime  and  went  in  Ler 
cheeks ;  she  could  not  keep  her  lips  closed. 

"You  fool  I  You  fool !  "  she  stormed  at  herself. 
**  A  mftn  you  have  seen  once !  He  will  despise 
you  1 " 

She  could  not  keep  the  dinner  waiting.  Bracing 
herself,  she  started  for  the  hall.  A  final  glance  in 
the  mirror  gave  her  better  heart.  After  all,  she  was 
beautiful  and  beautifully  dressed.  She  descended 
the  stairs  slowly,  whispering  to  herself  at  every  step  : 
"  Be  game  1 " 

Though  the  sim  was  still  shining  out  of  doors, 
according  to  Colina's  fancv  every  night  at  this  hour 
the  shutters  were  closed  and  the  lamps  lighted. 
Tlie  drawing-room  wa ;  lighted  by  a  single  tall  lamp 
With  a  yellow  shade.  Ambrose  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  roo<.a.  He  had  changed  his  clothes. 
His  suit  was  somewhat  wrinkled  and  his  boots 
unpolished,  but  he  looked  less  badly  than  he 
thoi^ht.    At  sight  of  Colina  he  caught  his  breath 
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and   turned   very   pale.    His   eyes   widened    with 
something  akin  to  awe.  Colina  was  suddenly  relieved. 
**  So  you  dared  to  come  ?  "  she  said  with  a  careless 
smile. 

He  did  not  answer.  Plainly  he  could  not.  He 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  floor.  Colina  had  meant  to 
offer  him  her  hand,  but  suddenly  changed  her  mind. 
Instead,  with  reckless  bravado  considering  her  late 
state  of  mind,  she  went  to  the  lamp  and  turned  it  up. 
She  felt  his  honest,  stricken  glance  following  her, 
and  thrilled  under  it. 

"  You  have  not  met  my  father  ?  " 
Ambrose  " took  a  brace,"  as  "...    ^ould  have  said. 
"  No,"  he  answered. 

"I  thought  very  likely  you  would  see  him  this 

afternoon,"  she  said  with  a  touch  of  smiling  malice. 

His   directness   foiled   it.    "I  waited  down   the 

river,"  he  said.    "  I  didn't  want  to  have  a  row  with 

him  that  might  spoil  to-night." 

"'What    a   terrible   opinion    you   have   of   poor 
father  !  "  said  Colina. 

"  Does  he  know  I'm  coming  ?  "  asked  Ambrose. 
"  Certainly  1  " 
"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 
"  Nothing.    What  should  he  say  ?  " 
"He  has  boasted  that  no  free-trader  ever  dared 
set  foot  in  his  territory." 

"I  don't  believe  it  I    It's  not  like  him.    Come 
along  and  you'll  see." 

"Wait  I"  said  Ambrose  quickly, 
minute." 
Colina  looked  at  him  curiously. 
"  You  don't  know  what  this  means  to  me ! "  he 
went  on,  his  glowing,  unsmiling  eyes  fixed  on  her. 
"  A  lady's  drawing-room ! — a  lamp  with  a  soft, 
pretty  shade  ! — ^and  you— like  that  I  I — I  wasn't 
prepared  for  it  1  " 

Colina  l&u^ed  softly.     She  was  filled  with  a  great 
tenderness  for  him,  therefore  she  coulc  ieer  a  little. 
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AmlntMe  had  not  moved  from  the  spot  where  die 


foiled  him.    **It's  not  fair,"  he  went  on. 


You 


don't  need  that  t    It  bowls  a  man  over.    The  other 
side  has  no  chance  at  all !  " 

This  was  the  ordinary  language  of  gallantry — ^yet 
it  was  different.  Colina  lik^  it.  "  Come  on,"  she 
said  lightly.  **  Father  is  like  a  bear  when  he  is 
kept  waiting  for  dinner  I  " 

The  two  men  shook  hands  in  a  natural,  friendly 
way.  With  another  man  Ambrose  was  quite  at 
ease.  Colina  approved  the  way  her  youth  stood  up 
to  the  famous  old  trader  without  flinching.  They 
took  places  at  the  table  and  the  meal  went  swim- 
mingly. Ambrose,  whether  he  felt  his  affable  host's 
secret  animosity  and  was  stimulated  by  it,  or  for  an- 
other reason,  suddenly  blossomed  into  an  entertainer. 
When  her  father  was  present  he  addressed  Colina's 
ear,  her  chin,  or  her  golden  top-knot,  never  her  eyes. 

John  Gaviller  apparently  never  looked  at  her 
either,  but  Colina  Imew  he  was  watching  her  closely. 
She  was  not  alarmed.  She  had  herself  well  in  hand, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  her  politely  smiling,  slightly 
scornful  air  to  give  the  most  anxious  parent  concern. 
Under  the  jokes,  the  laughter,  and  the  friendly  talk 
throughout  dinner  there  were  electric  intimations 
that  caused  Colina's  nostrils  to  quiver.  She  loved 
the  smell  of  danger. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  conversational 
bark  on  an  even  keel ;  the  rocks  were  thick  on  every 
hand.  Business,  politics,  and  local  affairs  were  all,  for 
obvious  reasons,  tabooed.  More  than  once  they  were 
near  an  upset,  as  when  they  began  to  talk  of  Indians. 

Ambrose  had  related  the  anecdote  of  Tom  Beaver- 
tail,  who,  upon  seeing  a  steamboat  for  the  first  time, 
had  made  a  paddle-wheel  for  his  canoe,  and  forced 
his  sons  to  turn  him  about  the  lake. 

"Exactly  like  thenl  I "  said  John  Gaviller  with 
his  air  of  amused  scorn.  "  Ingenious  in  perfectiy 
useless  ways  I    Feather-headed  as  schoolboys  I  " 


**Bat  I  like  schoolboys  I  *'  Ambrose  iHrotested. 
**  It  isn't  so  long  since  I  was  one  myself.** 

**  Schoolboys  is  too  good  a  word,"  said  Gaviller. 
"  Say  apes." 

**  I  have  a  kind  of  fellow-feeling  for  them,"  said 
Ambrose,  smiling. 

*'  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  North  ?  " 

"  Two  years." 

"  I've  been  dealing  wtth  them  thirty  years,"  said 
Gaviller  with  an  air  of  finality. 

Ambrose  refused  to  be  silenced.  Looking  around 
the  luxurious  room  he  felt  inclined  to  remark  that 
Gaviller  had  made  a  pretty  good  thing  out  of  the 
despised  race,  but  he  checked  himself.  "  Sometimes 
I  think  we  never  give  them  a  show,"  he  said  with  a 
deprecating  air.  "  We're  always  trying  to  cut  them 
to  our  own  pattern  instead  of  taking  them  as  they 
are.  They  are  like  schoolboys,  as  you  say.  Most 
of  the  trouble  with  them  comes  from  the  fact  that 
anybody  can  lead  them  into  mischief,  just  like  boys. 
If  we  think  of  what  we  were  like  ourselves  before  we 
put  on  long  trousers  it  helps  to  understand  them." 

Gaviller  nused  his  eyebrows  a  little  at  hearing  the 
law  laid  down  by  twenty-five  years  old,  "  ^  I  " 
he  said  quizzically,  **  in  my  day  the  use  of  the  rod 
was  thought  necessary  to  make  boys  into  men  I  " 

Ambrose  grew  a  little  warm.  "  Certainly  I  "  he 
said.  "  But  it  depends  on  the  spirit  with  which  it 
is  applied.  How  can  we  do  anything  with  them  if 
we  treat  them  like  dirt  ?  " 

**  You  are  quite  successful  in  handling  them  ?  " 
queried  Gaviller  dryly. 

"Peter  Minot  says  so,"  said  Ambrose  simply. 
**  That  is  why  he  took  me  into  partnership." 

**  He  married  a  Cree,  didn't  he  ?  "  inquired  Gaviller 
casually. 

Colina  glanced  at  her  father  in  surprise.  This  was 
hardly  playing  fair  according  to  h^  notions. 

"  A  hal|-breed«"  porreoted  Ambrose. 
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"Of  course,  Eva  Lajeunesse,  I  remember  now," 
said  Gaviller.  "She  was  quite  famous  around 
Caribou  lake  some  years  ago." 

Ambrose  with  an  effort  kept  his  temper.  She 
has  made  him  a  good  wife,"  he  said  loyally. 

"Ah,  no  doubt!"  said  Gaviller  affably.  "Do 
you  live  with  them  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  own  house,"  said  Ambrose  stiffly. 

Here  Colina  ?:  ade  haste  to  create  a  diversion. 
"  Aien't  the  Indian  kids  comical  little  souls  ?  "  she 
remarked.  "I  go  to  the  mission  school  sometimes 
to  sing  and  play  for  them.  They  don't  think  much 
of  it.  One  of  the  girls  asked  me  for  a  hair.  One 
hair  was  all  she  wanted." 

The  subject  of  Indian  children  proved  to  be  in- 
nocuous. 

They  took  coffee  in  John  Caviller's  library. 

"  Colina  brought  these  new-fangled  notions  in  with 
her,"  said  her  father. 

"  They're  all  right,"  said  Ambrose  soberly. 

Colina  saw  the  hand  that  held  his  spoon  tremble 
slightly,  and  wondered  why.  The  fact  was  the  thought 
could  not  but  occur  to  him :  "  How  foolish  for  me 
to  think  she  could  ever  bring  her  tovdy,  ladylike 
ways  to  my  little  shack  1 "  He  thrust  the  unnerving 
thou^t  away.  "  I  can  build  a  bigger  house,  can't 
I  ?  "  he  demanded  of  himself.  "  Anyway,  I'll  make 
the  best  play  to  get  her  that  I  can." 

In  the  library  they  talked  about  fumit'ore.  It 
transpired  that  the  trader  had  a  ppssion  for  cabinet 
making,  and  most  of  the  objects  that  surrounded 
them  were  examples  of  his  skill.  Ambrose  admired 
them  with  due  politeness,  meanwhile  his  heart  was 
sinking.  He  could  see  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
getting  a  word  alone  with  Colina. 

In  the  middle  of  the  evening  a  breed  came  to  the 
door,  hat  in  hand,  to  say  that  John  Caviller's  Here- 
ford bull  was  lying  down  in  his  stall  and  groaning. 
The  trader  bit  his  lip  and  glanced  at  Colina. 
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"  WouM  you  like  to  oome  and  see  my  beasts  T 
he  asked  affably. 

"Thanks,"  said  Ambrose  just  as  politely.  "I'm 
no  hand  with  cattie."  He  kept  his  eyes  discreetly 
down. 

Caviller  could  not  very  well  turn  hir  out  of  the 
house.    There  was  no  help  for  it.    He  went. 

The  instant  the  door  closed  behind  him  Ambrose's 
eyes  flamed  up.  "What  a  stroke  of  luckl"  he 
cned. 

It  had  something  the  effect  of  an  explosion  there 
m  the  qmet  room  where  the;;  had  been  talking  so 
prosily.  Colina  became  panicky.  "  I  don't  under- 
stand you,"  she  said  haughtily. 

LT**"*.*^**'!'   ^®   '^^'    "You   know   I   didn't 

paddle  three  hundred  miles  up-stream  to  talk  to 

hmi.    Never  in  my  life  had  I  anything  so  hard  to 

go  through  with  as  the  last  two  hours.    I  didn't 

lare  look  at  you  for  fear  of  giving  myself  away." 

There  was  an  extraordinary  quality  of  passion  in 
the  smiple  words.  Colina  felt  faint  and  terrified. 
What  was  one  to  do  with  a  man  like  this  ?  She 
mounted  her  queenliest  manner.  "  Don't  make  me 
sorry  I  asked  you  here,"  bhe  said. 

"  Sorry  ?"  he  said.  "  Why  should  you  be  ?  You 
can  do  what  you  like.  I  can't  pretend.  I  must  say 
SL?^^"  ^*^  I  can.    I  may  not  get  another 

^lina  had  to  fight  both  herself  and  him.  She 
made  a  gaUwit  stand.  "  You  are  ridiculous,"  she 
said.  I  will  leave  the  room  untU  my  father  comes 
back  if  you  can't  contain  yourself." 

He  was  plainly  terrified  by  the  threat,  nevertheless 

he  had  the  wsurance  to  put  himself  between  her  and 

»  V        .y°\^y^  no  cause  to  be  angry  with 

me,     he  said.    "You  know   I  do  not  disrespect 

wt  u  t'l^^^.AH^''*  '°''  *  moment.  His  voice 
broke  huskJy.  "  You  are  wonderful  to  me.  I  have 
to  keep  teUing  myself  you  are  only  a  woman— of 
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flesh  anil  blood  like  myself— -die  I  would  be  grovd- 
hxkg  en  the  floor  at  your  feet,  and  you  would  deq[>i8e 
me." 

Colina  stared  at  him  in  haughty  silence. 

"  I  love  you  1  "  he  whispered,  with  odd  abrupt^ 
ness.  "  No  woman  need  be  insulted  by  hearing  that. 
You  came  upon  me  to-day  like  a  bolt  of  lightning. 
You  have  put  your  mark  on  me  for  life.  I  will  never 
be  myself  again."  His  voice  changed ;  he  faltered, 
and  searched  for  words.  "  I  know  I'm  rough.  .  .  . 
I  know  women  like  to  be  courted  regularly.  It's 
right,  too.  But  I  have  no  time.  I  may  nevw  see 
you  .:lone  again.  Your  father  will  take  care  of  that  t 
I  must  teU  you  while  I  can.  You  can  take  your  time 
to  answer." 

Colina  contrived  to  laugh. 

The  sound  maddened  hun.  He  took  a  step  forward, 
and  a  vein  in  his  fordiead  stood  out.  She  held  hia 
ground  disdainfully. 

"  Don't  do  that  I  "  he  whispered.  "  It's  not  fair  1 
I— I  can't  stand  it  1" 

"  Why  must  you  tell  me  ?  "  asked  Colina.  "  What 
do  you  expect  ?  " 

"  You  !  "  he  whispered  hoarsely.  "  If  God  is  good 
to  me — ^for  life  I  " 

**  You  are  mad  1 "  she  murmured. 

"  Maybe,"  he  said,  eyeing  her  with  the  resentment 
which  is  so  closely  akin  to  love ;  "  but  I  think  you 
understand  my  madness.  Talking  gets  us  nowhere. 
A  dozeti  times  to-day  your  eyes  answered  mine. 
Either  you  feel  it  too  or  you  are  a  coquette." 

This  brought  a  genuine  angn  to  Colina's  aid.  Hra 
weakness  fl^.  '*  How  dare  you !  "  she  cried  with 
blazing  eyes. 

"Coquette!"  he  repeated  doggedly.  "To  dress 
yourself  up  like  that  to  drive  me  mad." 

Colina  forgot  the  social  amenities.  **  You  fool  I  '* 
she  cried.  "  This  is  my  ordinary  way  of  dressing  at 
night.    It  is  not  for  you." 
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f  u>  »*It  was  for  me,»»  he  said  sullenly.  "  You  wei» 
Happy  when  you  saw  its  effect  on  me.  If  it's  only  a 
game  I  can't  play  it  with  you.  It  means  too  much 
to  me." 

*u  **  ^"f  **« ' "  8tiU  made  a  clangour  in  Colina's  brain 
that  deafened  her  to  everything  else.  "  You  are  a 
Mvage  !  »  she  cried.  "  I'm  sorry  I  asked  you  here. 
You  needn  t  wait  for  my  father  to  come  back.  Go  I  " 
Not  without  a  plain  answer,"  he  said. 
Colina  tried  to  laugh ;  she  was  too  anffry.  "  Mv 
anjwer  is  'No  I '"  she  cried  with  outrageous  scorn. 
"  Now  go  1 

He  stood  studying  her  from  under  lowering  brows. 
Tb^  s^ht  of  her  like  that— head  thrown  back,  eyes 
glittermg,  cheeks  scarlet  and  lips  curied— was  like  a 
lash  upon  his  manhood.  The  answer  was  plain 
cnou^,  but  an  instinct  from  the  great  mother  herself 
bade  hun  disregani  it.  Suddenly  his  eyes  flamed  up. 
You  beauty  I  "  he  cried.  ^ 

Before  she  could  move  he  had  seized  her  in  her 
finery.  Colina  was  no  weakling,  but  within  thos^ 
steely  amis  she  was  helpless.     She  strained  away  her 

^u'  i?®.*^J^4  ?^y  '®*<*  ^^^  »ieck,  under  the  ear. 
She  yielded  shudderingly. 

"I hate  you  !  I  hate  you  !  "  she  murmured 
Their  lips  met. 



Colina  swayed  ominously  on  his  arm.  She  sank 
dmm  on  the  wif a.  stiU  straining  away  from  him.  but 
^^^'  S"d<^«nJy  she  burst  into  passionate  weeping. 
What  have  you  done  to  me  ?  "  she  murmur^. 

At  sight  of  the  tears  he  coUapsed  "  Ah,  don't."  he 
whispered  brokenly.  "  You  break  my  heart  I  My 
darhnglovel    What  is  the  matter  ?  "  ^ 

"I  ana  a  fool-a  fool-^  fool  I "  she  sobbed  tem- 
pestuously, "to  have  given  in  to  you.  You  will 
d^pisc  me. 

He  slipped  to  the  floor  at  her  feet.  He  strove 
o^Perately  to  comfort  her.    Tenderness  lent  elo- 
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qaenoe  to  his  duinsy,  imaooustomed  tongue.  **  Ah, 
don't  say  that !  It's  like  sticking  a  knife  m  me.  My 
lovely  one— as  if  I  could.  .  .  .  You  are  everything  to 
me.  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  but  you.  .  .  . 
Forgive  me  for  being  so  rough.  I  couldn't  help  it.  I 
couldn't  go  by  any^iing  you  said.  I  had  to  find  out 
for  sure.  ...  It  had  to  happen.  What  does  it 
matter  whether  it  was  in  a  day  or  a  year?  The 
minute  I  saw  you  I  knew  how  it  was.  I  knew  I  had 
to  have  you  or  live  like  a  priest  till  I  died." 

Colina  was  not  to  be  comforted.  "  You  think  so 
now,"  she  said.  "  Later,  when  you  have  tired  of  me 
a  little — or  if  we  quarrelled — ^you  would  remember 
that  I — I  was  too  easily  won." 

"  Ah,  don't  I  "  he  cried,  exasperated.  "  If  you  say 
it  again  I'll  have  to  swear.  What  more  can  I  say  ?  I 
love  you  like  my  life.  I  could  not  despise  you  without 
despising  myself.  I  don't  know  how  to  put  it.  I 
sound  like  a  fool.  But — ^but  this  is  what  I  mean. 
You  make  me  seem  worth  while  to  myself." 

Colina's  hands  stole  to  her  breast.  "  Ah,  if  I  could 
believe  you,"  she  breathed. 

"  Give  me  time,"  he  begged.  "  What  good  does 
talking  do  ?    What  I  do  will  show  you." 

Little  by  little  she  allowed  him  to  console  her.  Her 
arm  stole  aroimd  his  shoulders,  her  head  was  lowered 
until  her  dbeek  lay  in  his  hair. 
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They  came  down  to  earth.  Ambrose  seated 
himself  beside  her,  and,  lookmg  in  her  shamed  face, 
laughed  softly  and  deep.     "  You  fraud  I  "  he  said. 

Ck)lina  hid  her  face.     "  Don't  I "  she  begged. 

He  laughed  more. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  To  think  how  you  sca^  me,"  he  said.  "  With 
your  grand  clothes  and  your  high  and  mighty  airs. 
I  had  to  dig  my  toes  into  the  floor  to  keep  from  cutting 
and  runnii^.    And  it  was  all  a  bluff." 
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'*  Scared  you  !  "  said  Colina.  "  I  never  in  my  life 
knew  a  man  so  utterly  regardless  and  brutal." 

**  You  liked  it,"  he  said.    Colina  blushed. 

**  I  had  no  line  to  go  on,"  said  Ambrose  with  his 
engaging  simplicity.  "  I  never  made  love  to  any 
girls.  I  haven't  read  many  books  either.  I  guess 
that's  all  guff  anyway.  I  didn't  know  how  the  thing 
ought  to  be  carried  through.  But  something  told 
me  if  I  knuckled  i '  .der  to  you  the  least  bit  it  would 
be  all  day  with  Ambrose." 
^    They  laughed  together. 

John  Gaviller's  step  sounded  on  the  porch  outside. 
They  sprang  up  aghast.  They  had  completely  for- 
gotten his  existence. 

"  Oh  heavens  !  "  whispered  Colina.  "  He  has  eyes 
like  a  lynx." 

Ambrose's  eyes,  darting  round  the  room,  fell  upon 
an  albmn  of  snapshots  lying  on  the  table.  He  flung 
it  open. 

When  John  Caviller  came  in  he  found  them  standing 
at  the  table,  their  backs  to  him.  He  heard  Ambrose 
ask: 

"  Who  is  that  comical  little  guy  ? '» 

Colina  replied:  "Ahcunazie,  one  of  the  Kakisa 
Indians  in  his  winter  clothes." 

Colina  turned,  presenting  a  sufficiently  composed 
face  to  her  father.  "  Oh  !  "  she  said.  "  You  were 
gone  a  long  while.  What  was  the  matter  with  the 
buU?" 

She  strolled  to  the  sofa  and  sat  down.  Ambrose 
idly  closed  the  book  and  sat  down  across  the  room 
from  her.  Caviller  glanced  from  one  to  another — 
perhaps  it  was  a  little  too  well  done.  3ut  his  face 
instantly  resumed  its  customary  affability. 

"Nothing  serious,"  he  said.  "He  is  quite  ^^ 
right  again." 

Ambrose  was  tormented  by  the  desire  to  laugh. 
He  dared  not  meet  Colina's  eye.  "  It  is  terrible  to 
lose  a  valuable  animal  up  here,"  he  said  demurely. 
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Aftw  a  few  desultory  polite  exchanges  Ambrose 
got  up  to  go.  **  I  was  waiting  to  say  good-night  to 
you,"  he  explained. 

"  You  are  camping  down  the  river,  I  bdieve  T  " 

**Half  a  mile  below  the  English  mission.  I 
paddled  up." 

"  I'll  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  with  you,"  said 
Caviller  politely. 

As  in  nearly  all  company  posts  there  was  a  flag- 
pole in  the  most  conspicuous  spot  on  the  river  bank. 
It  was  half-way  between  Caviller's  house  and  the 
store.  At  the  foot  of  the  pole  was  a  look-out  bench 
worn  smooth  by  generations  of  sitters.  Leaving  the 
house  after  a  formal  good-night  to  Colina,  Ambrose 
wiMi  escorted  as  far  as  the  bench  by  John  Caviller. 
The  trader  held  forth  amiably  upon  the  weather  and 
crops.    They  paused. 

"  Sit  down  for  a  moment,"  said  Caviller.  "  I  have 
something  particular  to  say  to  you." 

Ambrose  suspected  what  was  coming.  But  hum- 
ming with  happiness  like  a  top,  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  feel  greatly  concerned. 

Still  in  the  same  calm,  polite  voice  Caviller  said : 
**  I  confess  I  was  astonished  at  your  assiurance  in 
coming  to  my  house." 

This  was  a  frank  declaration  of  war.  Ambrose, 
steeling  himself,  replied  warily :  **  I  did  not  come  on 
business." 

"  What  did  you  come  for  ?  " 

Ambrose  did  not  feel  obliged  to  be  as  frank  with 
father  as  with  daughter.  "  I  am  merely  looking  at 
the  country." 

"  Well,  now  that  you  have  seen  Fort  Enterprise," 
said  Caviller  dryly,  "you  may  go  on  or  go  hack. 
I  do  not  care  so  long  as  you  do  not  linger." 

Ambrose    frowned.     "  If    you    were    a    younger 

man "  he  began. 

You  need  not  consider  my  age,"  said  Caviller. 

Ambrose  measured  his  man.    He  had  to  confess 
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he  had  good  pluck.  The  idea  of  a  get-to  with  Colina*B 
father  was  unthinkable.  There  was  nothing  for  hito 
to  do  but  swiJlow  the  affront.  He  bethought  himself 
of  using  a  little  guUe. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  come  here  ?  "  he  demanded. 

•*I  don*t  like  the  way  you  and  your  partner  do 
business,"  said  Gaviller. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  wordy  dispute, 
but  Ambrose  was  only  human.  "  You  are  sore 
because  we  smashed  tike  Company's  monopoly  at 
Moultrie,"  he  said. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Caviller  cahnly.  "  The  trade  is 
free  to  all.  What  little  you  have  taken  from  us  is 
not  noticeable  in  the  whole  volume.  But  you  have 
deliberately  set  to  work  to  destroy  what  it  has  taken 
two  centuries  to  build  up — ^the  white  man's  supre- 
macy. You  breed  trouble  among  the  Indians.  You 
make  them  insolent  and  dangerous." 

"Company  talk,"  said  Ambrose  scornfully.  "A 
man  can  make  himself  believe  what  he  likes.  We 
treat  the  Indians  like  human  beings.  Around  us 
tluy're  doing  well  for  the  first  time.  Here,  where 
you  have  your  monopoly,  they're  sick  and  starving." 

"  That  is  not  true,"  said  Caviller  coolly.  "  ^d 
in  any  case  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  my  business  with 
you.  I  deal  openly.  You  had  the  opportunity  to 
do  my  daughter  a  slight  service.  I  have  repaid  it 
with  my  hospitality.  We  are  quits.  I  now  warn 
you  not  to  show  your  face  here  again." 

"  I  shall  do  as  I  see  fit,"  said  Ambrose  doggedly. 

**  You  compel  me  to  speak  still  more  plainly,"  said 
Gaviller.  "  If  yoa  are  found  on  the  Company's  pro- 
perty agtfin  you  will  be  thrown  off." 

"You  cannot  frighten  me  with  threats,"  said 
Ambrose. 

"You  are  warned,"  said  Gaviller.  He  strode  off 
to  his  bouse. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


IN  AMBBOBE  S  CAMP 

ABfBROSE  was  awakened  in  his  mosquito  tent 
by  an  alarm  from  Job.  The  sun  was  just  up, 
and  it  was  therefore  no  more  than  three 
o'clock.  A  visitor  was  approaching  in  a  canoe.  In 
the  North  a  oaller  is  a  caller.  Ambrose  c  ept  out  of 
his  blankets,  and,  swallowing  his  yawn'  ^tuck  his 
head  in  the  river  to  clear  his  brain. 

He  was  a  handsome  young  breed  of  Ambrose's 
own  age.  Ambrose  surveyed  his  broad  shoulders,  his 
thin,  graceful  waist  and  thighs  approvingly.  He 
rejoiced  in  an  animal  built  for  speed  and  endurance. 
Moreover,  the  young  man's  gkmce  was  direct  and 
calm.    This  was  a  native  who  respected  himself. 

"  Tole  (^rampierre,  me,"  he  said,  offering  his  hand. 

Ambrc.-:  grasped  it.  "  I'm  Ambrose  Doane,"  he 
said. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  young  breed.  **  Las'  night  I 
go  to  the  store.  The  boys  say  Ambrose  Doane,  the 
free-trader,  is  camp'  down  the  river.  So  I  talk  wit' 
my  fat'er.  I  say  I  go  and  shake  Ambrose  Doane  by 
the  hand." 

"  Will  you  eat  ?  "  asked  Ambrose.    "  It  is  early." 

"When  you  are  ready,"  answered  Tole  politely. 
"  I  come  early.  I  go  back  before  they  get  up  at  the 
Fort.  If  old  man  Caviller  know  I  come  to  you  it 
make  trouble.  My  fat'er  he  got  trouble  enough  wit' 
GaviUer." 

Tole  squatted  on  the  beach.  There  is  an  established 
ritual  of  politeness  in  the  North,  and  he  was 
pimctilious. 

"  You  are  well  ?  "  he  asked  gravely. 
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I  am  well." 


plenty 


AmlntMe  let  about  making  his  fire, 
he  laid. 

**  Your  partner— he  is  well  ?  '* 

"  Peter  Minot  is  weU." 

**  You  do  good  trade  at  Lake  Miwasa  T  " 

"  Yes.    ^huten  was  plentiful  this  year." 

"  Good  fur  here,  too.    Not  much  marten, 
link." 

"  Your  father  is  well  ?  "  asked  Ambrose  in  turn. 

"  My  fat'er  is  well,"  said  Tole.  "  My  four  brot'era 
well,  too." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Ambrose. 

More  polite  conversation  was  exchanged  while 
Ambrose  waited  for  his  guest  to  declare  the  object  of 
his  visit.    It  came  at  last. 

"  Often  I  talk  wit'  my  fat'er,"  said  Tole.  "  I  say 
there  is  not'ing  for  me  here.  Old  man  Caviller  all 
tam  mad  at  us.  We  don't  get  along.  I  say  I  t'ink 
I  go  East  to  Lake  Miwasa.  There  is  free  ^Tade  there. 
Maybe  I  get  work  in  the  summer.  When  they  tell 
me  Ambrose  Doane  is  come,  I  say  this  is  lucky.  I  will 
talk  wit'  him." 

*'  Good  !  "  said  Ambrose. 

"  W'at  you  t'ink  ?  "  asked  Tole,  masking  anxiety 
under  a  careless  air.  "  Is  there  work  at  Moultrie  in 
the  summer  ?  " 

Ambrose  instinctively  liked  and  trusted  his  man. 
**  Sure  I  "  he  said.    "  Tliere  is  room  for  good  men!" 

"Good!"  said  Tole  cahnly.  " I  go  back  wit' 
you." 

Ambrose  had  a  strong  curiosity  to  learn  of  the 
situation  at  Fort  Enterprise.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  saying  old  man  Caviller  is  mad  at  you  ?  "  he 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Tdle.  He  filled  his  pipe  and  got 
it  going  well  before  he  launched  on  his  tsde. 

"  My  fat'er,  Simon  Crampierre,  he  is  educate,"  he 
begito.  **  He  read  in  books,  he  write,  he  spik  Angleys, 
he  spik'^Franch,  he  spik  the  Cree.    We  are  Cree  half- 
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bNed.  My  fai*  t'b  fat'er,  my  mot'er's  f«t'er,  they 
white  men.  W<  are  proud  people.  We  own  plenty 
land.  We  live  in  t-  good  house.  We  are  workers. 
All  the  people  on  ot'er  side  the  river  call  my  fat'er 
head  man.  When  there  is  trouble  all  come  to  our 
house  to  talk  to  my  fat'er  because  he  is  educate.  He 
got  good  sense.  Before,  I  tell  you  there  is  good  fur 
here.  It  is  the  truth.  But  the  people  are  poor. 
Every  year  they  are  more  poor  as  last  year.  The 
people  say :  *  Bam-bye  old  man  Gaviller  tak'  our 
shirts  !  He  got  cveryt'iiig  else.'  They  ask  my  fat'er 
w'at  to  do." 

Tole  went  on  :  "  Always  my  fat'er  say  :  '  Wait  I ' 
He  say :  *  We  got  get  white  man  on  our  side.  We  got 
get  white  man  who  knows  all  outside  ways.  He  brin^ 
an  outfit  in  and  trade  wit'  us.'  The  people  do?  '  want 
to  wait.  '  We  starve  I '  they  say.  My  fat'e  say : 
*Non:  Gaviller  not  let  you  starve.  For  why? 
Because  you  not  bring  him  any  fur  if  you  detki  He 
wUl  keep  you  goin'  poor.  Be  patient  I  *  r  v  fat'er 
say.  'This  is  rich  coimtry.  It  is  known  outside. 
Bam-bye  some  white  man  come  wit'  an  outfit,  and 
pay  good  prices.' 

"  Always  my  fat'er  try  to  have  no  trouble,  con- 
tinued Tole.  "  But  old  man  Gaviller  hear  aboii  the 
meetings  at  our  house.  He  hear  everyt'ing.  He  write 
a  letter  to  my  fat'er  that  the  nan  mus*  come  no  more. 
My  fat'er  write  back.  My  faf  er  say  :  '  This  ny  '  mse. 
This  peopfp  my  relations :  iny  friends.  My  c 
open  to  all.'  Tlien  old  man  C  aviller  is  mad  I  c^ 
my  fat'er  mal-content.     He  lak'  awa\  his  di        '^* 

*'  Discount  ?  "  interrupted   Vmbmst- 

Tole  frowned  at  the  difB<^nlty  of  ^xf  iaining  i 
Enj^h.     "  All  goods  in  tht  store      irk*^  1  by  pnv 
he  said  slowly.     "  Too  mocl^  orices     C 
good  men  and  good  hunte      he  t&b 
away.    Hetak'a  quarter  part    <'  ori 
call  that  discoimt.    If  a  man  ma      u< 
it  back  again.'* 
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Hie  wotIuiu^  out  t  such  .  adM»ne  was  dear  to 
Amhros ».  **HmI"  iie  con  iiented  grimly.  "This 
4b  haiw  u.  monopoly  ge     in  i      nnin^    " 

"  Atwiiys  my  fat'er  not  v  mt  ai  '  trouble,"  .  olc 
iroit  on.  "  Pr«  y  80c»'^'  I  t'ink  the  K»ple  not  listen 
to  him  m  more  They  .  re  mad.  Th  ,  year  there  w  ill 
be  trouble  abf»Mt  the  grain.  Caviller  put  the  pn/^ 
down  lo  doll  r  fifty  bushel.     But  he  sell  flour  the 

"  Do  you  Hiean  to  say  he  buys  your  grain  at  te* 
own  price,  jjid  sells  you  back  the  flour  at  ^  .>wn 
prtee  ?  "  >  iemunded  Ambrose. 

Tok  nodded.     "  My  fat'er  the  first  fa 
he  expl*^  tyed.    "  J  ong  tarn  ago,  when  I  w; 
Gaviller  come  to    ny  fat'er.    He  say : 
plenty  good  land.     You  grow  wheat  and  T 
an<l  both  mak'  muney.'    My  fat'er  sa^  • 
pi  Hgh,  I  )  binder,  no  thresher.'    Ga- 
miiig  them  m  for  you.'    Gaviller  say       i 
twt>  fifty  Vushel  for  wheat.     I  c.      ( 
You     ty  me  for  the  machines  a  littj        A  \ 

'  .M     fa*  ^r  t'ink  about  it.     He         lot 
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ip  here. 
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moch  for 


farm.  tt  he  fink  well  some  day  there  is  no  more 
ftir.  But  always  there  is  mouths  for  bread.  If  I  be 
farmer  and  teach  ray  boys  they  not  tarvc  when  the 
fur  is  no  more.  My  fat'er  say  to  G  «.V'  : '  All  right !  ' 
Writings  are  made  and  signed.  ^'.  oc'er  men  with 
good  land  on  the  river,  they  sa,  they  raise  wheat 
too. 

"  After  that  the  machines  is  brought  in.  Good 
crops  is  raised.  Ev'rything  is  fine  !  Bam -bye  Cavil- 
ler put  the  price  down  to  two-twenty-five.  Jam- 
bye  he  pay  only  two  dollar.  T  ims  is  hard,  he  say. 
Ias'  year  he  pay  one-sev;  ;nty-five.  Now  he  say 
one-fifty  all  he  pay.  The  fanr  -  say  they  so  poor 
now,  might  as  well  hav  noT\..g.  They  say  they 
hot  cut  the  grain  tl  i,  year.  Gaviller  say  it  is  h^ 
grain.  He  w^  go  on  their  land  and  cut  it  There 
will  be  trouble." 
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**  Tbia  is  a  kind  of  slavery/*  cried  Ambrose. 

**11iere  is  more  to  mak'  trouble,"  Tole  went  on 
with  his  calm  air.  '*  Three  years  ago  Gaviller  build 
a  fine  big  steamboat.  He  say  :  *  Now,  boys,  you  cux 
go  outside  when  you  want.*  He  say:  *T1iis  big 
boat  will  bring  us  ev'rything  good  and  cheap  from 
outside.*  But  when  she  start  it  is  thirty  dollars 
for  a  man  to  go  to  the  Crossing.  And  fifty  cents- 
for  every  meal.  Nobody  got  so  moch  money  as 
that. 

**  It  is  the  same  to  bring  things  in.  Not'ing  is 
cheaper  at  all.  Jean  Bateese  Gagnon,  he  get  a  big 
book  from  outside.  In  that  book  there  is  all  things 
to  buy  and  pictures  to  show  them.  The  people  outside 
will  send  you  the  things.  You  send  money  in  a 
letter.'* 

*'  Mail  order  catalogue,"  sug^^ested  Ambrose. 

**  That  is  the  name  of  the  book,**  said  Tole.  In 
describing  its  wonders  he  lost  for  the  first  some  of  his 
imperturbable  air.  **  Wa !  Wa  I  All  is  so  cheap 
inside  that  book.  It  is  wonderful  I  Three  suits  of 
clothes  cost  no  more  as  one  at  the  Company  store. 
Everyt*ing  is  in  that  book.  A  man  can  get  shirts  of 
silk.  A  man  can  get  a  machine  to  milk  a  cow.  All 
the  people  want  to  send  money  for  things.  Gaviller 
say  no.  Gaviller  say  steamboat  only  carry  Company 
freight.  Gaviller  say :  '  Come  to  me  for  what  you 
want  and  I  get  it — at  regular  prices.*  ** 

"  And  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  free  country,**  said 
Ambrose. 

"  The  men  are  mad,"  continued  Tole.  "  They  do 
not*ing.  Only  Jean  Bateese  Gagnon.  He  is  the  mos' 
mad.  He  say  he  don*  care.  He  send  the  money 
for  a  plough  las*  summer.  All  wait  to  see  w*at 
Gaviller  will  do.  Gaviller  let  the  steamboat  bring  it 
do^im.  He  say  the  freight  is  fifteen  dollars.  Jean 
Bateese  say :  *  Tak*  it  back  again.  I  won*t  pay.' 
Gaviller  say  :  *  You  got  to  pay.'  He  put  it  on  the 
book  against  Gagnon." 
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Tole  related  olQust  incidents  of  a  like  character. 
Ambrose  listened  with  ever  mounting  indignation. 
There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  truthful  ring  of  the 
simple  entails.  Not  only  was  Ambrose's  sense  of 
humanity  up  in  arms,  but  the  trader  in  him  was 
angered  that  a  competitor  should  profit  by  such 
unfair  means.  With  a  list  of  grievances  on  one  side, 
and  unqualified  sympathy  on  the  other,  the  two 
progressed  in  friendship  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

GRiey  breakfasted  together.  Job  making  a  third. 
Ambrose  found  himself  more  and  more  strongly  drawn 
to  the  young  fellow.  He  was  reminded  that  he  had 
no  friend  of  his  own  agis  in  the  coimtry.  Tole,  he  said 
to  himself,  was  whiter  than  many  a  white  man  he  had 
known.  Job,  who  as  a  rule  drew  the  colour  line 
sharply,  was  x)olite  to  Tole.  Job  was  pleased  because 
Tole  ignored  him.  Uninvited  overtures  from  stran- 
gers made  Job  self-conscious.  Tole  and  Ambrose, 
being  young,  drifted  away  from  serious  business  after 
awhOe.  They  discussed  sport.  Tole  lost  some  of 
his  gravity  in  talking  about  hunting  the  moose. 

Not  until  Tole  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  did 
the  real  object  of  his  visit  transpire.  '*  My  fat'er  say 
he  want  you  come  to  his  1:  use,"  he  said  diffidently. 

**  Sure,  I  will,"  said  Ambrose. 

Tole  lingered  by  his  dug-out,  affecting  to  test  the 
elasticity  of  his  paddle  on  the  stones.  He  glanced 
at  Ambrose  with  a  speculative  eye.  *'  Maybe 
you  and  Peter  Minot  open  a  store  across  the  river 
and  trad6  with  us,"  he  suggested,  with  a  highly 
casual  air. 

Ambrose  was  staggered  by  the  possibilities  it 
opened  up.  He  knew  the  idea  was  already  in  Peter's 
mind.  What  if  he,  Ambrose,  should  be  chosen  to 
carry  it  out  1    He  sparred  for  wind. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  warily.  "  There  is  much 
to  be  considered.    I  will  talk  with  your  father." 

Tde  nodded,  and  pushed  off. 
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Amfarose  and  Colina  had  had  no  opportunify  tl^ 
nij^t  before  to  ammge  for  another  meeting.  AmbiOM 
stuck  close  to  his  camp,  feeling  somehow  that  the 
next  move  should  come  from  her.  It  was  not  that 
he  had  been  unduly  alarmed  by  her  father's  threat, 
mough  he  had  a  young  man's  healthy  horror  of  being 
humiliated  in  the  beloved  one's  presence.  But  the 
real  reason  that  kept  him  inactive  was  an  instinctive 
compunction  against  embroiling  Colina  with  her 
father.  She  had  only  known  him,  Ambrose,  a  day ; 
she  should  have  a  chance  to  make  sure  of  her  own 
mind,  he  felt. 

As  to  what  he  would  do  if  Colina  made  no  move 
Anabrose  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  He  considered 
a  night  expedition  to  the  fort ;  he  considered  sending 
a  message  by  Tole.  Either  plan  had  serious  dis- 
advantages.   It  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 

Then  he  heard  hoofs  on  the  prairie  overhead.  His 
heart  leaped  up  and  his  problems  were  forgotten.  He 
sprang  to  the  bank.  Job  J.eard  the  hoofs,  too,  and 
recognised  the  horse.  Job  hopped  into  the  empty 
dug-out  and  lay  down  in  the  bow  out  of  sight,  like  a 
child  m  disgrace. 

At  the  sight  of  her  racing  towards  him  a  dizzying 
joy  swept  o,rer  Ambrose— but  something  was -wrong  ! 
She  stopped  short  of  him,  and  his  heart  seemed  to 
stop,  too.  She  was  pale ;  her  eyes  had  a  dark  look. 
An  mward  voice  whispered  to  him  that  it  was  no 
more  than  to  be  expected ;  his  happiness  had  been 
too  swift,  too  bright,  to  be  real. 

He  went  towards  her.  "  Colina  I  "  he  cried  appre- 
hensively. 

"  Don't  touch  me  I  "  she  said  sharply. 

He  stopped.    "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  faltered. 

She  made  no  move  to  dismount.  She  did  not 
look  at  him.  "I— I  have  had  a  bad  night,"  she 
murmured.  "I  came  to  throw  myself  on  vour 
generosity."  ^ 

"  Generosity  ?  "  he  echoed. 
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To— to  ask  you  to  forget  what  lu^poied  last 
,  nig^t.    I  was  mad  I  " 

Ambrose  had  become  as  pale  as  she.  He  had 
nothing  to  say. 

She  stole  a  glance  at  his  face.  At  the  sight  of  his 
blank,  sick  dismay  she  quickly  turned  her  head.  A 
little  colour  came  back  to  her  cheeks. 

There  was  a  silence. 

At  last  he  said  huskily,  "  What  has  happened — 
to  change  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  she  murmured.  **  I  have  come  to  my 
sertses." 

His  stony  face  and  his  silence  terrified  her. 
"Aren't  you  a  little  relieved?  "  she  faltered.  "It 
must  have  been  a  kind  of  madness  in  you,  too." 

He  raised  a  sudden,  penetrating  glance  to  her  face. 
She  could  not  meet  it.  It  came  to  him  that  he  was 
being  put  to  a  test  of  some  kind.  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  made  him  brutal.  Striding  forward  he  seized 
her  horse  by  the  rein. 

"  Get  off  I  "  he  harshly  commanded. 

Colina  had  no  thought  but  to  obey. 

He  tied  the  rein  to  a  limb,  and,  turning  back,  seized 
her  roughly  by  the  wrists.  "  What  kind  of  a  game  is 
tills  ?  ''  he  demanded. 

Colir-%,  breathless,  terrified,  delighted,  laughed 
shak'ly. 

He  dropped  her  as  suddenly  as  he  had  seized  hw, 
and  walked  away  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  sat 
down,  staring  sightlessly  across  the  riyer,  and  striving 
to  still  the  tumult  of  his  blood.  He  was  frightened 
fay  his  own  passion.    He  had  wished  to  hurt  her. 

Colina  went  to  him,  and  humbly  touched  his  arm. 
**  I'm  sorry,"  she  whispered. 

He  looked  at  her  grimly.  "You  should  not  try 
rooh  tricks,"  he  sa^d.  "  A  man's  endurance  has  its 
limits." 

TbKut  was  something  delicious  to  Colina  in  abasing 
herself  before  him.    She  caught  up  his  hand  and 
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pressed  it  to  her  eheek.    "  How  was  I  to  know  ?  *•" 
she  murmured.    **  Other  men  are  not  like  you." 

"  I  might  have  surprised  you,"  he  said  grimly. 

**  Yon  did  !  "  whispered  Colina.  The  suspicion  of 
a  dimple  showed  in  either  cheek. 

He  rose.  "  Let  me  alone  for  a  minute,"  he  sakl. 
**  I'U  be  all  right."  He  went  to  the  horse  and  loosened 
the  saddle-girths. 

Colina  could  have  crawled  through  the  grass  to  his 
feet.  She  lay  where  he  had  left' her  until  he  camo 
back.  He  sat  down  again,  but  not  touching  her. 
He  was  still  pale,  but  he  had  got  a  grip  on  himself. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said  quietly,  "  did  you  do  it  just  fbr 
fun,  or  had  you  a  reason  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  reason." 

*SWhat  was  it  ?  "  he  asked  in  cold  surprise. 

**  I — ^I  can't  tell  you  while  you  are  angry  with  me," 
she  faltered. 

"  I  can't  get  over  it  right  away,"  he  said  simply. 
"  Give  me  time." 

Colina  hid  her  face  in  her  arm,  and  her  shoulders 
shook  a  little.  It  ia  doubtful  if  any  real  tears  flowe4, 
but  the  move  \^as  just  as  successful.  He  leaned  over 
her  and  laid  a  tender  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Ah,  don't  1 "  he  said.  "  What  need  you  care  if 
I  am  angry  ?  You  kno  t  I  love  you.  You  know  I — 
I  am  mad  with  loving  you!  \^y,  it  would  have 
been  more  merciful  for  you  to  shoot  me  down  than 
come  at  me  the  way  you  did !  " 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  whispered.  "  I  never  dreamed 
it  would  hurt  so  much.    I  had  to  do  it,  Ambrose." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  his  name.    He  • . 
paused  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  wonder  of  it. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked  dreamily, 
Colina  sat  up.  "  I  worried  all  night  about  whether 
you  would  be  sorry  to-day,"  she  said,  averting  her 
head  from  him.  '*  I  thou^t  that  nothing  so  swift 
could  possibly  be  lasting.  And  then  this  morning 
father  and  I  had  a  frightlul  row.    I  was  starting  out 
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to  come  to  y<m,  and  h«  caught  me.  He  aU  but 
disowned  me.  I  came  right  on— -I  told  him  I  was 
coming.  And  on  the  way  here  I  thought— I  knew— I 
would  have  to  tell  you  what  had  happened.  And  I 
thought  if  you  were  secretly  sorry— for  last  night— 
when  you  heard  about  father  and  me— you  would  feel 
that  you  had  to  stand  by  me  anyway.    And  then  I 

would  never  know  if  you  really So  I  had  to  find 

out  first." 

Ttas  confused  explanation  was  perfectly  clear  to 
Ambrose.  "WiU  you  always  be  doubting  me?" 
he  asked  wistfully.  "  Can't  you  believe  what  you 
see  1 

She  crept  under  his  arm.  "It  was  so  sudden." 
d»e  murmured.  "When  I  am  not  with  you,,  my 
neart  fails  roe.    How  can  I  be  sure  ?  "  ^.     ' 

He  undertook  to  assure  her  with  what  eloquence 
lus  heart  lent  his  tongue.  The  feeling  was  rarer  than 
the  words.  ^^ 

"How  wonderful,"  said  Ambrose  dreamily,  "for 
two  to  feel  the  same  toward  each  other  I  I  always 
thought  that  women,  weU,  just  aUowed  men  to  love 
tnem. 

**  You  dear  innocent  f  "  she  whispered.  "  U  you 
knew——    Women  are  not  supposed  to  give  anything 

SeraWeT^"  "'"  ^'""  ^"'^^    ''  ""^^  '"^'^ 

"  It  makes  me  humble,"  said  Ambrose. 

^  You  boy  !  "  she  breathed. 

•'  Vm  years  older  than  you,"  he  said. 
^     \».  omen's   hearts   are   bom   old,"   said   Colina; 

men  s  never  grow  out  of  babyhood  " 

"  v^L^^  T^  ^^'"?  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  *i^'<^k  of  his  arm. 
„i!;  "Jr?*  *!.^  lovely-as  lovely  as  pearl  I  "  he 
whispered,  brooding  over  her. 

;nxe    exquisite    throat    trembled    with    laughter. 
You're  coming  on,"  she  said.  * 

I    don't    care,"    said    Ambrose.    "You're    as 
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beftutiful  as— what  is  the  most  beautifal  thing  I{ 

Imow ?    As  beautiful  as  a  morning  in  June  up 

North." 

"  I  don't  know  which  I  like  better,"  she  murmured. 

"  Of  what  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  To  have  you  praise  me  or  abuse  me.  Both  are 
so  sweet ! " 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  I  am  wondering  this 
minute  if  I  am  dreaming.  I'm  afraid  to  breatht 
hard  for  fear  of  waking  up  !  " 

She  smiled  enchantingly.  "Kiss  me,"  she  whis- 
pered.   "  These  are  real  lips  !  " 


"Sit  up,"  he  said  presently  with  a  sigh.  "We 
must  talk  hard  sense  to  each  other.  What  the  devil 
are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 

She  leaned  aoainst  his  shoulder.  "  Whatever  you 
decide,"  she  sanl  mistily. 

"What  did  your  father  say  to  you?"  asked 
Ambrose. 

She  shuddered.  "  Hideous  quarrelling !  "  she  said. 
"  I  have  the  temper  of  a  devil,  Ambrose  I  " 

"  I  don't  care,"  he  said. 

"  When  I  told  him  where  I  was  going  he  took  me 
back  in  the  library,  and  started  in,"  she  went  on. 
"He  was  so  angry  he  could  scarcely  speak.  If  he 
had  let  it  go  it  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  !  But  to 
try  to  make  believe  he  wasn't  angry  !  His  hypocrisy 
disgusted  me.  To  go  on  about  my  own  good  and  all 
that,  and  all  the  time  he  was  just  pkun  mad !  I 
taunted  him  imtil  he  was  in  a  fury.  He  would  not 
mention  you  until  I  forced  him  to.  He  said  I  mupt 
give  him  my  word  never  to  see  you  or  speak  to  you 
again.  I  refused,  of  course.  He  threatmed  to  lock 
me  up.  He  said  things  about  you  that  put  me 
beside  myself!  We  said  ghastly  thinp  to  eadi 
other.  We're  very  much  alike  !  You'd  better  think 
twice  before  you  marry  into  such  a  family,  Ambrose.' 
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"  I  take  my  ehaace/*  he  said. 

*•  I'm  sorry  now,"  Colina  went  on.  "  I  know  he 
b  too.    Poor  old  fellow  1    I  have  you." 

"  You  mustn't  break  with  him  yet,"  said  Ambrose 
anxiously. 

"I  know,  but  how  can  I  go  back  and  humble 
myself  1 " 

"  He'll  meet  you  half-way." 

"  If — if  we  could  only  get  in  the  dug-out  and  go 
now  1 "  she  breathed. 

He  did  not  answer.    She  saw  him  turn  pale. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  the  best  way  ?  "  she  munmu-ed, 
•*  since  it's  got  to  be  anyway." 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  shook  his  head.  *'  I 
wouldn't  take  you  now,"  he  said  doggedly. 

"  Of  coursv^  not,"  she  said  quickly.  "  I  was  only 
joking.  But  why  ?  "  she  added  weakly.  Her  hand 
crept  into  his. 

"It  wouldn't  be  fair,"  he  said,  frowning.  "It 
would  be  taking  too  much  from  you." 

"  Too  much  I "  she  murmured  with  an  obscure 
smile. 

Ambrose  struggled  with  the  diflficulty  of  explain- 
ing what  he  meant.  "  I  never  do  anything  pru- 
dent myself.  I  hate  it !  But  I  can't  let  you 
chuck  everything — ^without  thinking  what  you  are 
doing.  You  ought  to  stay  at  home  awhile — ^and 
be  sure." 

"  It  isn't  goinff  to  be  so  easy,"  she  said.  "  Quar- 
relling continually." 

"  I  shan't  see  you  again  until  I  come  for  you," 
said  Ambrose.  "  And  it's  useless  to  write  letters 
from  Moultrie  to  Enterprise.  I'm  out  of  the  way. 
Why  can't  the  question  of  me  be  dropped  between 
you  and  your  father  ?  " 

"  Think  of  living  on  from  month  to  month  without 
a  word  1    It  will  he  ghastly  !  "  she  cried. 

"  You've  only  known  me  two  days,"  he  said  si^ly. 
^'  I  could  not  leave  such  a  gap  as  that." 
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**  How  coldly  you  can  talk  about  it  1  '*  she  cried 
rebelliously. 

Ambrose  frowned  again.  "  When  you  call  me  '  •»ld 
you  shut  me  up,"  he  said  quietly. 

^*  But  if  you  do  not  maJce  a  fuss  about  me  every 
minute,"  she  said  naively,  "  it  shames  me  because  I 
am  so  foolish  about  you." 

Ambrose  laughed  suddenly.  There  followed 
another  interlude  of  celestial  silliness. 

•  ••••• 

This  time  it  was  Colina  who  withdrew  herself  from 
him.  "  Ah  !  "  shn  said,  with  a  catch  of  the  breath, 
**  every  minute  of  this  is  making  it  harder.  I  shall 
want  to  die  when  you  leave  me." 

Ambrose  attempted  to  take  her  in  his  arms  again. 
"No,"  she  insisted.  "Let  us  try  to  be  sensible. 
We  haven't  decided  yet  what  we're  going  to  do." 

"  I'm  going  home,"  said  Ambrose,  "  to  work  like  a 
galley  slave." 

"  It  is  so  far,"  she  mui mured. 

"  I'll  find  some  way  of  letting  you  hear  from  me. 
Twice  before  the  winter  sets  in  I'll  send  a  r  -ssenger. 
And  you,  you  keep  a  little  book,  and  v>-.ue  in  it 
when»jver  you  think  of  me,  and  send  it  bacL  by  my 
messenger." 

"  A  little  book  won't  hold  it  all." 

"Meanwhile  I'll  be  making  a  place  for  you.  I 
couldn't  take  you  to  Moultrie." 

She  asked  why. 

"  Eva,  Peter's  wife,"  he  explained.  "  In  a  way, 
Peter  is  my  boss,  you  see.  It  would  be  a  horrible 
situation." 

"  I  see,"  said  Colina.  "  But  if  there  was  no  help 
for  it  I  could." 

"  Ah,  you're  too  good  to  me  1 "  he  cried.  "  But  it 
won't  be  necessary.  Peter  and  I  have  always  intended 
to  open  other  posts.  I'll  take  the  first  one,  and  you 
and  I  will  start  on  our  own.  Think  of  it  1  It  makat 
me  silly  with  happiness." 
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Upon  this  {bundation  they  raised  a  shining  castle 
in  the  air. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Colina  finally,  "  or  father  will  be 
equipping  an  armed  force  to  take  me." 

"  You  must  go,"  he  agreed,  but  weakly. 

They  repeated  it  at  intervals  without  any  move 
being  made. 

At  last  she  got  up.  "  Is  this— good-bye  ?  "  she 
faltered. 

He  nodded. 

They  both  turned  pale.  They  were  silent.  They 
gazed  at  each  other  deeply  and  wistfully. 

"Ah  I  I  can't  I  I  can't  I "  murmured  Colina 
brokenly.     "  Such  a  little  time  to  be  happy." 

They  flew  to  each  other's  arms.  "  Not — not  quite 
good-bye,"  said  Ambrose  shakily.  "  I'll  write  to  you 
to-morrow  morning — everything  I  think  of  to-night. 
I'll  send  it  by  Tole  Grampierre.    You  can  answer  by 

him** 

.  •  •  •  •  ,         • 

"  Ah,  my  dear  love !  If  you  forget  me  I  shall 
die  I " 

"  You  doubt  me  still.  I  tell  you  you  have  changed 
everything  for  me.  I  cannot  forget  you  unless  I  lose 
my  mind." 
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CHAPTER  Vn 


MOBE  YISTTORS 

AMBROSE,  having  filled  the  day  as  best  he 
could  with  small  tasks,  was  smoking  beside 
his  fire  and  enviously  watching  his  dog. 
Job  had  no  cares  to  keep  him  wakeful.  It  was  about 
eight  o'clock  and  still  full  day.  It  was  Ambrose's 
promise  to  visit  Simon  Grampierre  that  had  kept  him 
inactive  all  day.  He  did  not  wish  to  complicate  the 
already  delicate  situation  between  Grampierre  and 
GaviUer  by  an  open  visit  to  the  former.  He  meant 
to  go  with  Tole  at  dawn. 

Suddenly  Job  raised  his  head  and  growled.  In  a 
moment  Ambrose  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  approach- 
ing at  a  walk  above.  Thinking  of  Colina  his  heart 
leaped— but  she  would  never  come  at  a  walk  t  An 
instinct  of  wariness  bade  him  sit  where  he  was. 

A  mounted  man  appeared  on  the  bank  above.  It 
was  a  breed,  forty-five  years  old,  perhaps,  but  vigorous 
and  youthful  still ;  good-looking,  well-kept,  with  an 
agreeable  manner.  Thus  Ambrose's  first  impressions. 
The  stranger  rode  a  good  horse. 

"  Well !  "  he  said,  looking  down  on  Ambrose  m 

surprise.  .-,    *    i. 

"  Tie  your  horse  and  come  down,"  said  Ambrose 
politely.  He  welcomed  the  diversion.  This  man 
must  have  come  from  the  Fort.    Perhaps  he  had  news. 

Face  to  face  with  the  stranger,  Ambrose  was 
sensible  that  he  had  to  deal  with  an  unconmKm 
character.  There  was  something  about  him,  he  couM 
not  decide  what,  that  distinguished  him  from  every 
other  man  of  Indian  blood  that  Ambrose  had  ever 
met.    He  wore  a  well-fitting  suit  of  blue  serge  and  a 
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-  op  North.    "  Quite  a  .weU,"  was  Ambrose's  inward 

"  You  are  Ambrose  Doane,  I  suppose  T  he  said  m 
English  as  good  as  Ambrose's  own. 

Ambrose  nodded.  .     «     .,i      i  _* 

"I  knew  you  had  dinner  with  Mr.  Gaviller  last 
night,"  the  man  went  on,  "  but,  as  you  didn  t  drop 
inon  us  at  the  store  to-day.  I  supposed  you  had  gone 
back.    I  didn't  expect  to  find  you  here. 

He  was  fluent  for  one  of  his  colour,  too  fluent  thj 
other  man  felt.    Ambrose  was  sizing  ^"J^^P  ^**? 
interest.    It  finaUy  came  to  him  what  the  man  s 
distinguishing  quality  was.    It  was  his  open  look, 
an  egression  almost  of  benignity,  absolutely  foreign 
to  the  Indian  character.    Indians  may  give  their 
eyes  freely  to  one  another,  but  a  white  man  never 
sees  beneath  the  glassy  surface.    This  Indian  m  look 
and  manner  resembled  an  English  country  gentleman, 
much  sunburned ;    or  one  of  those  imiversity-bred 
East  Indian  potentetes  who  affect  motor-cMs  wid 
polo  ponies.    Oddly  enough  his  candid  look  affronted 
Ambrose.    "  It  isn't  natural,"  he  told  himself. 

"  I  am  Gordon  Strange,  bookkeeper  at  Fort  JiJiter- 
prise,"  the  stranger  volimteered. 

The  bookkeeper  of  a  big  trading  post  is  always 
second  in  command.  Ambrose  understood  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  person  of  consideration  m 

tiie  country.  „ 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said.  "  Fill  up  your  pipe. 
Strange  obeyed.  "  We're  supposed  to  be  red-hot 
rivals  in  business,"  he  said  with  an  agreeable  laugh. 
"But  that  needn't  prevent,  eh?  Funny  I  should 
stumble  on  you  like  this  I  I  ride  every  night  after 
supper— a  man  needs  a  bit  of  exercise  after  working 
aU  ds^  in  the  store.    I  saw  the  light  of  your  foe. 

He  was  too  anxibus  to  have  it  understood  that  the 
meeting  was  accidental.  Ambrose  began  to  suspect 
that  he  had  ridden  out  on  purpose  to  sec  him. 
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Ibe  better  men  among  the  natives,  such  as  Tole 
Grampiorre,  have  a  pride  of  their  own,  but  they  never 
presume  to  the  same  footing  as  the  white  men. 
Strange,  however,  talked  as  one  gentleman  to  another. 
There  was  nothing  blatant  in  it ;  he  had  a  well-bred 
man's  care  for  the  prejudices  of  another.  Neverthe- 
less, as  they  talked  on  Ambrose  began  to  feel  a 
curious  repugnance  to  his  visitor,  that  made  him 
wary  of  his  own  speech. 

**  Too  darnn  gentlemanly,"  he  said  to  himself. 

'*  Why  didn't  you  come  in  to  see  us  to-day  ?  " 
inquired  Strange.  "  We  don't  expect  a  traveller  to 
give  us  the  go-by." 

"  Well,"  said  Ambrose  dryly,  *'  I  had  an  idea  that 
my  room  would  be  preferred  to  my  company." 

**  Nonsense  I  "  said  Strange,  laughing.  "  We  don't 
carry  our  business  war  as  far  as  tluit.  Why  we  want 
to  show  you  free-traders  what  a  fine  place  we  have, 
so  we  can  crow  over  you  a  little.  Anyway,  you  dined 
with  Mr.  Caviller,  didn't  you  ?  " 

**  John  Caviller  would  never  let  himself  off  any  of 
the  duties  of  hospitality,"  said  Ambrose  cautiously. 

He  was  wondering  how  far  Strange  mi^t  be 
admitted  to  Caviller's  confidence.  That  he  was 
being  drawn  out  Ambrose  had  no  doubt  at  all,  but 
he  did  not  know  just  to  what  end. 

Strange  launched  into  extensive  praises  of  John 
Caviller.  "  I  ought  to  know,"  he  said  in  conclusion. 
'*  I've  worked  for  him  twenty-nine  years.  He  taught 
me  all  I  know.    He's  been  a  second  father  to  me  !  "' 

Ambrose  felt  as  an  honest  man  hearii^;  an  un- 
necessary and  fulsome  panegyric  must  feel,  slightly 
nauseated.    He  said  nothing. 

Strange  was  quick  to  perceive  the  absence  of 
mthusiasm.  He  laughed  agreeably.  "  I  suppose 
I  can  hardly  expect  you  to  chime  in  with  me,"  he 
said.    *'  The  old  man  is  death  on  free-traders  !  " 

**  I  have  nothing  against  him,"  said  Ambrose 
quickly. 
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••  Of  oourse,  I  don*t  always  agree  with  him  on 
matten  of  poUcy."  Strange  went  on.  '  Cunous, 
isn't  it,  how  a  man's  ruling  characteristic  »>««»«?«> 
ffet  the  better  of  him  as  he  grows  old.  Mr.  GaviUer 
to  always  just,  but,  weU.  a  leetle  hard  !  He's  pushing 
the  people  a  Uttlc  too  far  lately.  I  leU  him  so  to  his 
face— I  oppose  him  all  I  can.     But,  of  course,  he  s 

the  boss ! "  ,  ,.         •  _*• 

Ambrose  began  to  feel  an  obscure  and  discomiortmg 
indignation  at  his  visitor.    He  wished  he  would  go. 

"You  really  n  .-'  «-"  our  plant  before  you  go 
back,"  said  Strai  - :»  model  farm,  the  dairy 

herd,  the  flour  mu^  'h^  av;'  mill.  Will  you  come 
up  to-morrow  and  1'     -af  iaW  j  you  about  ?  " 

His  glibness  had  '  '^'^  t  of  rendering  Ambrose 
monosyllabic.     "Mo,    he  said.  ..«tl^j-j 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  "  said  Strange,  laughing.  What  did 
you  come  to  Fort  Enterprise  for  if  you  feel  tLat  way 

about  us  ? "  ^       .  .  u    j._*. 

Under  his  careless  air  Ambrose  thought  he  distm- 
guished  a  certain  eagerness  to  hear  the  answer.  So 
he  said  nothing. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  and  the  old  gentleman  must  have 
had  words,"  Strange  went  on,  still  smiling.  "  Take  it 
from  m**,  his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite !  If  he  broke 
out  at '  ou,  he's  sorry  for  it  now.  It  takes  half  my  time 
to  fix  up  his  little  differences  with  the  people  here  1 " 

He  paused  to  give  the  other  an  opportunity  to 
ik.     Ambrose  remained  mum. 
The  old  man  certainly  has  a  rough  side  to  his 
tongue,"  murmured  Strange  insinuatingly. 

"You're  jumping  to  conclusions,"  said  Ambrose 
coolly.  "  John  Caviller  gave  me  no  cause  for  offence. 
I  was  well  entertained  at  his  house." 

"  Um  1 "  said  Strange.  He  seemed  rather  at  a  loss. 
Presently  he  went  on  to  tell  in  a  careless  voice  of  the 
coyote  hunts  they  had.  Afterwards  he  casually 
inquired  how  long  Ambrose  meant  to  stay  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
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"  I  don*t  know/*  was  the  bhint  answer. 

*'  Well,  really,"  said  Strange  with  his  lau|^— the 


sound  of  it  was  becoming  highly  exasperating  to 
Ambrose.  "I  don't  want  to  pry  into  your  affairs, 
but  you  must  admit  it  looks  queer  for  you  to  be 
camping  here  on  the  edge  of  the  Company  reservation, 
without  ever  coming  in." 

Ambrose  was  wroth  with  himself  for  not  playing  a 
better  part,  but  the  man  affected  him  vdth  such 
repugnance  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  dissimulate. 
"Sorry,"  he  said  stiffly.  "You'U  have  to  make 
what  you  can  of  it." 

Strange  got  up.  His  candid  air  now  had  a  touch 
of  manly  pride.  "  Oh,  I  can  take  a  hint,"  he  said. 
"  Hanged  if  I  know  what  you've  got  against  me  I  " 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  said  Ambrose. 

*'  I  come  to  you  in  all  friendliness " 

"Thought  you  said  you  stumbled  on  me,"  inter- 
rupted Ambrose. 

"  I  mean,  of  course,  when  I  saw  you  here,  I  came 
in  friendliness,"  Strange  explained  with  dignity. 

"Well,  go  in  friendliness,  and  no  harm  done  on 
either  side,"  said  Ambrose  coolly. 

For  a  brief  instant  Strange  lost  his  benignant  air. 
"I've  lived  North  all  my  life,"  he  said,  "and  I 
never  met  with  the  like.  We  have  different  ideas 
about  hospitality." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Ambrose  coolly.  "Good- 
night." 

When  his  visitor  jode  away  Ambrose  turned  with 
relief  to  his  dog.  The  sight  of  Job's  honest  ugliness 
was  good  to  him.  "He's  a  ciu*,  Job,"  he  said 
strongly.  "  A  snake  in  the  grass  I  An  oily  scoundrel  I 
I  don't  know  how  I  know  it,  but  I  know  it.  A  square 
man  would  have  punched  me,  the  way  I  talked  to 

him." 

Job  wagged  his  tail  in  entire  approval  of  his 
master's  judgment.  Ambrose  turned  in,  feeling 
better  for  havmg  spoken  his  mind.  Nevertheless,  as  he 


lay  waitinff  for  deep,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
htea  somewhat  hasty.  After  aU,  he  had  nothing  to 
go  on.  And,  even  supposing  Strange  were  what  he 
thought  him,  how  foolish  he,  Ambrose,  had  been  to 
show  his  hand.  If  he  had  been  craftier  he  mjgnt 
have  learned  things  of  value  fo^  him  to  know.  Follow- 
ing this  unsatisfactory  train  of  thought  he  fell  asleep. 


Again  he  was  awakened  by  a  furious  barking  from 
Job.  It  was  even  earlier  than  on  the  preceding 
morning.  The  sun  was  not  up ;  the  river  was  like 
a  grey  ghost.  Ambrose,  expecting  Tole,  looked  for  a 
dug-out.  There  was  none  in  sight.  Job's  agitated 
barks  wer?  addressed  in  the  other  direction. 

Issuing  from  his  tent  Ambrose  beheld  a  quamt 
little  man  squatting  on  top  of  the  bank  like  an  unage. 
He  had  an  air  of  strange  patience,  as  if  he  had  been 
waiting  for  hours,  and  expected  to  wait.  His  brown 
mask  of  a  face  changed  not  a  line  at  the  sight  of 

Ambrose.  ,   ,  .,       ,  .^ 

"  ^Vhat  do  you  want  ?  "  demanded  the  white  man. 
"Please,  I  want  spik  wit'  you,"  the  little  man 

softly  replied. 

"  Come  down  here  then,"  said  Ambrose. 

The  early  caller  looked  at  Job  apprehensively. 
Ambrose  sUenced  the  dog  with  a  command,  and  the 
man  came  slowly  down  the  bank,  cringing  a  little. 
The  quaintness  of  aspect  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  wore  a  coat  and  trousers  originally  designed 
for  a  tull,  stout  man.  Ambrose  suspected  he  had  a 
child  to  deal  with,  until  he  saw  the  wrinkles  and  the 
sophisticated  eyes. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I,  Alexander  Selkirk,  me,"  was  the  answer. 

Ambrose  could  not  but  smile  at  the  misapplication 
of  the  sonorous  Scotch  name  to  such  a  manikin. 

"  You  Ambrose  Doane,"  the  other  said  solemnly. 

"  Everybody  seems  to  know  me,"  said  Ambrose.    , 
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Alexander  stared  at  him  with  a  lulten,  walled, 
speculative  regard,  exactly,  Ambrose  thoim^t.  Bice  a 
schoolboy  facing  an  irate  master,  and  wondering 
where  the  blow  will  fall.  To  carry  out  this  effe^ 
he  was  holdii^  something  inside  his  voluminous 
jacket,  something  that  suggested  contraband. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  '*  demanded  Ambrose. 
Without  changing  a  muscle  of  his  face,  Alexander 
undid  a  button  and  produced  a  gleaming  black  pelt. 
Ambrose  gasped.  It  was  a  beautiful  black  fox. 
Such  4  prize  does  not  come  a  trader's  way  once  in 
three  seasons.  The  last  black  fox  Minot  and  Doane 
had  seciu%d  brought  twelve  hundred  dollars  in 
London,  and  it  was  not  so  fine  a  specimen  as  this. 
Lustrous,  silky,  black  as  anthracite,  every  hair  in 
place,  and  not  a  white  hair  showing  except  the  tuft 
at  the  end  of  the  brush. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  "  Ambrose  asked,  amazed. 
"  I  trap  him,  me,  myself,"  said  Alexander. 
"  When  ?  " 
"     "  Las'  Februar'." 

"Are  you  offering  it  to  me?"  asked  Ambrose, 
eyeing  it  desirously. 

**  'Ow  much  ?  "  demanded  Alexander,  affecting  a 
wall-eyed  indifference. 

Ambrose  made  a  more  careful  examination.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  it ;  the  skin  was  perfect.  He  thrilled 
at  the  idea  of  returning  with  such  a  prize  to  his 
partner.    He  made  a  rapid  calculation. 

"  Five  hundred  and  fifty  cash,"  he  said.  "  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  in  trade." 

A  spark  showed  in  Alexander's  eyes.  "  It  is 
yours,"  he  said. 

"  How  can  we  make  a  trade  ?  "  said  Ambrose,  per- 
plexed. "John  Caviller  would  never  honour  any 
order  of  mine.  I  have  no  goods  here  to  give  you  in 
trade." 

"AU  right,"  said  Alexander  imperturbably.  "I 
go  to  Moultrie  ^o  get  goods." 
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'**  Ytm,  too,"  said  Ambrose.    *'  I  can't  import  you 

aU!" 

"  I  got  go  Moultrie,  me,"  said  Alexander.  "  I  got 
trouble  wit'  GaviUer.  He  starve  me  and  my  children. 
Tbey  sick." 

**  Starve  you  1 " 

**  Gaviller  give  no  more  debt  till  I  bring  him  my 
black  fox,"  iUexander  went  on  apathetically.  "  Give 
DO  floxu',  no  sugar,  no  meat,  no  tea.  My  brot'er  feed 
us  some.  Gaviller  say  to  him  better  not.  So  now  we 
have  not'ing.    We  ongry." 

This  promised  difficulties.  Ambrose  frowned.  "Tell 
me  the  whole  story,"  he  said. 

The  little  man  was  eyeing  the  grub  box  wolfishly. 
Throwing  back  the  cover,  Ambrose  offered  him  a  coid 
bannock. 

"  Here,"  he  said.     "  Eat  and  tell  me." 

Alexander,  without  a  word,  turned  and  scrasibkd 
up  the  bank,  and  disappeared,  clutching  the  loaf  to 
his  breast.  The  white  man  shouted  after  him  without 
effect.    He  left  the  precious  pelt  behind  him. 

Ambrose  shrugged  philosophically.     "  You  n«ver 

can  tell !  " 

Presently  Alexander  came  back,  his  seamy  brown 
face  as  blank  as  ever.  He  vouchsafed  no  explanation. 
Ambrose  affected  not  to  notice  him.  He  had  long 
since  found  it  to  be  the  best  way  of  getting  what  he 
wanted.  The  breed  squatted  on  the  stones,  prepared 
to  wait  for  the  judgment  day  it  seemed. 

After  awhile  he  said,  with  the  wary,  defiant  look  of 
a  child  beggar  who  expects  to  be  refused,  perhaps 
cuffed,  "  Give  me  'not'er  piece  of  bread." 

Ambrose,  without  a  vord,  broke  his  remaining 
bannock  in  two  and  gave  him  half.  Alexander  bolted 
it  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  sat  as  before,  waiting. 

Ambrose,  wearying  of  this,  dropped  the  pelt  on  his 
knees,  saying:  "Take  your  black  fox.  I  cannot 
trade  with  you." 

It  had  the  desired  effect.    Alexander  arose  and  put 
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the  skin  inside  the  toit.    **  It  is  youis,"  he  said. 
"Give  me  tobacco." 

Ambrose  tossed  him  his  pouch. 

Wh«i  the  little  man  got  his  pipe  going,  squatting  on 
his  heels  as  before,  he  told  his  tale.  "Me  spik 
Angleys  no  good,"  he  said,  fingering  his  Adam's  apple, 
as  if  the  defect  was  there.  "  Las'  winter  I  ver'  poor. 
All  tarn  moch  siek  in  my  stummick.  I  catch  him 
fine  black  fox.  Wa !  I  say.  I  rich  now.  I  tak'  him 
John  Caviller.  Caviller  say  :  '  Three  hunder  twenty 
dollar  in  trade.'  Wa  !  That  is  not'in'.  I  am  sick  to 
hear  it.  Already  I  owe  that  debt  on  the  book.  Then 
I  am  mad.  Caviller  t'ink  for  uecause  I  poor  and  sick 
I  tak'  littie  price.     I  t'ink  no. 

"So  I  tak'  her  home.  The  men  they  look 
at  her.  Wa !  they  say,  she  is  mtwflwan— what 
you  say,  beauty  ?  They  say :  '  Don'  give  Caviller 
that  black  fox,  Sandy.  He  got  pay  more.'  So 
I  keep  her.  Caviller  laugh.  He;  say :  '  You  got 
give  me  that  black  fox  soon.  I  not  pay  so  moch  in 
sunmier.'  " 

The  apathetic  way  in  which  this  was  told  affected 
Ambrose  strongly.  His  face  reddened  with  indigna- 
tion. The  story  bore  the  hall-marks  of  truth. 
Certainly  the  man's  hunger  was  not  feigned  ;  likewise 
his  eagerness  to  accept  the  moderate  price  Ambrose 
had  offered  him  was  significant.  Ambrose  scowled  in 
his  perplexity. 

"  Hanged  if  I  know  what  to  do  for  you  !  "  he  said. 
"  I'll  give  you  a  receipt  for  the  skin.  I'll  give  you  a 
little  grub.  Then  you  go  home  and  stay  until  I  can 
arrai\ge  something." 

Alexander  received  this  as  if  he  had  not  heard  it. 

"  You  hear  !  "  said  Ambrose.     "  Is  that  all  right  ?  " 

"  I  got  go  Moultrie,"  the  little  man  said  stolidly. 

"  You  can't !  "  cried  Ambrose. 

Alexander  merely  sat  like  an  image. 

This  was  highly  exasperating  to  the  white  man. 
"  You've  got  to  go  home,  I  tell  you."  he  cried. 
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**  I  not  go  home/'  the  native  said,  with  his  strange 
apathy.    '*  Caviller  Idll  me  now." 

** Nonsense!"  cried  Ambrose.  "He's  got  to 
respect  the  law." 

Alexander  was  unmoved.  "  He  not  give  me  no 
grub,"  he  said.    "  I  starve  here." 

Thii  was  unanswerable.  Ambrose,  divided  between 
annoyance  and  compassion,  fumed  in  silence.  He 
himaelf  had  only  enough  food  for  a  few  days.  The 
breed  wow  him  out  with  his  stolidity.  He  said  at 
last :  "  Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Give  me  little  flour,"  said  Alexander.  "  I  go  to 
Moultrie." 

**  What  will  you  do  with  your  family  ?  " 

"  I  tak'  them." 

**  How  many  ?  " 

*'  My  woman,  my  boy,  my  two  girl,  my  baby." 

*'  Good  Lord  !  "  cried  Ambrose.  "  Have  you  a 
boat?" 

"  Non  I    There  is  timber  down  the  river.    I  mak' 

a  raf',  me." 

"  It  would  take  you  two  weeks  to  float  down," 
cried  Ambrose.  "I  have  only  thirty  pounds  of 
flow." 

Alexander  shrugged.  "We  ongry  anyway,"  he 
said.     "  We  lak  be  ongry  on  the  way." 

Amtoose  swore  savagely  under  his  breath.  This 
was  neariy  hopeless.  He  strode  up  and  down 
threshii^  his  toains  for  a  solution.  Alexander  squat- 
ting on  his  heels  waited  apathetically  for  the  verdict. 
He  had  shifted  his  burden  to  the  white  man. 

"  Where  is  your  family  ?  "  demanded  Ambrose. 

Alexander  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  spoke  a 
word  in  Cree.  Instantly  four  heads  appeared  over 
the  edge  of  the  bank.  Job  barked  once  in  startled 
and  indignant  protest  and  went  to  Ambrose's  heels. 
Ambrose  could  not  forbear  a  start  of  laughter  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  apparition.  It  was  like  the  genii 
in  a  pantomime,  bobbing  up  through  the  trap-<ioors. 
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**  Come  down,"  he  said. 

A  distressful  little  procession  faced  him ;  they  were 
gaunt,  ragged,  appallingly  dirty,  and  terrified  almost 
into  a  state  of  idiocy.  First  came  the  mother,  a 
travesty  of  womanhood,  dehumanised  except  for 
her  tragic,  terrified  eyes.  A  boy  of  sixteen  followed 
her,  ugly  and  misshapen  as  a  gaigoyle;  he  carried 
the  baby  in  a  sling  on  his  back.  Two  timorous, 
ragged  little  girls  came  last.  They  lugged  their 
pitiful  belongings  with  them :  a  few  rags  of  bedding 
and  clothes,  some  traps  and  snow-shoes  and  cooking 
utensils.  The  smaller  girl  bore  a  holy  picture  in  a 
gaudy  frame. 

Ambrose's  heart  was  wrung  by  the  sight  of  so  much 
misery.  He  stormed  at  Alexander.  "  Good  God  I 
what  a  state  to  get  into !  What's  the  matter  with 
you  that  you  can't  keep  them  better  than  that? 
You've  no  right  to  marry  and  have  children." 

Somehow  they  apprehended  the  compassion  that 
animated  his  anger,  and  were  not  afraid  of  him. 
They  lined  up  before  him,  mutely  bespeaking  his 
assistance,  llieir  faith  in  his  power  to  rescue  them 
was  implicit.  That  was  what  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  refuse. 

"  Here  !  "  he  said  roughly.  "  You'll  have  to  take 
my  dug-out.  I'U  get  another  from  Grampierre. 
You  can  make  Moultrie  in  six  days  in  that,  if  you 
work.  That'll  give  you  five  pounds  of  floiu*  a  day, 
enough  to  keep  you  alive." 

The  word  "  dug-out "  galvanised  Alexander  into 
action.  Without  a  glance  in  Ambrose's  direction, 
he  ran  to  the  craft,  and,  running  it  a  little  way  into 
the  water,  rocked  it  from  side  to  side  to  satisfy 
himself  there  were  no  leaks.  Turning  to  his  family, 
he  spoke  a  command  in  Cree,  and  forthwith  they 
began  to  pitch  their  buncilcs  in. 

Ambrose  was  accustomed  to  the  thanklessness  of 
the  humbler  natives.  They  are  hke  childrm  wko 
look  to  the  white  man  for  everything,  aad  tak/t  "whtA 
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^tey  can  flet  as  a  matter  of  course.  StiU,  he  was  a 
Jttle  nonplussed  by  the  excessive  precipiUtion  of  this 
fanuly.  It  occurred  to  him  there  was  something 
more  in  theb  desperate  eagerness  to  get  away  than 
Alexander's  tale  had  explained.  But,  having  given 
his  word,  he  could  not  take  it  back.  Prom  father 
down  to  babe  their  faces  expressed  such  relief  and 
hope  he  had  not  the  heart  to  rebuke  them.  Alexander 
came  to  him  for  the  food,  and  he  handed  over  all  he 
had. 

"  Wait !  "  he  said.  "  I  will  give  you  a  letter  for 
Feter  Mmot.  Lord  1 "  he  added  inwardly,  "Peter 
won't  thank  me  for  dumping  this  on  him  !  " 

On  a  leaf  of  his  note-book  he  scribbled  a  few  lines 
to  his  partner,  explaining  the  situation. 

"  You  understand,"  he  said  to  Alexander,  "  out  of 
your  credit  for  the  black  fox  John  Caviller  must  be 
paid  what  you  owe  Imn." 

Alexander  nodded  indifferently— mad  to  be  away. 

As  Alexander's  squaw  was  about  to  get  in  the  dug- 
out she  paused  on  the  stones  and  looked  at  Ambrose, 
her  ugly,  dark  face  working  with  emotion.  Her  eyes 
were  as  piteous  as  a  wounded  animal's.  She  flung 
up  her  hands  in  a  gesture  expressing  her  powerlessness 
to  speak.  It  seemed  there  was  some  gratitude  in  the 
family.  Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse  she  caught  up 
Ambrose's  hand  and  pressed  it  passionately  to  her 
lips.  The  white  man  feU  back  astonished  and 
abashed.    Alexander  paid  no  attention  at  all. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  after  Ambrose  had  given 
them  the  dug-out  the  distressed  family  pushed  off 
fOT  a  new  land.  Father  and  son  paddled  as  if  the 
<tevd  were  behind  them. 

"I  w(»der  if  I've  done  the  right  thing !  "  mused 
Aiiu»rose. 


^^^Airks  had  not  long  dimppmnd  down  the 
■«•,  wben  Ambrose  received  another  vkitor.     This  \ 
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was  a  surly  native  youth,  who,  without  greeting, 
handed  him  a  note,  and  rode  back  to  the  Fort. 
Ambrose's  heart  beat  high  as  he  examined  the  super- 
scription. He  did  not  need  to  be  told  who  had 
written  it.    But  he  r/as  not  prepared  for  the  contents. 

•'Deae, — Come  to  me  at  once.    Come  directly 
to  the  house.    I  am  in  great  trouble. 

"  COUNA." 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE   QUARREL 

AMBROSE,  hastening  to  Caviller's  house  with 
a  heart  full  of  anxiety,  came  upon  Gordon 
Strange  as  he  rounded  the  comer  of  the 
Company  store.  The  breed  was  at  the  door.  Evi- 
dently he  harboured  no  resentment,  for  his  face 
lighted  up  as  at  the  sight  of  an  old  friend. 
"  Well  I  "  he  said.  "  So  you  came  to  see  us." 
Ambrose  felt  the  same  unregenerate  impulse  to 
punch  the  smooth  face.  However,  with  more  cir- 
cumspection than  upon  the  previous  occasion,  he 
returned  a  civil  answer. 

"Have  you  heard?"  asked  Strange  with  an 
expression  of  serious  concern. 

Ambrose  reflected  that  Strange  probably  knew  a 
message  had  been  sent  him.  "  Heard  what  ?  "  he 
asked  non-committally. 

"  Mr.  'Javiller  was  taken  sick  last  night." 
"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  asked  Ambrose 
quickly. 

Strange  shrugged.  "I  do  not  know 
Ike  doctor  has  not  come  out  of  the  house 
was  sciit  for.    A  stroke,  I  fancy." 

"I  will  go  to  the  house  and  inquire,'  said  Ambrose. 

He  proceeded,  telling  himself  that  Strange  had  not 
got  any  change  out  of  him  this  time.  He  was 
relieved  by  the  breed's  news ;  he  had  feared  worse. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  terribly  hard  on  Colina,  but  on  his 
own  accoimt  he  could  not  feel  much  pain  of  mind 
over  a  sickness  of  Caviller's. 

The  half-breed  girl  who  admitted  him  showed  a 
uoMcd  yellow  face.    Evidently  the  case  was  a  serious 
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one.  She  udiered  him  into  the  library.  Tlie  aqieet, 
the  very  smell  of  the  little  room,  brou|^t  beck  the 
scene  of  two  days  before,  and  set  Ambrose's  heart  to 
beating. 

Presently  Colina  came  swiftly  in,  closing  the  door 
bdund  her.  She  was  very  pale,  and  there  were  dark 
circles  under  her  eyes.  She  showed  the  unnatural 
self-possession  that  a  brave  woman  forces  on  herself  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  emergency.  Her  eyes  were 
tragic.  She  came  straight  lo  his  arms.  She  lowered 
her  head,  and  partly  broke  down  and  wept  a  little. 

"  Ah,  it's  so  good  to  have  someone  to  lean  on  I  '* 
she  miirmured. 

**  Your  father — ^what  is  the  matter  witk  him  T  " 
asked  Ambrose. 

The  look  in  her  eyes  and  her  piteous  shaking 
warned  him  to  expect  something  worse  than  the  tale 
of  an  illness. 

She  lifted  her  white  face.  "  Father — ^was  shot  last 
night,"  she  said. 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  Ambrose.    "  By  whom  ?  " 

"  We  do  not  know." 

"  He's  not — ^he's  not  ?  "  Ambrose's  tongue  balked 
at  the  dreadful  word. 

She  shook  her  head.  **  A  dangerous  wound,  not 
necessarily  fatal.    We  can't  tell  yet." 

"  You  have  no  idea  who  did  it  ?  " 

Colina  schooled  herself  to  give  him  a  coherent 
account  of  what  had  happen^.  The  sight  of  her 
forced  calmness,  with  those  '-yes,  was  inexpressibly 
painful. 

"  No.  He  went  out  after  dinner.  He  said  he 
had  to  see  a  man.  He  did  not  mention  his  name. 
He  came  back  at  dusk.  I  was  on  the  verandah.  He 
was  walking  as  usual — ^perfectly  straight.  But  one 
hand  was  pressed  to  his  side.  He  passed  me  without 
speaking.  I  followed  him  in.  In  the  passage  he 
said :  **  I  am  shot.  Tell  no  one  but  Giddmgs.  Then 
he  collapsed  in  my  arms.    "He  has  not  spoken  since.** 
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heard  this  with  mixBd  fedhigs.  His 
hMurt  bled  for  Colina.  Yet  the  grim  thought  would 
not  down  that  the  tyrannous  old  trader  had  received 
no  more  than  his  deserts.  He  soothed  her  with 
dumsy  tenderness. 

**  Why  do  you  want  to  keep  it  a  secret  ?  "  he  asked 
after  a  while. 

**  Father  wished  it,"  said  Colina.  "  We  think  he 
must  have  had  a  good  reaasn.  The  doctor  thinks  it 
is  best.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with 
the  natives ;  many  of  them  amt  ugly  and  rebellious. 
And  we  whites  are  so  few.  Father  could  keep  them 
in  hand.  They  are  in  such  awe  of  him  ;  they  regard 
him  as  something  almost  more  than  mortal.  If  they 
learn  that  he  is  vulnerable,  who  knows  what  might 
happen  ?  " 

*'  I  understand,"  said  Ambrose  grimly. 

"  So  no  one  knows,  not  even  the  servants.  I  have 
hidden  all  the — ^things.  Of  course,  the  man  who  did 
it  will  never  tdl."  The  too-calm  voice  suddenly  broke 
on  a  cry  of  agony.     "  Oh,  Ambrose  1  " 

He  comforted  her  mutely. 

"  It  is  so  dreadful  to  think  that  anyone  should  hate 
him  so,"  said  poor  Colina.  "  So  unjust !  They  are 
like  his  children.  He  is  severe  with  them  only  for 
their  good." 

Ambrose  concealed  a  grim  smile  at  this  partial 
view  of  John  Gaviller. 

"He  lies  there  so  white  and  still,"  she  went  on. 
"It  nearly  breaks  my  heart  to  think  how  I  have 

guan-elled  with  him  and  gone  against  his  wishes. 
f  waiting  on  him  day  and  night  will  ever  make 
it  up  to  him  I'U  do  it !  " 

AJnbrose's  breast  stirred  a  little  with  resentment, 
but  he  kept  his  mouth  shut.  He  understood  that  it  was 
good  for^Colina  to  unbtu'den  her  breast. 

"  Ah,\hank  God  I  have  you  !  "  she  murmured. 
They  heard  the  doctor  coming,  and  Colina  drew 
away.    She  introduced  the  two  men. 
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" Mr.  Doane  is  my  friend/'  she  said.  "He  is  one 
o!  us." 

The  doctor  favoured  Ambrose  with  a  glance  of 
astonishment,  before  making  his  professional  an- 
nouncement. Ambrose  saw  the  typical  hanger  on  of 
a  trading  post,  a  white  man  of  Caviller's  age,  careless 
in  dress,  with  a  humorous,  intelligent  face,  showing 
the  ravages  of  a  weak  will.  At  present,  with  the  sole 
responsibility  of  an  important  case  on  his  ihoulders, 
he  looked  something  like  the  man  he  was  meant  to  be. 

It  was  no  time  for  commonplaces.  "  John  is  con- 
scious," he  said  directly.  "  He  is  showing  remark- 
able resistance.  There  is  no  need  for  any  inunediate 
alarm.  He  wants  to  make  a  statement.  I  made  the 
excuse  of  getting  pencil  and  paper  to  come  down  here. 
In  a  matter  of  such  importance  I  think  there  should 
be  another  witness." 

"  I  wiU  go,"  said  Colina. 

Giddings  shook  his  head.  "  Your  father  expressly 
forbade  it,"  he  said.     "  He  wishes  to  spare  you." 

Colina  made  an  impatient  gesture,  but  seemed  to 
acquiesce.     "  You  go,"  she  said  to  Ambrose. 

Giddings  looked  doubtful,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  sight  of  me "  Ambrose  began. 

"  I  don't  mean  that  you  should  go  in,"  said  Colina. 
"  If  you  stand  in  the  doorway  he  cannot  see  you  the 
way  he  lies." 

Ambrose  nodded  and  followed  Giddings  out. 
*'  What  is  the  wound  ?  "  he  asked  softly. 

"  Through  the  left  lung.  He  will  not  die  of  the 
shot.     I  can't  tell  yet  what  may  develop." 

Ambrose  halted  at  the  open  door  of  Caviller's  room. 
The  windows  looked  out  over  the  river,  and  the 
cooling  north-west  wind  was  wafted  through.  The 
hospital-like  bareness  of  the  room  evinced  a  simple 
taste  in  the  owner.  The  gimcracks  he  loved  to  make 
were  all  for  the  public  rooms  below.  The  head  of  the 
bed  was  toward  the  door.  On  the  pillow  Ambrose 
could  see  the  grey  head,  a  little  bald  on  the  crown. 
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Giddings,  after  feeling  his  patient's  pulse,  sat  down 
beside  the  bed  with  pad  and  pencil.  "  I'm  ready  to 
take  down  what  you  say,"  he  said. 

The  wounded  man  said  in  a  weak  but  surprisingly 
clear  voice  :  "  You  understand  this  is  not  to  be  used 
unless  the  worst  happens  to  me." 
Giddings  nodded. 

"  You  must  give  me  your  word  that  no  proceedmgs 
will  be  taken  against  tue  man  I  name  unless  I 
die.  I  will  not  die.  When  I  get  up  I  will  attend  to 
him." 

*'  I  promise,"  said  Giddings. 

After  a  brief  pause  Gaviller  said  :  "  I  was  shot  by 
the  breed  known  as  Sandy  Selkirk." 

Ambrose  sharply  caught  his  breath.  A  great  light 
broke  upon  him. 

Gaviller  went  on  :  "  He  caught  a  black  fox  last 
winter,  that  he  has  persistently  refused  to  give  up  to 
me.  Out  of  sheer  obstinacy  he  preferred  to  starve  his 
family.  Yesterday  Strange  told  me  he  thought  it 
likely  Selkirk  would  try  to  dispose  of  the  skin  to 
Ambrose  Doane,  the  free-trader,  who  is  hanging 
around  the  Fort." 

Giddings  sent  a  startled  glance  towards  the  door. 
"  Strange  said  perhaps  news  of  it  had  been  carried 
down  the  river,  and  that  was  what  Doane  had  come 
for.  So  I  went  to  Selkirk's  shack  last  night  to  get  it. 
I  consider  it  mine  because  Selkirk  already  owes  the 
Company  its  value.  Any  attempt  to  dispose  of  it 
elsewhere  would  be  the  same  as  robbing  me.  Selkirk 
refused  to  give  it  up,  and  I  took  it.  He  shot  me  from 
behind.  There  were  no  witnesses  but  his  family. 
That  is  all  I  want  to  say." 

"  I  have  it,"  mvumured  Giddings. 
The  grey  head  rolled  impatiently  on  the  pillow. 
"  Giddings,  don't  let  that  skin  get  away.    I  rely  on 
you.    Be  firm !    Be  secret !  " 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  the  doctor. 

He  came  to  the  door,  ostensibly  to  close  it,  showing 
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Ambrose  nodded  to  him  reassuringly,  meaninff  to 
convey  that  nothing  he  had  heard  woSld  influencf  Ws 
course  of  action. 

Giddings  closed  the  door,  and  Ambrose  returned 
downstairs  with  a  heart  that  sank  lower  at  each  step. 
What  he  hB  i  at  first  regarded  calmly  enough  L 
^^V^  •    ?^^  he  now  clearly  saw  was  likdy  to 

she  cried  passionately.     "I'm 
I  must  know  where  we  all 


To  save  her  feelings  he  instinc- 


"  I  must  know  !  " 
the  head  here  now. 
stand." 

Ambrose  told  her.  ^„  „„,c  „ci  ic 
tiyely  softened  the  L^rsher  features 
his  own  cause  any  good  later. 

Jii?^'"*!^™*^!?'"  ^l^^^^^  Colina  between  set 
teetn  I  know  hrni.  A  sneaking  little  scoundrel  1 
Just  the  one  to  shoot  from  behind.  To  think  we 
must  let  hrni  go  !    That  is  the  hardest  I  " 

Ambrose  was  silent, 
.."We  must  get  the  skin,"  she  went  on  eagerly. 

Giddmgs  can't  handle  the  natives.    You  do  that 

gone'lilhit7'  ''*''"  "'^^^'^^^^'^y-    "H-'« 

"HowToVlutow  ?»'""*'  "^'*^  ''^'^  ^y^^^-^- 

RoISJ"!;™^  to  my  camp  at  dawn,"  said  Ambrose. 
Honesty  compelling  him,  he  added  with  a  touch  of 
defiance  :      I  gave  him  my  dugH)ut  " 

aw?;t^sl^Sd*^°"  *^^-  "You  helped  him  get 
indijn^tlf'"'''  "'''"'  ^  Ixappened,"  he  said 

B„f  ?J!r^T^  ""^K  '*^^  ^""*'  ^»*^  q"i«l^  penitence. 
S^.  K  t^  "°u  ^u"^  ***  ^'^'  Presently  Se  frowi^ 
came  back:    she  began  to  breathe  quicUy.    "Y^ 
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saw  the  skin.  Tou  must  have  talked  with  him. 
You  took  his  part  against  father !  " 

Ambrose  had  nothing  to  say.  He  could  have 
groaned  aloud  in  his  helplessness  to  avert  the  catas- 
trophe that  he  saw  coming.  It  was  as  if  a  horrible 
black-shrouded  shape  had  stepped  between  him  and 
Colina.  She,  too,  was  aware  of  it.  For  an  age-long 
moment  they  stared  at  each  other  with  a  Mnd  of 
chilled  horror.  Neither  dared  speak  of  what  both 
were  thinking. 

At  last  Colina  tried  to  wave  the  hideous  phantom 
away.  "  Ah,  we  mustn't  quarrel  now  I "  she  said 
tremulously.  "  Couldn't  the  man  be  overtaken  and 
the  skin  recovered  ?  " 

"  Possibly,"  admitted  Ambrose.  "  I  wouldn't 
advise  it." 

Colina,  freshly  affronted,  struggled  with  her  anger. 

"  Let  me  explain,"  said  Ambrose.  "  I  agreed  to 
take  the  skin  from  him,  but  on  the  understanding 
that  out  of  the  price  Mr.  Caviller  must  be  paid  every 
cent  of  what  was  owing  him."  His  reasonable  air 
suddenly  failed  him.  *'  Colina ! "  he  burst  out 
imploringly,  "  it  was  worth  more  than  double  what 
your  father  offered.  That  was  the  trouble.  What 
is  a  skin  to  us  ?  I  pledge  myself  to  transmit  whatever 
price  it  brings  to  your  father.    Won't  that  do  ?  " 

"  Don't  say  an5rthing  more  about  it,"  said  Colina 
painfully.  "  You're  right,  we  mustn't  quarrel  about 
a  thing  like  that." 

A  wretched  constraint  fell  upon  them.  For  the 
moment  the  catastrophe  had  been  averted,  but  both 
felt  that  it  was  only  for  the  moment.  They  had 
nothing  to  say  to  each  other. 

FineJly  Colina  moved  towards  the  dcor.  "  I  must 
see  if  anything  is  wanted  upstairs,"  she  murmured. 
*' Wait  here  for  me." 
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When    Colina    returned    she    said    immediately: 
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"  Ambrose,  can  you  stay  at  Fort  Enterprise  a  little 
while  longer  ?  " 

His  heart  leaped  up.  "  As  long  as  I  can  help  you," 
he  cried. 

They  looked  at  each  other  wistfully.  They  wanted 
so  much  to  be  friends — ^but  the  black  shape  was  still 
there  in  the  room. 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  have  you  stay  here  in  the  house," 
said  Colina. 

Ambrose  shook  his  head.  *'  I'd  much  better  stay 
in  camp." 

She  acquiesced.  "There  are  three  white  men 
here,"  she  went  on :  "  Giddings,  Macfarlane  the 
policeman,  and  Air.  Pringle  the  missionary.  Each  is 
all  right  in  his  way,  but " 

"  They're  all  in  love  with  you,"  suggested  Ambrose. 

She  smiled  faintly.     "  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

Ambrose  shrugged.    "  Deduced  it." 

"You  see,  I  cannot  take  any  of  them  into  my 
confidence." 

"  Colina  !  "  he  cried.  "  If  you  would  only  let 
me " 

"  Ah,  I  want  to,"  she  returned.  "  If  only,  only  you 
will  not  abuse  him — ^wounded  and  helpless  as  he  is."  ' 

Here  was  the  black  shape  again. 

"  I  suppose  Gordon  Strange  will  run  the  business  ?  " 
sa'l  Ambrose. 

"  Naturally,"  said  Colina.  "  He  knows  everything 
about  it." 

"  If  you  want  my  advice,"  Ambrose  said  diffidently, 
"  do  not  trust  him  too  far." 

She  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  "  Mr.  Strange 
is  almost  like  one  of  the  family.  He's  been  father's 
right-hand  man  for  years  and  years.  Father  says  he's 
the  best  servant  the  Company  possesses." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Ambrose  doggedly,  "  but  a 
good  servant  makes  a  bad  master.  After  all,  he  is 
not  one  of  us.  If  you  value  my  advice  at  all  you  will 
never  let  hiai  know  he  is  running  things." 
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**  How  can  I  help  it  ?  I  haven't  told  him  yet  what 
has  happened,  but  Dr.  Giddings  and  I  agreed  that  he 
must  be  told.    He  never  mixes  with  the  natives." 

"  Of  course,  he  must  know  yoiu*  father  was 
wounded,  but  he  needn't  be  told  how  seriously.  If 
I  were  you  I  would  make  him  inform  me  of  every 
detail  of  the  business  on  the  pretext  of  repeating  it  to 
your  father.  And  I  would  issue  orders  to  him  as  if 
they  came  from  your  father's  bed." 

"  How  can  I  ?  "  said  Colina.  '*  I  know  nothing  of 
the  business." 

"  I  can  help  you,"  said  Ambrose,  "  if  you  want  me 
to.    I  know  it." 

"  But,  Ambrose,"  she  objected,  "  what  reason  have 
you  to  feel  so  strongly  against  Mr.  Strange  ?  " 

"  No  reason,"  he  said,  "  only  an  instinct.  I  believe 
he's  a  crook," 

"  Father  relies  on  him  absolutely." 

"  Maybe  his  influence  with  your  father  was  some- 
times unfortunate." 

Colina's  eyebrows  went  up.  "  Influence  ?  Father 
would  hardly  allow  his  judgment  to  be  swayed  by  a 
breed." 

"  You're  a  woman,"  said  Ambrose  earnestly. 
"  You  should  not  despise  these  feelings  that  we  have 
sometimes  and  cannot  give  a  reason  for.  I  saw 
Strange  on  my  way  here.  I  exchanged  only  half  a 
dozen  words  with  him,  yet  I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be 
that  he  was  glad  of  the  accident  to  your  father,  and 
hopes  to  profit  by  it  somehow." 

Colina  was  still  incredulous.  "  Look  what  he  wrote 
me  this  morning,"  she  cried.  "  It  sounds  so 
genuine." 

She  handed  him  a  note  from  the  desk.    He  read  : 


"  Deak  Miss  Colina, — ^They  are  saying  that  your 
father  has  been  taken  iU ;  that  the  doctor  has  been 
with  him  all  night.  I  am  more  distressed  than  I  can 
tell  you.    You  know  what  he  is  to  me.    Do  send  me 
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some  word.  He  was  so  cheerful  and  well  yesterday 
that  I  cannot  believe  it  can  be  serious.  Native  gossip 
always  magnifies  everything. 

**  If  it  is  all  right  to  speak  to  him  about  business  will 
you  remind  him  that  a  deputation  from  the  farmers  is 
due  at  the  store  this  morning  to  receive  his  final 
answer  as  to  the  price  of  wheat  this  year.  As  far  as  I 
know  his  intention  is  to  offer  one-fifty  a  bushel,  but 
some*^hing  may  have  come  up  to  cause  him  to  change 
his  mind.  Unless  he  is  very  ill,  I  would  rather  not 
take  this  responsibility  upon  myself. 

"  Do  let  me  h&ve  word  from  you. 

"G.  S." 


t( 


'  Anybody  can  write  letters,"  said  Ambrose.  "  It 
sounds  to  me  as  if  he  was  just  trying  to  find  out  how 
bad  your  father  is.  He  could  easily  put  the  farmers 
off." 

"  I  can't  believe  he's  as  bad  as  you  say,"  said  Colina 
gravely.  "  Why,  he  was  here  long  before  I  was  bom. 
But  I  will  be  prudent.  With  your  help  I'll  try  to  run 
things  myself." 

Ambrose  sent  her  a  grateful  glance — shot  with 
apprehension.    He  dreaded  what  was  still  to  come. 

"  This  question  of  the  price  of  the  wheat,"  Colina 
went  on.  "  We  have  to  give  him  an  answer  or  confess 
that  father  is  very  ill." 

Ambrose  nodded  gloomily. 

"  Fortunately  that  is  easy,"  she  continued  ;  *'  for 
he  spoke  about  it  at  dinner  last  night.  He  means  to 
pay  one-fifty."  She  moved  towards  the  desk.  "  I'll 
send  a  note  over  at  once." 

The  critical  moment  had  arrived — even  more 
swiftly  than  he  feared.  He  could  not  think  clearly, 
for  the  pain  he  felt.  "  Ah,  Colina,  I  love  you  !  "  he 
cried  involuntarily. 

She  paused  arid  smiled  over  her  shoulder.  "  I 
know,"  she  said,  surprised  and  gentle.  "That's 
why  you're  here  !  " 
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no 


"  I've  got  to  advise  you  honestly,"  he  cried, 

matter  what  trouble  it  makes." 
"Of  course  1"  she  said.    "What's  the  matter, 

Ambrose  ?  " 
"  You  should  offer  them  one-seventy-five  for  their 

wheat." 
The  eyebrows  went  up  again.    "  Why  ?  " 
"  It's  only  fair.    Two  dollars  would  be  fairer." 
"  But  father  said  one-fifty." 
"  Your  father  is  wrong  in  this  instance." 
Colina  frowned  ominously.    "  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

sb '  demanded. 

ow  the  price  of  fiour  at  the  different  posts," 
Jpprecatingly.     "  I  know  the  risks  that  must 

-y.  >.  I  for,  and  the  fair  profit  one  expects." 

'">  you  mean  to  say  that  father  is  unfair  ?  "  she 


cried. 
He 
him. 


was  silent.    An  unlucky  word  had  betrayed 

He  could  have  bitten  his  tongue.     Still,  he 

reflected  sullenly,  it  was  bound  to  come ;  you  can't 
make  black  white,  however  tenderly  you  describe  it. 

Colina  sprang  to  her  feet.  "  Unfair  I  "  she  cried. 
"  That  is  to  say  a  cheat.  You  can  say  it  while  he  is 
lying  upstairs  desperately  wounded  !  " 

"  Colina,  be  reasonable,"  he  implored.  "  The  fact 
that  he  is  suffering  can't  make  a  wrong  right !  " 

"  There  is  no  wrong,"  she  cried.  "  What  do  you 
know  about  conditions  here  ?  " 

"They  come  to  my  camp,"  he  said  simply,  "one 
after  another  to  beg  me  to  help  them." 

"  And  you  were  not  above  it,"  she  flashed  back, 
"  murderers  and  others  I  " 

An  honest  anger  fired  Ambrose's  eyes.  "  You're 
talking  wildly,"  he  said  sternly.  "  I'm  trying  to  nelp 
you." 

Colina  laughed.  r 

With  a  great  effort  he  commanded  his  temper. 
"  What  do  you  see  yourself  in  your  rides  about  the 
■ettlement?"  he  asked.     "Poverty  and  wretched- 
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nen  1    How  do  you  explain  it  when  times  are  good, 
when  this  is  known  as  the  richest  post  in  the  North  1 " 
Colina  would  have  none  of  his  reasoning.    "  These 
are  just  the  dangerous  ideas  my  father  warned  me 
agamsti"   she  cried   passionately.     "This   is   how 
you  make  the  natives  discontented  and  unruly." 
•'  You  will  not  listen  to  me,"  he  cried  in  despair. 
Listen  to  you  I    I  see  him  lying  there— helpless. 
1  am  sick  with  compassion  for  him,  and  with  hatred 
against  the  creatures  who  did  it.    And  you  dare  to 
attack  him  to  excuse  them  !    I  will  not  endure  it." 

"  I  am  not  attacking  him  !  Right  or  wrong  he  has 
brought  about  a  disastrous  situation.  He's  the  first 
to  suffer.  We're  aU  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  vol- 
cano. We  are  five  whites  here,  and  three  hundred  mUes 
from  the  nearest  of  our  kind  !  If  we  want  to  save  him, 
and  save  ourselves,  we've  got  to  face  the  facts  !  " 

Of  this   Colina  heard   one   sentence.     "Do   you 
mean  to  say  that  father  brought  this  on  himself  ?  " 
she  demanded,  breathlessly  angry. 
Ambrose  made  a  helpless  gesture. 
"  I  am  to  understand  that  you  justify  the  breed  ?  " 
she  persisted. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  put  words  into  my  mouth." 

*u-  1    V   J^P***®^  ^^^   ^^   automaton.     "Do   you 
think  the  breed  was  justified  in  shooting  my  father  ?  " 
I  will  not  answer." 

furth^^f  "^  g°*  *o  answer— before  you  and  I  go  any 

««r^°""^'   *^"^  ^****  you'^'e  doing!"  he  cried. 
We  must  not  quarrel !  " 

"I'm  not  quarreUing,"  she  said  with  an  odd, 
flmty  quietness.  "  I'm  trying  to  find  out  something 
necessary  for  me  to  know.  You  might  as  weU 
answer.  Do  you  think  the  breed  was  justified  in 
shooting  my  father  ?  " 

Ambrose,  baited  beyond  endurance,  cried  :  "  I  do  ! 
He  went  mto  the  man's  house  and  laid  hands  on  his 
property.    Even  a  breed  has  rights  1  " 


Colina  bowed  her  head  as  if  in  polite  aoceptance. 
'**You  had  better  go,*'  she  said  in  soft  tones  more 
terriUe  than  a  cry.    **  I  am  sorry  I  ever  saw  you  1 " 

The  bitterness  of  lovers'  quarrels  is  in  ratio  with 
their  passion  for  each  other.  These  two  loved  with 
complete  abandon,  consequently  each  could  wound 
the  other  maddeningly.  But  the  plant  of  their 
love,  vigorous  as  it  was,  was  not  rooted  in  old  ac- 
quaintance. When  the  top  withered  under  the 
blasts  of  anger,  thei-e  was  no  store  of  life  below. 
Now  each  was  secretly  terrified  by  the  strangeness 
of  the  being  he  had  yielded  his  soul  to. 

Ambrose,  wild  with  pain,  no  longer  recked  what  he 
said.  "  You  make  a  man  mad  I  "  he  cried.  "  You 
will  not  listen  to  reason !  A  thing  must  be  so,  just 
because  you  want  it  that  way.  I  rack  my  brains  for 
words  to  save  your  feelings,  and  this  is  what  I  get. 
Very  well,  you  shall  have  the  bald  truth  !  " 

"  Leave  the  house  !  "  cried  Colina. 

"  Not  until  I  have  spoken  out." 

She  clapped  her  hands  over  her  ears.         ^* 

"  That  is  childish,"  he  said  scornfully.  "  You  can 
hear  me.  Througl  ut  the  whole  North  your  father  is 
called  the  slave-driver  !  " 

Colina  faced  him  still  and  white.  This  was  the 
very  incandescence  of  anger.  "  Go ! "  she  said. 
"  I'm  done  with  you  1  " 

"  One  thing  more,"  he  said  doggedly.  "  The  price 
of  wheat.  I  shouldn't  have  said  anything  about 
justice.  Putting  that  aside  it  will  be  good  business 
for  you  to  pay  the  farmers  their  price.  Otherwise 
you'll  have  red  rebellion  on  your  hands  !  " 

As  Ambrose  made  for  the  door  he  met  Ck)rdon 
Strange  coming  in. 

"  Wait !  "  0)lina  commanded.  "  I  want  you  to 
hear  this." 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  her  set  face  what 
she  meant  to  do.  Ambrose  waited,  hoping  against 
hope. 
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Coli^  ^"^*  *o  know  albout  tlie  wheat?"  said 

«.«r"-'  ^^'^  '**^'  ^  "  '^'^  Strange,  anxioui  and 
compassionate. 

"  He  is  not  dangerously  iU,"  said  Colina. 
wait^."     "^^  ^*"^-    "^•'''    **^f  '*™*^"  «^ 
per^^iSe"'"  ""'"'^  ^   "  ^*  price  is  to  be  one-fifty 

teU  S^*>  "S^VeS:'"*'*'"  "''  ^'^'    "  '  -^ 

"Ah,  Colina  1  "  cried  Ambrose  brokenly. 
^She  left  the  room  slowly,  as  if  he  had  not  been 

ho^^"*'*'  «>"ld  not  have  told  how  he  got  out  of  the 
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THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN 

AMBROSE  lay  in  his  tent  with  his  head  hidden 
in  his  arms,  trying  not  to  think.  Job  licked 
his  hand  unheeded.  A  hail  from  the  river 
forced  him  to  rouse  himself.  A.,  he  crawlec  ut  he 
instinctively  cast  a  glance  at  the  sun.  It  -w  mid- 
afternoon. 

Tole  Grampierre  landed  on  the  sionc.:.  "  You  are 
seeck,"  he  exclaimed,  seeing  A  nbrose't  Vv^e, 

Though  life  loses  all  its  save  >^  it  must  !»e  carried  on 
with  a  gof.  air.  "Mai  de  tSte,"  said  Ambrose, 
making  light  of  it.     "  It  will  soon  pass." 

Tole  accepted  the  explanation.  He  told  Ambrose 
that  he  had  come  that  morning,  and  found  him  gone. 
He  had  come  back  to  tell  him  what  the  white  man 
already  knew :  that,  though  Caviller  had  been  laid 
low  by  a  mysterious  stroke,  he  had  sent  word  from 
his  sick-bed  that  he  would  pay  no  more  than  one-fifty 
for  wheat. 

"  The  men  are  moch  mad,"  Tole  .ent  on  in  his 
matter-of-fact  way.  "  They  not  listen  to  my  fat'er 
no  more.  Say  he  too  old.  All  come  to  meet  to  our 
house  to-night.  There  will  be  trouble.  My  fat'er 
send  me  for  you.  He  say  maybe  you  can  stop  the 
trouble." 

"  I  stop  it  ? "  said  Ambrose,  laughing  harshly. 
"  What  the  devil  can  I  do  ?  " 

Tole  shrugged.  "My  fat'er  say  nobody  but  you 
can  stop  it." 

It  was  clear  to  Ambrose  that  "  trouble  "  signified 
danger  to  Colina.    "  I'll  come,"  he  said  apathetically. 

"  Where  is  your  dug-out  ?  "  asked  Tole. 
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Ambrose  explained. 

"  Bring  aU  your  things,"  said  Tole.  "You  stay  at 
oi^house  now  tiU  you  go  back.  My  mot'er  got  «)od 
medicme.     She  cure  wa/ de /^^.»'  *     * 

.i^^^^^^^fi^^  ^^"^'•^y  ^^^^  Mrs.  Grampierre's 
sunples  could  hardly  reach  his  complaint.    Neverthe- 

less  he  was  not  anxious  to  be  left  alone  :  he  was  not 

«?t«  n  ?«?*"  ^S^S'V'-  ^^  P^^^^  "P  ^hat  remained 
of  his  outfit,  and  Tole  stowed  it  in  the  dugK)ut. 

The  Grampierre  house  was  a  mile  and  a  half  above 

«w    "^""^  establishment  on  the  other  side  of  the 

^1  S®  ^°.  y°""8  ™®"  *^^'  therefore,  a  three 
mile  paddle  agamst  the  current.    Landing,  Ambrose 

^Lr.!lT  ™  ^  ^"^T'.  ^ide-spreading  house  buUt  of 
squared  logs  and  whitewashed.  Ample  bams  and 
outhouses  spread  around  a  rough  square.  The  whole 
picture  brought  to  mind  a  manor-house  of  earlieT  and 
simpler  times. 

The  patriarch  himself  waited  at  the  door.  He  was 
a  line  figure  of  manhood,  lean,  straight,  rugged  as  a 
ZT'f  .^'u^  '^'  "^"^^^^  ^^"'"'^^  featufffof^he 

wSlftlt  f  V  ^"^™"««t'  s^owy  thatch.  Ambrose, 
mdifferent  as  he  was,  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the 
old  man  s  beauty.     And  his  dignity  was  equal  to  his 

^'e^SaLed^^"'^^  ^^^^'^  ^"^^  P^^^  ^^^  P-n? 

^i^^^"^  "^^^  introduced  to  a  wide  interior  of  a 
dignified  bareness.  This  was  the  main  room  of  the 
house,  the  kitchen  they  caUed  it,  though  the  cooking 
was  done  outside.  It  was  spotlessly  clean  ;  none  too 
common  a  thing  in  the  North.  Clearly  these  people 
had  then-  pnde.  Still  Ambrose  was  reminded  of  the 
difference  between  white  and  red,  for  the  women  of 
the  house  were  ignored,  and  when  later  he  sat  down 
to  sup  with  Simon  and  his  five  strong  sons  the  wi^ 
waited  humbly  on  the  table. 

Si^^T*;;^!  *  u^  ™*'''  '**  ^'^'^  **»«  door,  smoking. 
Srnion  kept  Ambrose  at  his  right  hand,  and  conv«^ 
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with  him  as  with  an  honoured  guest.  He  avoided  all 
reference  to  what  had  brought  him.  When  Ambrose, 
not  understanding  the  reason  for  his  delicacy,  asked 
about  the  coming  meeting,  Simon  said  : 

"  When  all  come  you  learn  what  every  man  thinks. 
I  not  want  to  shape  your  mind  to  my  mind  until  all 
are  here." 

They  came  by  ones  and  twos,  a  little  company  of 
twenty-odd.  Many  anomalies  of  race  were  exhibited. 
Some  showed  a  Scotch  cast  of  feature.,  some  French, 
some  purely  Indian.  One  or  two  might  have  been 
taken  for  white  men  had  it  not  been  for  an  odd  cast 
of  the  eye.  Yet  it  might  happen  the  Indian  and  the 
white  man  were  full  brothers.  The  general  character 
of  the  faces  was  stolid  rather  than  passionate..  There 
was  little  talk. 

The  room  having  been  cleared,  they  went  inside. 
The  women  had  disappeared.  Simon  Grampierre 
sat  at  an  end  of  the  room,  with  Ambrose  at  his  right, 
and  his  sons  ranged  about  him.  The  other  men  faced 
them  from  the  body  of  the  room.  There  were  not 
chairs  for  all,  but  indeed  chairs  suggested  church, 
the  trader's  house,  and  other  places  of  ceremony,* 
and  those  without,  squatting  on  their  heels  around 
the  walls,  were  the  happier.  Talk  was  slow  to  start. 
They  kept  their  hats  on  and  stolidly  looked  down 
their  noses.  When  it  began  to  grow  dark  a  single 
little  lamp  was  brought  in  and  stood  upon  a  dresser 
in  the  comer.  The  wide  room  with  its  one  spot  of 
light  and  all  the  still,  shadowy  figures  conveyed  an 
effect  of  grimness. 

Simon  Grampierre  opened  the  meeting.  Out  of 
courtesy  to  Ambrose  all  the  talk  was  in  English. 

"Men,"  said  the  patriarch,  "John  Gaviller  send 
word  that  he  will  pay  only  one-fifty  a  bushel  for  our 
grain.  We  meet  to  talk  and  decide  what  to  do. 
All  must  agree.  In  agreement  there  is  strength. 
Already  there  has  been  much  talk  about  our  grain. 
I  will  vfoste  no  words  now.    For  myself  and  my 
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sons  I  pledge  that  we  wUl  not  sell  one  bushel  of 
grain  less  than  dollar-seventy-five.  What  do  the 
others  say  ?  " 

One  by  one  the  men  arose  and  repeated  the  pledge, 
each  raising  his  right  hand.  Ambrose  began  to  be 
aware  that  the  stolidity  masked  a  high  emotional 
tension.  It  was  his  own  presence  that  put  a  restraint 
upon  them. 

Simon  rose  again.  "  I  have  heard  talk  that  you 
wUl  spoil  your  grain,"  he  said.  "  Some  say  let  the 
cattle  and  horses  in  the  field  whUe  it  is  green.  Some 
say  bum  it  when  it  gets  ripe.  That  is  foolish  talk. 
Gram  is  as  good  as  money  or  as  fur.  A  man  does 
not  feed  money  to  cattle,  nor  bum  up  fur.  I  say 
cut  your  grain,  and  thresh  it  and  store  it.  Someone  will 
buy  It.  Caviller  himself  got  to  buy  when  he  see  we 
mean  to  stand  together.  He  has  made  contracts  to 
send  flour  to  the  far  North.  Who  wants  to  speak  ?  " 
A  little  man  oF  marked  French  characteristics 
sprang  to  his  feet.  His  eyes  flashed.  "  I  speak." 
he  cried. 

"This  Jean  Bateese  Gagnon,"  explained  Simon  to 
Ambrose. 

"  Simon  Grampierre  say  wait !  "  cried  the  little  man 
passionately.  "Always  he  say  wait!  wait  I  wait  I 
All  right  for  Simon  Grampierre  to  wait.  He  got 
plenty  beef  and  potatoes,  and  much  goods  in  his 
house.  He  can  wait.  What  will  a  poor  man  do 
while  he  wait  ?  What  will  I  do  ?— starve  !  and  see 
my  children  starve!  If  we  not  sell  grain  we  get 
no  credit  at  the  store.  Where  I  get  warm  clothes  for 
the  winter,  and  meat  and  sugar,  and  powder  for  my 
gun  ?  What  do  we  wait  for,  un  miracle  ?  Do  we 
wait  for  Gaviller's  heart  to  soften  ?  We  wait  a  long 
tam  for  that  I  t'ink,  me!  While  we  wait  I  t'ink 
Gaviller  get  busy.  He  say  he  come  and  cut  our 
grain.    Will  we  wait  and  let  him  ? '" 

The  old  man  intermpted  here.  "If  Gaviller  put 
his  men  on  our  land  we  fight  I  "  he  said. 


■  K-^tr^s^.  •'  \-  *    ■-?   •T-U',,^    — ^-^^f-yv*' 
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"  Aha !  "  cried  Jean  Bateese.  "  He  wiU  not  wait 
then.  You  say  let  us  cut  our  grain  and  store  it  and 
wait  for  one  to  buy,"  he  went  on.  "What  will 
Caviller  do  ?  I  tell  you.  He  wiU  go  to  law.  It  is 
not  the  first  time.  He  mak'  the  law  to  serve  him. 
We  all  owe  him  for  goods.  He  will  send  out  and  get 
law  papers  to  say,  because  we  owe  him  money  for 
goods,  our  grain  is  his  grain.  If  he  got  law  papers 
the  police  come  and  take  our  grain  for  him.  W'at 
you  say  to  t'at,  hein  ?  " 

Old  Simon  was  plainly  disconcerted.  He  turned  to 
Ambrose.     "  Will  you  speak  ?  " 

Ambrose's  heart  stmk.  How  is  a  dead  man  to  sway 
passionate  living  men  ?  However,  he  rose  with  the 
best  assurance  he  could  muster.  "  I  have  only  one 
thing  to  say,"  he  began,  conscious  of  the  feebleness 
of  his  words,  "  John  Caviller  is  a  sick  man.  I  have 
seen  the  doctor.  You  cannot  fight  a  sick  man.  I  say 
do  not  accept  his  price,  do  not  refuse  it.  The  grain 
is  not  ripe  yet.    Wait  till  he  is  well." 

A  murmur  of  dissent  went  around  the  room. 
Ambrose  being  a  stranger,  there  was  a  note  of  polite- 
ness in  it. 

Jean  Bateese  sprang  to  his  feet  again.  "  Ambrose 
Doane  say  wait !  "  he  said.  "  He  is  good  man.  We 
lak  him.  But  me,  I  am  sick  of  waiting.  To-day 
we  heard  John  Caviller  is  sick.  All  are  sorry.  AU 
forget  we  have  trouble  wit'  him.  We  wait  to  hear 
how  he  is.  Wa't  he  say  to  us  right  out  of  his  bed 
doUar-fifty  or  starve  1  Why  should  we  wait  tiU  he 
get  well  ?    He  does  not  wait  I  " 

Another  man,  a  burly,  purple-cheeked  son  of 
earth,  took  up  the  harangue  at  the  point  where  Jean 
Bateese  dropped  it.  This  was  Jack  Mackenzie, 
Smion  said.  "  Me,  I  am  sick  of  waiting,  too  1  "  he 
cried.  "  Always  we  wait  and  John  Caviller  do  what 
he  like.  Why  he  put  down  the  price  of  grain  ' 
Why  he  do  everything  ?  It  is  to  keep  us  in  his  debt! 
We  can  work  tiU  our  backs  break,  but  he  fix  it  so  we 
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are  still  in  debt.  Because  we  can't  do  not'ing  when 
we  aiv  in  his  debt.  We  are  his  slaves  I  We  got  to 
break  our  slave  chains.  It  is  time  to  act.  Now  I 
say  out  loud  what  all  are  whispering  :  let  us  bum  the 
store !  " 

Thirty  men  took  a  sharp  breath  between  their 
teeth.  There  was  a  little  silence ;  then  quick  cries 
of  approval  broke  out.  The  meeting  was  with  the 
sp^er.  Ambrose,  thinking  of  Colina,  turned  a 
httle  sick  with  apprehension.  Simon  rose  to  still  the 
noise,  but  Mackenzie  held  the  floor. 

"I  know  w'at  Simon  Grampierre  goin'  to  say," 
he  cried,  pointing.  "  He  goin'  to  say  if  you  break 
the  law  you  fix  yourselves.  They  send  many  police 
and  put  you  all  in  gaol  I  Simon  Grampierre  got  good 
property.  He  not  want  lose  it.  Me,  I  say  all  right. 
I  go  to  gaol.  There  is  a  trial.  Everything  got  come 
out.  John  Gaviller  he  cannot  make  slaves  after 
that.  I  say  let  them  send  me  to  gaol.  My  children 
will  be  free  !  " 

The  meeting  went  wild  at  this.  Simon  had  lost 
control.  Even  his  own  sons,  as  coidd  be  read  in 
their  faces,  sympathised  with  the  speakers.  The  old 
man  betrayed  nothing  in  his  face.  He  stood  like  a 
rock  until  he  could  get  a  hearing. 
./J'^^^  Mackenzie  say  I  rich,"  he  said  proudly. 

Say  I  think  of  my  property  first.  I  now  say,  what- 
ever we  do,  we  do  together.  We  will  decide  by  vote. 
If  you  vote  to  bum  the  store  I  will  put  the  fire  to  it 
myself." 

^^  They   cheered    him   to   the   echo.     Some   cried : 
Bum   the   store  !  "    Some   cried  :    "  Vote  I  "    By 
^s  move  Simon  captured  their  attention  again. 
He  held  up  a  hand  for  silence. 

Wait,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  little  more  to  say. 
Jack  Mackenzie  say  we  get  to  break  our  chains. 
Those  are  tme  words.  But  how  ?  If  we  bum  the 
store  we  only  rivet  them  tighter  !  For  GaviUer  will 
cry  these  are  bad  men  and  law-breakers  I    These  are 
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men  hate, 
ncendiaries. 


incendiaries  f  It  is  a  word  the  whit 
They  will  say  do  what  you  like  to  the 
They  deserve  no  better  !  " 

The  strange  word  intimidated  them.     But  a  voice 

cried  defiantly  :  "  Must  we  wait  some  more  ?  "  and 

their  cries  threatened  to  down  the  old  man. 

^^  "  No !  "  he  cried  in  a  voice  that  silenced  them. 

Here  is  Ambrose  Doane  !  "    He  paused  for  dramatic 

effect.     "  I  ask  Ambrose  Doane  to  our  meeting  to  talk 

with  us.  I  now  say  to  him  "—he  turned  to  Ambrose— 

'you  have  heard  these  men.     They  are  so  much 

wronged  they  cannot  see  the  right.    They  are  so 

mad  they  don't  know  what  they  do.    I  ask,  Ambrose 

Doane,  will  you  save  them  from  their  madness? 

Will  you  help  us  break  our  chains  ?    Buy  our  grain." 

An  absolute  silence  followed.    The  astute  old  man 

had  withheld  his  proposal  mitil  the  psychological 

moment.    Ambrose  was  a  little  dazed  by  it.    He 

rose,  feeling  every  eager  eye  upon  him,  and  said 

slowly,  "  I  must  have  a  little  time  to  consider.     I 

must  talk  with  Simon  Grampierre.     I  will  give  him 

my  answer  before  morning." 

Simon  said  to  the  company  :  "  Men,  will  you  sell 
your  wheat  to  Ambrose  Doane  at  a  doUar-seventv- 
five  ?  "  ' 

The  question  broke  the  spell  of  silence.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  that  the  proposal  was  successful. 
A  chorus  of  acclamations  filled  the  room. 

"  Very  good  !  "  said  Simon.  "  I  will  talk  with 
Ambrose  Doane  aul  try  to  mak(  him  trade  with  us." 

The  meeting  broke  up.  It  was  then  a  little  after 
nine. 

Simon  and  Ambrose  went  Apart  to  a  bench  on  the 
river  bank.  There  were  innumerable  questions  to 
be  asked  and  answered.  Simon  estimated  that  the 
gram  in  question,  provided  they  had  no  frost,  would 
amount  to  t^  aty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and 
half  as  mc.ch  oats.  It  was  a  momentous  decision  for 
a  youth  like  Ambrose  to  be  called  upon  to  make. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  was  how  to  grind  the  wheat. 

u  V      ,        *°  f*^**  ***"  ^  "  asl^ed  Ambrose. 
«  Yes,  for  our  threshing  machihe."  said  Simon.      . 

,.iA  A*^lr  °'*'}f ^  *  *.T"  P"^^  «^  ^roni  outside." 
said  Ambrose,  but  it's  doubtful  if  we  could  get  it  in 
tnir.  year.  * 

"  I  ^aye  a  hand  mill,"  said  Simon.     "  We  caU  her 

floLnt^^ery^^^  ^  ^^^'  ^^  '^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^' 

asked!''^'*  '*  ^  "*^^  *°  *^^  ^"^^  •  "  Ambrose 

JlTf' '  ^u  ^""^^  *?"^  °^  **^*'"  ^«d  Simon.  "  Maybe 
grmd  four  bags  a  day  then."  ^ 

unw'hrif J^  ''^  ^.*^''"^"  **^  8^^«  "^^  answer 
until  he  had  communicated  with  Colina.  Strongly 
agamst   Sunon's  advice  he   insisted   that    GaviUer 

stJwl  '  T^\^  ^^Y^""  **^^  "^**'«  ^'J^a^ce  to  relent.' 
Sunon  unwiUmgly  yielded.  At  ten  o'clock  Ambrose 
and  Tole  startea  down  the  river  in  a  dug-out. 

Ambrose  did  not  mean  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Colma.    Before  starting  he  scribbled  a  hasty  note. 

hZ^i^^  CoLiNA.-The  farmers  have  asked  me  to 
buy  theu-  gram.     I've  got  to  do  it  unless  you  will 

but  v!^]^''^'  ^r^  2°*  "*""^  «^^  *°  ^«A  now, 
but  I  d  sooner  cut  off  my  hand  than  seem  to  b^ 

fightmg    you     I    can't    help    myself.     You    won't 

believe  it,  but  it's  a  fact  just  the  same,  if  you  won'Tpay 

theu-  price  I  must  m  order  to  save  you.     If  you  wiU 

ZuLi^  F^^  *^'™  one-seventy-five.  I'U  go  back  to 
Moultrie  to-morrow,  and  never  trouble  you  again. 

"  Ambrose." 
Landing  below  Caviller's  house,  Ambrose  sent  Tole 
up  the  bank  with  this.     In  a  surprisingly  short  time 
b"  saw  the  half-breed  returning. 

"  Did  she  send  an  answer  back  '  " 
"Only  this." 
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Ambrose  held  out  his  hand  and  Tole  dropped  the 
torn  fragments  of  his  own  letter  into  it.  Ambrose 
stared  at  them  stupidly.  He  had  steeled  himself 
against  a  possible  humiliation  at  her  hands — ^but  to 
be  himiiliated  before  the  half-breed  !  He  drew  a  long 
breath  to  steady  himself,  and  opening  his  hand  let  the 
fragments  float  away  on  the  current. 

"  Let  us  go  back,"  he  said  quietly. 

During  the  whole  of  the  way  he  did  not  speak. 

Grampierre  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  big  kitchen. 

"  I  will  now  give  you  my  answer,"  s  iid  Ambrose. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  old  man  eagerly. 

"  It  is  only  a  partial  answer.  I  agree  to  purchase 
enough  of  your  grain  at  one-seventy-five  to  see  you 
all  through  the  winter ;  and  I  agree  to  bring  a  stock 
of  goods  here  to  supply  your  necessities." 

Simon  warmly  grasped  his  hand.  "  It  is  well  1  " 
he  cried.     "  I  expected  no  more." 

"  I  will  return  to  Moultrie  to-morrow,"  Ambrose 
went  on  in  his  dull,  quiet  way.  "  I  will  consult  with 
my  partner,  and  if  we  can  finance  it  we  will  buy  all 
your  grain." 

"  Tole  shall  go  with  you,"  said  Simon.  "  You  can 
send  him  back  to  me  with  a  letter." 

,  Ambrose  went  to  bed,  and  slept  without  dreaming. 
Nature  is  merciful.  After  a  certain  point  of  suffering 
has  been  passed,  she  administers  an  anaesthetic. 
Next  morning  Ambrose  transacted  his  business  with 
Simon,  and  prepared  for  the  journey,  to  all  appear- 
ances his  usual  matter-of-fact  self.  Only  Job  per- 
ceived the  subtle  change  in  his  master.  The  faithful 
brown  eyes  continually  sought  Ambrose's  face,  and 
the  ridiculous  curly  tail  was  agitated  in  vain  to  induce 
a  smile. 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  following 
Ambrose  and  Tole  landed  at  Moultrie.  Nothing 
was  changed  there.  The  sight  of  Peter's  honest  red 
face  was  like  balm  to  Ambrose's  sore  heart.    Seeing 
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%  eye.  on  yl^^  ^,  ^^-^.^P^  r.^n^r 

with  Ambrose  to  the  btte?s  litH.  1'  t^«  i"  w™* 
looked  around  hi,  S^  p^l  e,So,^?f  S.  ^"^T 
another  num's  hoii«<.  nnit^i  u  Uv '  "  '""  '■'« 
who  u  JTlive  bS  """'•    ^^  ^  '<«*  0»  oM  sell 

offi^fr  '"P'*""'  *»  y""'  "  «''«'  Peter,  with  an 

uJS't^^°f.tiu'^^''Kr"- «- 

ri-^iot^'h^'"'"'^'*"-     "I  St  see  you 

p.^l^o«*PetS'C^-     Ambrose  laid  hispro. 

^edX^o^'i^nlrSrng'-^S- Jr 
pTonvta«,s  and  heartiness  01  his^sp^'f"  ^  "" 

^^^^Hse_andn^eaXTw?;jb"urau''4: 

refuse  it.    What  if  it  w^c*  k      ,        o°    ™*^    would 
And  we-n  h^:  a^tZlr'.^lJ/lf'  y^- 

litS*  '^^:'  ,^t^»  ^'.  ~  >^  a 
jr^^ure    a    man,      he    murmured 
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brokenly.    "I  was  near  crazy,  wondering  il  you*d 
ftand  by  me !  " 

"  Hey,  cut  it  out !  "  cried  Peter.  "  Buck  up  I  We 
got  work  to  do  to-night.*' 

Throughout  the  hours  of  darkness  they  counted  up 
their  resources,  decided  as  to  the  friends  they  could 
call  on  for  assistance,  and  planned  ways  and  means. 
There  was  not  a  day  to  be  lost,  and  it  was  first  of  all 
decided  that  Ambrose  must  start  for  the  outside 
world  next  morning.  Once  started  he  would  be  out 
of  touch  with  his  partner  for  good,  therefore  every 
question  had  to  be  discussed  that  night,  and  there 
were  a  hundred.  Ambrose  was  astonished  by  Peter's 
pluck  and  dash  in  business  affairs.  Like  many 
another  jimior  partner  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
patronise  his  elder  a  little. 

"  I'll  stand  by  you  to  the  limit,"  Peter  had  said. 
"  But  this  is  your  put.  You  must  do  everything 
yourself." 

Therefore,  after  the  details  had  been  arranged,  it 
fell  to  Ambrose  to  compose  the  letter  to  Simon  Gram- 
pierre.    It  was  the  longest  letter  he  had  ever  written  : 

"  Tole  and  I  arrived  yesterday  after  a  quick  trip. 
I  have  talked  with  my  partner.  We  agree  to  pur- 
chase all  the  grain  grown  around  Fort  Enterprise  this 
season  at  one-seventy-five  per  bushel. 

"  We  will  load  up  a  york  boat  immediately  with  a 
small  load  of  supplies  for  present  use,  Tole  will  steer 
it  up  the  river.  He  will  take  this  letter  to  you.  It 
may  take  four  or  five  days  to  get  a  crew  together." 

(Here  followed  an  inventory  of  the  goods  they  had 
decided  to  send.) 

"We  appoint  you  our  agent  to  distribute  these 
goods.  I  will  send  you  a  book  in  which  to  put  down 
all  the  charges.  Let  the  crew  of  the  york  boat  have 
two  dug-outs  to  return  home  in,  and  keep  the  york 
boat  at  your  place  to  send  down  grain  and  flour  later. 

"  I  have  missed  the  steamboat  on  her  first  trip  out. 
I  will  start  to-day  by  canoe  with  an  Indian.    It  will 
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Jfi^aTto^h/?^' J?*  «^  the  lake  and  go  up  the 

briL  i  f^i^"  ^'''  *"^  downstream  to  you.    I  w^ 
brmg  a  little  process  mill  if  I  can  oet  on^     t#  t  i 

the^^^Tn  **  *^.^  «^*^  ^  ^«^  to  be  threshed  start 

up^^tt^clrs^gTtLf^eT^^.^  '^■^"* 
August  8th.         ^  "^®*    ^^*  ***^™  start 

Send  Ti^f^^'  ^J  '^^'^  *^°  ^t«^  o'  Madeira  wine 
uim  Know  It  comes  from  me.    For  yourself  vJt^ 

^  I  iCv  ■?•"  °i"«"'  "'">  his"  Stt, 

If  1  thmk  of  anything  else  I'll  write  af  fh*.  t  o«  i- 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Ambrose  Doane.  " 
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ON  August  25th,  well  within  his  schedule, 
Ambrose  arrived  at  Spirit  River  Crossing 
with  ten  loaded  wagons.  For  six  long  days 
they  had  been  floundering  through  the  bottomless 
mudholes  of  the  portage  trail,  and  men  and  horses 
were  alike  played  out ;  but  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
come  was  easy,  and  Ambrose  paid  off  his  drivers  with 
a  light  heart.  The  york  boat  and  crew  he  had 
engaged  at  the  Crossing  were  non-existent,  and  no 
explanation  forthcoming.  He  had  met  with  similar 
small  reverses  all  along  the  Ime.  This  one  was  not 
important ;  it  meant  three  clays'  delay  to  build  a  raft. 
There  was  a  current  of  nearly  four  miles  an  hour  to 
carry  him  to  his  destination,  and  no  rapids  in  the 
three  hundred  mile  stretch  to  endanger  his  cargo. 

Tole  Grampierre  and  his  brother  Germain  were 
waiting  for  Ambrose.  With  two  such  aides  he  could 
afford  to  smile  at  the  mysterious  scarcity  of  labour 
which  developed  on  his  arrival.  Tole's  budget  of 
news  from  down  the  river  contained  -  othing  startling. 
John  Gayiller  had  been  very  s"  .  •  summer  with 
pneumonia,  as  a  result  of  his  wou  He  was  getting 

better;  "pale  and  skinny  as  an  old  rabbit  in  the 
snow"  in  Tole's  words.  Caviller  had  sent  up  th" 
launch  to  get  what  grain  had  been  grown  at  the 
Crossing,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  fill  his  contracts 
for  flour  up  North.  He  had  been  obliged  to  pay  two 
dollars  a  bushel  for  it.  Ambrose  smiled  at  this  piece 
of  information. 

Ambrose  waited  eagerly  for  some  word  of  her  who 
was  seldom  out  of  his  thoughts,  but  to  Tole  the 
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Shew  pjoud  now.     Never  speaks  to  theOe." 

Another  time  Tele  remarked  •    "  Clnr^r^r^  c*~. 
nm  the  store  aU  summer."  '         ^*"'  ^*'*"«* 

abl'uuim  V^'li^"?^*"     "  ^»*  ^*>  *»»«^  people  say 

about  him?    What  does  your  father  say  ?"*^     ^ 

Tole  shrugged.     "He  say  nofini? "  he  saM  n«, 

leaving  the  raft  wift  ^J.Tr  He  had  no  hesitation 

»^Lnje^be^:?ti^',^rr'"  *»^'=  ^"'^ 
thS'if**^  S  f\^y'  ""i »'  »i«J"  ™t  down  a  tree  «. 
K,  tnat  he  might  not  be  blown  ashore  while  he  dent 

tu-cie  round  his  head  as  his  canoe  was  swuna  in  thl 
eddies,  arH.  considering  his  situatiol     S3d  not 

tTouih  ^VT"^T  *°  *^  **  *»^^  ^«d  ofhis  Journey 
tnough  he  had  no  hope  of  what  awaited  fhJ^^ul 

hpr  ?     A    u  "  ammumtion  to  make  war  uDon 

^ev£?o^hSrsS4r  --  •^"'^ 
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^  ST^*^^  the  air  like  wine.  Tlie 
W"'  trees  had  put  on  their  gorgeoui  sutumn 
d»«»  of  wfton  and  scarlet,  which  .SoSed  like  flK 
afijinst  the  chocolate-coloured  hills.  Suddenirto " 
g~«y  r™e  on  his  right  Ambn,se  saw  the  "  ye^c^  » 
^rse  feeding.    His  heart  set  up  a  furious  beaSna 

SdST't'hoLr**  "^"'^  ^"^  UeKtrh£:*sss 

lancimg,  though  common  sense  told  him  deariv  no 

S^re'^twr'  "'  ^^    T^*  "  perhaps  "dS7h2S 
ashore,  that  hope  against  hope. 

After  a  short  search  he  found  her  sleepina  under  a 

Khl^'  *"  *  ^J"°^  **'  ***«  ^"^  thaf  wL  Wdden 
fi^m  the  nver.    She  wore  her  khaki  riding  habit  as 

^L^'  head  was  couched  in  the  crtJk  of  h^ 
an,^  and  m  the  other  hand  she  held  her  Stetson  hat 

rier  5L1     P-    ^™**~'*^  ^''^^  »^«*r  her  wistfuUy 
Sln^W^f*^"'";^*^^"''  evidenUyshehS 
pMt.     These  blemishes  on  h^r  beauty  made  her  seem 

Ambrose's  dim  thought  was  :  "  If  somehow  I  could 
only  send  her  real  self  a  message  while  her  S 
strong  unreasonable  self  is  asleepfmayb^  she'd  Sn- 
fess  the  truth  when  she  woke  I  " 

fluS^S  ^  wT*"  ^'"''f^u^'  «*^^«  **  her  her  eyelids 

Sr?     /    ,She  awoke  without  alarm.     ForanSant 

^en  m  a  flash  recoUection  returned,  and  she  sprang 
To  S.r  )^'"*  P2f  *'''''  *^**^  *»*^d«  womanlike,  flj^f 
ts^  n^S""  %'\^^,^^'^  a  certain  disc2 
posure.     It  was  as  if  she  felt  that  she  oueht  to  he 

^Silt'l^e.  ^"'  ™  ^^'^^-^^  dismay'S'L^L^ 
"What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  asked  coldly, 
in  her  cold  eye  Ambrose  was  conscious  of  a  waU 
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between  them  more  impenetrable  than  granite.    His 
heart  gave  up  hope.     "  Nothing,"  he  said  sullenly. 

"  It's  not  exactly  agreeable,"  she  said,  frowning, 
"  to  find  oneself  spied  upon  I  " 

Ambrose  started  and  frowned.  This  construction 
of  his  act  had  not  occurred  to  him.  "  I  saw  Ginger 
from  the  river,"  he  said  indignantly.  "  I  landed  to 
find  you." 

"  What  did  you  want  ?  "  she  asked  coolly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ambrose. 

There  was  a  silence  between  them.  Her  cold  look 
told  him  to  go.  Pride  and  common  sense  both  urged 
him  to  obey — but  he  could  not.  He  was  like  a  bit  of 
iron-filing  in  the  presence  of  a  magnet. 

"  I — I  suppose  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  you  were," 
he  said  at  last.     "  Was  that  so  extraordinary  ?  " 

She  ignored  the  question.     "  I  am  well,"  she  said. 

"  How  is  your  father  ?  "  asked  Ambrose. 

She  looked  at  him  levelly,  and  did  not  answer. 

A  slow  red  crept  up  from  Ambrose's  neck.  "  I 
asked  you  a  civil  question,"  he  muttered. 

"  If  you  want  a  truthful  answer,"  said  Colina 
clearly,  "  I  think  you  have  a  cheek  to  ask." 

"  I  didn't  shoot  him,"  Ambrose  burst  out. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  our  bandying  words  ?  "  she 
asked  with  cold  scorn.  ''  Nothing  you  Can  say  to 
me,  or  I  to  you,  can  help  matters  now." 

"  Good  Lord,  but  women  can  be  stony  !  "  Ambiose 
cried  involuntarily. 

Colina  took  it  as  a  compliment.    Her  eye  brigh-* 
tened  with  a  kind  of  pride.     "I  don't  know  what 
men  are  !  "  she  cried.     "  Apparently  you  want  to 

at  me  with  one  hand,  and  hold  the  other  out  in 
hiendship.     Only  a  man  could  think  of  such  a  thing." 

Ambrose  gazed  at  her  sullenly.  "  You  are  right  I  " 
he  said  abruptly.     "  I  am  a  fool !  " 

He  left  her  with  his  head  up,  but  inwardly  beaten 
and  sore.  Somehow  she  had  got  the  better  of  him, 
he  could  not  have  told  how.    He  was  conscious  of 
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having  intended  honestly.    This  cold  parting  was 
worse  than  the  most  violent  of  quarrels. 


Simon  Grampierre  was  waiting  on  a  point  of  his 
land  that  commanded  a  view  up  and  down  river. 
Here  he  had  set  up  a  look-out  bench  like  that  at  the 
Fori.  At  sight  of  Ambrose  he  shouted  from  a  full 
breast,  and  hastened  down  to  the  water-side.  He 
received  him  with  both  hands  extended. 

"  You  have  come,"  he  cried.     "  It  is  well !  " 

Ambrose  was  surprised  and  a  little  disconcerted 
to  see  the  grim  old  patriarch  so  moved. 

"  Where  is  your  outfit  ?  "  Simon  asked  anxiously. 

"  Half  a  day  behind  me,"  said  Ambrose.  "  It  is  safe." 

"  Have  you  floiu*  ?  "  asked  Simon. 

"  Flour  ?-^no  !  "  said  Ambrose,  staring.  "  With 
twenty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  here  ?  " 

"  Have  you  got  a  little  mill  ?  " 

Ambrose  shook  his  head.  "  There  was  none  in 
Prince  George,"  he  said.  "  I  had  to  telegraph  to  the 
East.  It^  had  not  arrived  when  I  was  ready  to  start, 
and  I  couldn't  wait.  I  made  arrangements  for  it  to 
be  forwarded;  a  friend  of  mine  will  bring  it  in. 
Martin  Sollers  promised  to  hold  the  last  boat  at  the 
Landing  until  October  1st  for  it." 

"  Wa  !  "  said  Simon,  raising  his  hands.  "  That  is 
bad  I  We  need  flour.  We  cannot  wait  a  month  for 
flour." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  man-killer  ?  " 

"  Broke,"  was  the  laconic  answer.  "  We  fix  it. 
Every  day  it  break  again.     Now  it  is  all  broke." 

"  Well,  every  family  will  have  to  grind  for  them- 
selves," said  Ambrose. 

Simon  shrugged.     "  We  have  a  new  trouble  here.'* 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Ambrose  anxiously  demanded. 

"  The  Kakisa  Indians,"  Simon  said.  "  They  are 
the  biggest  tribe  around  this  post,  and  the  best  fur- 
bringers.    They  live  beside  the  Kakisa  river,  hundred 
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fifty  miles  north-west.  All  summer  they  come  m 
two  or  six  or  twenty  vnd  get  a  little  flour,  little  sugar, 
tea,  tobacco  from  me.  They  want  to  trade  with 
you  because  Caviller  is  hard  to  them  like  us.  They 
are  good  hunters,  but  he  keep  them  poor. 

"  In  the  late  summer  they  come  all  together  to  get 
Fall  outfit.  They  are  here  now.  They  want  a 
hundred  bags  of  flour.  They  come  to  me.  I  say  I 
have  got  no  flour.  They  go  to  the  Fort.  Caviller 
say  'Ambrose  Doane  bought  all  the  grain.  You 
want  trade  with  him,  all  right.  Make  him  sell  you 
flour  now.'  They  are  here  a  week  now,  sixty  tepees. 
I  feed  them  what  I  can.  It  is  not  much.  They  are 
ongry.     They  begin  to  talk  ugly." 

Ambrose  would  not  let  Simon  see  that  he  was  in 
any  way  dismayed  by  this  situation.  "  Where  are 
the  Indians  camped  ?  "  he  asked  coolly. 

"  Mile  and  a  half  down  river.  Across  from  the 
Fort." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ambrose.  "  Tell  them  at  your 
•house  to  keep  watch  here  until  Tole  and  Cermain 
come  with  the  raft.  Six  men  should  be  ready  to  help 
them  land  and  unload.  You  come  with  ine  in  the 
dug-out,  and  we  will  go  down  and  talk  to  the  Indians." 
A  gleam  of  approval  shot  from  under  Simon's 
beetle  brows.  "  Cood  !  "  he  said.  "  You  go  straight 
to  a  thing.     I  like  that,  me  1  " 

Ambrose  foimd  the  tepee  village  set  up  in  the  form 
of  a  square  on  a  grassy  flat  beside  the  river.  The 
quadrangle  was  filled  with  the  usual  confusion  of 
loose  horses,  quarrelsome  dogs  and  screaming  children. 
Simon  called  his  attention  to  a  tepee  in  the  middle  of 
the  northerly  side  distinguished  by  its  size  and  by 
gaudy  paintings  on  the  canvas. 

"Head    man's    lodge,"    he    said.     "Name    Joey 
Providence  Watusk." 
"  A  good  mouthful,"  said  Ambrose. 
"  Joey  for  English,  Providence  for  French,  Watusk 
for  Kakisa,"  explained  Simon. 
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He  caUed  a  boy  to  him,  and  made  him  understand 
that  chey  wished  to  see  the  head  man.  "  I  send  a 
mgsage  thatwe  are  coming,"he  explained  to  Ambrose. 

He  lak  to  be  treated  lak  big  man.  It  is  no  harm 
when  you  are  trading  with  them." 

Ambrose  agreed.  "  So  this  what's-his-name  fan- 
ciM  himself,"  he  remarked  whUe  they  waited. 

It  IS  so,"  said  Simon  grimly.     "Thinks  he  is  a 
kmg  I    All  puff  up  with  wind  lak  a  bull-frog     He 
mak  me  mad  with  his  foolishness.    What  would  you  ? 
You  cannot  deal  with  the  Kakisas  only  what  he  sav 
Because  only  Watusk  speaks  English.    He  does  what 

"  And  can  nobody  here  speak  Kakisa  ?  "  Ambrose 
asKeci. 

"Nobody  but  Gordon  Strange.  It  is  hard  talk  on 
the  tongue. 

«  JI^^*/^^®  *^°"*  *""*  ^  "  ^ked  Ambrose. 
Wa  !  I  have  told  you,"  said  Simon.     "  You  wiU 
know  him  when  you  see  I    All  tam  show  off  lak  a 
cock  grouse  m  mating  time.    He  is  not  Kakisa.     He 

!^^i,- 7 Z      "^^"^  ^^^.  ^^^"^  ^°^g  **™  ago-    Some 
say  his  father  was  a  black  man. " 

thitr''     ^^^^    Ambrose.     "And    they    stand    for 

Simon  shrugged.  "  The  Kakisas  a  funny  people. 
Not  mix  withthe  whites,  not  mix  with  other  Indians 
S^n^ff'  They  keep  old  ways.  They  not  talk 
about  then-  ways  to  other  men.  So  nobody  knows 
what  they  do  at  home."    Simon  lowered  his  voice. 

•"ome  say  cannibals." 

"  Pooh  I  "  said  Ambrose,  "  that  yam  is  told  about 
every  strange  tribe  I  " 

"Maybe,"  said  Simon  cautiously.  "I  do  not 
imow  myself." 

The  Indian  boy,  returning,  signified  that  Joey 
Providence  Watusk  awaited  them. 

Lifting  the  blind  over  the  entrance,  Ambrose  dived 
mside  the  tepee,  Simon  Grampierre  at  his  heels.    In 
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the  centre  a  small  fire  burned  on  the  ground,  and 
behmd  it  sat  five  dark-skinned  injures  in  a  semi- 
circle. Not  one  of  the  five  faces  changed  a  muscle 
at  their  entrance.  The  principal  man,  with  a  grave 
inclination  of  the  head,  wj  ed  them  to  a  blanket 
which  had  been  placed  for  ti.om  opposite  him. 

It  was  like  an  old-time  Indian  council,  but  the 
picturesqueness   was   a   good   deal   spoiled   by   the 
gingham   shirts  they  wore  and  the  ill-fitting  coats 
and  trousers  from  the  store.    Moreover,  the  red  men's 
pipes,  instead  of  the  graceful  calumets,  were  English 
briars  with  showy  silver  bands.    The  bowl  of  Watusk's 
pipe,  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  inordinately  proud, 
was  roughly  carved  into  the  likeness  of  a  death's  head. 
Watusk  was   an  extraordinary  figure.    Ambrose 
was  reminded  of  a  quack  doctor  in  poor  circumstances. 
He  was  middle-aged  and  flabby,  and  had  long,  strag- 
gling grey  hair,  bound  round  with  a  cotton  fillet,  none 
too  clean.     He  wore  a  frock  coat  all  buttoned  up 
before,  each  button  constricting  his  fat,  with  a  bulge 
between.    His  trousers  were  made  from  a  blanket 
once  white,  with  a  wide  black  band  around  the  calf 
of  each  leg,   and  he  wore  fine  doeskin  moccasins 
richly  embroidered  with  silk.     His  dirty  fingers  dis- 
played a  quantity  of  brass  rings  from  the  store,  set 
with    gems    of    coloured    glass.     His    heavy    loose- 
featured  face  was  unremarkable  except  for  the  extra- 
ordinarily bright,  quick,  shallow  eyes,  suggesting  at 
different  moments  the  eyes  of  a  child,  an  animal,  and 
a  madman.     His  skin  showed  a  tinge  of  yellow  as 
distinguished  from  the  pure  copper  of  his  companions, 
and  Ambrose  was  reminded  of  the  black  man. 

Watusk  grandiloquently  introduced  his  four  com- 
panions. "  My  councillors,"  he  said :  "  Toma, 
minister  of  State ;  Lookoovar,  minister  of  war ; 
Mahtsonza,  minister  of  Interior  ;  Tatateecha,  minister 
of  Medicine." 

Thus  their  uncouth  names  as  Ambrose  got  them. 
He  avoided  Simon's  eye,  and  bit  his  lip  to  keep  from 
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iaui^g.  The  four  were  all  small  men  with  the  fine, 
diaracteristic  faces  of  pure  bred  savages.  They 
understood  not  a  word  of  what  was  said,  but  preserved 
an  unshakable  gravity  throughout.  Ambrose,  as 
they  were  named,  christened  them  anew  according 
to  their  several  characteristics :  Coyote,  Moose,  Bear 
and  Weasel.  The  last  was  a  little,  shrivelled  creature 
himg  with  charms  and  amulets  in  tobacco  bags  until 
he  looked  like  a  scarecrow.  He  had  an  eye  even 
wilder  and  shiftier  than  his  master's. 

"  Conjure-man,"  murmured  Simon  in  Ambrose's 
ear. 

"Let  Ambrose  Doane  speak,"  said  Watusk.  He 
used  good  English. 

Ambrose  had  adopted  from  Peter  Minot  the  maxim  : 
"Make  the  other  man  speak  first,  and  get  a  line  on 
him."  He  bowed  politely.  "Ambrose  Doane  will 
not  speak  xmtil  Watusk  has  spoken,"  he  said. 

Watusk,  highly  gratified,  bowed  again,  and  forth- 
with began:  "  I  am  glad  to  see  Ambrose  Doane.  He 
is  good  to  my  eyes  lak  the  green  leaves  in  spring. 
He  is  come  to  Fort  Enterprise,  and  there  is  no  more 
winter.  The  name  of  Peter  Minot  and  the  name  of 
Ambrose  Doane  make  good  words  to  my  ear.  They 
are  the  friends  of  the  red  men.  They  pay  good  price 
for  fur.  They  sell  outside  goods  cheap.  I  want  a 
box  of  cigars,  me,  same  lak  you  send  Simon  Gram- 
pierre." 

Ambrose,  recognising  Watusk's  type,  was  not  put  out 
by  the  sudden  drop  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
He  now  had  a  "  line  "  on  his  man.  Swallowing  his 
laughter,  he  answered  in  a  similar  stram : 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  Watusk.  I  wish  to  be  his  friend. 
I  come  from  the  big  lake  six  days'  journey  toward  the 
place  of  the  rising  sun.  So  far  as  that  men  tell  me 
of  the  Kakisa  nation,  and  tell  of  Watusk  who  rules 
them.  Men  say  the  Kakisa  men  are  the  best  hunters 
of  the  North  and  honest  as  the  sun  in  summer  time. 
Men  say  Watusk  is  a  wise  chief  and  a  good  friend 
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men.    I  have  plenty  cigars  in  my 


of  the  white 
outfit." 

The  chief  swelled  with  gratification  until  his  much- 
tried  buttons  threatened  altogether  to  part  company 
with  his  coat.  ^^ 

A  good  deal  more  of  this  airy  exchange  was  neces- 
sitated before  Watusk  could  be  induced  to  talk  busi- 
ness. When  he  finally  condescended  to  it,  his  story 
was  as  Simon  had  forecast : 

"When  Ambrose  Doane  come  here  I  say  to  my 
people  :  *  Trade  with  him.  He  wiU  be  your  father. 
He  will  feed  you.'  Now  when  they  come  for  flour 
Simon  Grampierre  say  you  got  no  flour.  When  I  go 
to  John  Caviller  for  flour  he  mock  me.  He  say : 
'You  take  Ambrose  Doane  for  your  father.  All 
right.  Let  him  feed  you  now.'  So  I  am  not  know 
what  to  do.  Every  day  my  people  more  ongry,  more 
mad.  Pretty  soon  the  young  men  make  trouble. 
There  is  no  game  here.  We  can't  stay  here  without 
flour.  We  can't  go  back  without  flour.  I  am  feel 
moch  bad.  But  Ambrose  Doane  is  come  now.  It  is 
all  right  1 " 

The  last  of  this  was  delivered  with  something  like 
a  leer,  warning  Ambrose's  subconsciousness  that 
Watusk,  notwithstanding  the  flowery  compliments, 
wished  him  no  good.  "  I  have  plenty  of  grain,"  he 
said  warily.  "  Let  each  woman  grind  for  her  own 
family." 

Watusk  shook  his  head.  "  Long  tam  ago  we  got 
stone  bowls  for  grind  wild  rice  in,"  he  said.  "So 
many  years  we  buy  flour  all  the  bowls  is  broke  and 
throw  away  now." 

Ambrose  could  not  deny  to  himself  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  He  was  reminded  afresh  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  savage  by  the  subtle,  threatening  note 
that  presently  crept  into  Watusk's  smooth  voice  : 

"  John  Caviller  say  to  Gordon  Strange  for  say  to 
me:  '  Ambrose  Doane  got  all  the  grain.  Let  Ambrose 
Doane  sell  his  grain  to  me,  and  I  give  you  flour.'  " 
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Ambrose,  perceiving  the  drift,  svrore  inwardly. 

"Gordon  Strange  tell  that  in  Kakisa  language," 
Watusk  went  on  slyly,  "some  hear  it  and  tell  the 
others.  All  know  now.  If  my  people  get  more 
hungry  what  can  I  do  ?  Maybe  my  young  men  steal 
the  grain  and  take  it  to  GaviUer." 

"If  they  lay  hands  on  my  property  they'll  be 
shot,"  said  Ambrose  curtly. 

Watusk  spread  out  his  hands  deprecatingly.  "  Me, 
I  tell  them  that,"  he  said.     "  But  they  are  so  mad  I  " 

"  John  Gaviller  is  trying  to  use  you  to  work  his 
own  ends,"  said  Ambrose. 

Watusk  shrugged  indifferently.  This  was  the  real 
man,  Ambrose  thought.  "  May  be  so.  You  got 
trouble  with  Gaviller.  That  is  not  my  trouble.  All 
I  want  is  flour." 

"  You  shall  have  it ! "  cried  Ambrose  boldly. 
"  Enough  to-morrow  morning  to  feed  every  family. 
Enough  in  three  days  to  fill  your  order." 

Watusk  appeared  to  be  a  little  taken  aback  by 
the  prompt  granting  of  his  demand.  "Where  you 
get  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  will  get  it,"  Ambrose  said.     "  That  is  enough." 

When  Ambrose  and  Simon  got  outside  the  tepee 
Simon  asked  the  same  question  :  "  Where  wiU  you 
get  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ambrose.     "  Give  me  time. 

I'll  find  a  way  I  " 

"  If  Gaviller  gets  the  Kakisa  fur  you'll  make  no 
profit  this  year,"  suggested  Simon. 

"  I  have  to  consider  other  things  as  well  as 
profit,"  said  Ambrose.  "There  are  more  years  to 
come." 

Reaching    the    dug-out,   Simon   asked :    "  Where 

now  ?  " 

"  To  the  Fort,"  said  Ambrose.  "  You  don't  have 
to  come  uidess  you  want." 

"  We  are  together,"  said  Simon  grimly. 

Ambrose,   deeply   moved   by  gratitude,   growled 
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inarticulately.    He    felt    himself    young    to    stand 
alone  against  such  powerful  forces. 

Crossing  the  river,  they  landed  below  the  big 
yellow  house  and  applied  at  the  side  door  for  Colina. 
She  had  returned  from  her  ride  they  were  told.  They 
were  shown  into  the  library.  In  this  little  room 
Ambrose  had  akeady  touched  the  summit  of  happi- 
ness and  tasted  despair.  He  hated  it  now.  He  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  carpet. 

^^  Simon   was   visibly   uneasy   while   they   waited. 
"  You  think  this  any  good  ?  "  he  suggested. 

"  No,"  said  Ambrose  bitterly,  "  I  know  well  enough 
what  I'll  get.  But  I've  got  to  go  through  with  it 
before  taking  the  next  step." 

"  John  Caviller  live  well,"  said  Sunon  significantly, 
but  without  bitterness. 

Colina  came  in  with  her  queenliest  air.  She  had 
changed  the  riding  habit  for  clinging  white  draperies 
that  made  her  look  like  a  lovely,  arrogant  saint. 
Ambrose,  raising  his  sullen  eyes  to  her,  experienced 
a  new  shock  of  desire  that  put  every  thought  of  flour 
out  of  his  head. 

To  old  Simon  Colina  inclined  her  head  as  gracefully 
and  indiiferently  as  a  swan.  The  grim  patriarch 
became  humble  under  the  spell  of  her  white  beauty. 
He  fingered  his  hat  nervously.  To  Ambrose  Colina 
said  with  subtle  scorn  meant  for  his  ear  alone  : 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 
^^  Ambrose  screwed  down  the  clamps  of  self-control. 
"  I  asked  for  you,"  he  said  stolidly,  "  because  I  did 
not  know  if  your  father  was  well  enough  to  talk 
business.     May  I  see  him  for  five  minutes  ?  " 

"No,"  she  said,  without  condescending  to  ex- 
plain. 

"Then  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Ambrose.  "It  is 
about  the  Indians  across  the  river.  I  must  have 
some  flour  for  them." 

"  Must !  "  she  repeated,  raising  her  eyebrows. 

"  They  are  suffering  from  hxmger,"  he  said  firmly. 
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"  fou  will  have  to  see  Mr.  Strange,"  she  said 
coldly.    **  He  is  in  charge  of  the  business." 

"  This  is  a  question  for  the  head  to  decide,"  warned 
Ambrose.   "  Your  father  should  be  told." 

"  You  will  have  to  see  Mr.  Strange,"  she  repeated 
unmoved. 

Ambrose's  eyes  flamed  up.  For  a  moment  the  two 
pairs  contended,  Ambrose's  passionate,  Colina's  steely. 
The  man  was  struffPling  with  the  atavic  impulse  to 
thrash  the  maddenmg,  arrogant  woman-creatiure  into 
a  humbler  frame  of  mind.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
deep  in  her  heart  of  hearts  Colina  desired  something 
of  the  kind.  Perhaps  she  could  not  master  her 
worser  self  alone.  Anyhow,  it  v;as  impossible  there 
in  her  own  stronghold  with  Simou  looking  on.  They 
were  too  civilised — or  not  civilised  enough. 

Ambrose  merely  bowed  to  her,  and  led  the  way  out 
of  the  room  and  out  of  the  house. 

"  Thank  God  that  is  over  I  "  murmured  Simon 
outside. 

Crossing  the  square,  they  entered  the  store.  It 
was  the  first  time  Ambrose  had  been  inside  that 
famous  show  place  of  the  North,  but  he  had  no  eyes 
for  it  now.  Gordon  Strange  welcomed  them  with 
smiling  heartiness. 

Come  in  I    Come  in  I  "  he  cried,  leading  the  way 
into  the  rear  office.     "  Sit  down.    Have  a  cigar  ?  " 

The  scowling  Ambrose  stared  as  if  he  thought  the 
mail  deiT^ited.  He  waved  the  cigar  away,  and 
came  dirtocly  to  the  point : 

"  I  want  to  find  out  what  you're  willing  to  do  about 
the  Kakisa  Indians  ?  " 

"  Sure !  "  cried  Strange,  with  apparently  the  best 
will  in  the  world.  "  Sit  down.  What  do  you  pro- 
pose ?  " 

"How  much  will  you  charge  me  to  grind  five 
hundred  bushels  of  grain  for  them  ?  " 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Strange,  "the  old  man  won't 
hear  of  it." 
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"  Will  you  let  them  gtarve  T  "  cried  Ambrose. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  said  Strange  distressfully. 
*'  I'm  not  the  head." 

"  Grind  it  in  spite  of  him."  said  Ambrose. 
"Humanity  and  prudence  would  both  be  on  your 
side.    You'll  get  their  fur  by  it." 

"  I  think  I^.  Caviller  expects  to  get  the  fur  any- 
way," said  Strange,  with  a  seeming  deprecatory  air, 
but  the  suspicion  of  a  smirk  wreathed  his  full  lips. 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  refuse  to  grind 
my  grain  at  any  price  ?  "  said  Ambrose. 

"  Orders  are  owiers,"  murmured  Strange. 

"  Has  Gaviiler  given  you  this  order  since  he  knew 
the  people  were  hungry  ?  " 

"  He  has  told  me  his  mind  many  times." 

"  T)^at  is  not  a  direct  answer.  Someone  must  take 
the  fuil  responsibility.  If  I  write  a  short  note  to 
Gaviller  will  you  deliver  it  and  bring  me  back  an 
answer  ?  " 

Strange  hesitated  for  the  fraction  of  a  second. 
"  Yes,"  he  said. 

Ambrose  wrote  a  succinct  statement  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  Strange  departed  with  it. 

"  Gaviller  will  never  do  it,"  said  Simon. 

"  I  don't  expect  him  to,"  said  Ambrose.  "  But 
he's  got  to  commit  himself." 

In  due  course  Strange  returned.  He  offered 
Ambrose  a  note,  still  with  the  deprecatory  air.  It 
was  in  Colina's  writing.    Ambrose  read  : 

"  John  Gaviller  begs  to  inform  Mr.  Ambrose  Doane 
that  the  only  proposal  he  is  willing  to  discuss  will  be 
the  sale  to  him  of  all  the  grain  in  Mr.  Doane's  pos- 
session at  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  bushel.  In  such 
an  event  he  wiU  also  be  willing  to  purchase  Mr. 
Doane's  entire  outfit  of  goods  at  cost.  It  will  be 
useless  for  Mr.  Doane  to  address  him  further  in  any 
other  connection. 

"  Enterprise  House,  September  8rd."^ 
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Ambrow  stood  reflecting  with  the  note  m  hit  hand. 
For  a  single  moment  his  heart  failed  him.  His 
inexperience  was  appalled  by  the  weight  of  the 
decision  he  had  to  make.  Oh  for  Peter  Minot's 
strong,  humorous  sense  at  this  crisis  I  The  thought 
of  Peter  nerved  him.  Peter  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  he  would  make  good.  Ambrose  remembered  the 
sacrifices  Peter  had  cheerfully  made  to  finance  this 
expedition.  To  accept  John  Caviller's  contemptuous 
offer  would  not  only  be  to  confess  a  humiliating 
failure,  it  would  mean  pocketing  a  loss  that  would 
cripple  the  young  firm  for  the  time  being.  Peter 
would  say :  "  Lose  it  if  you  must,  but  lose  it  fighting." 
This  thought  was  like  an  inspiration  to  Ambrose. 
His  jaw  stiffened,  and  a  measure  of  serenity  returned 
to  his  eyes.    He  passed  the  note  to  Simon. 

"  Read  it,"  he  said  cooUy,  "  and  save  it.  It  may 
be  useful  as  evidence  later." 

A  subtle  change  passed  over  Gordon  Strange's 
face.  For  the  moment  he  was  pure  Indian.  Quickly 
veiling  his  eyes,  he  asked  with  an  innocent  air  :  "  What 
does  Mr.  Caviller  say  ?  " 

^^  This  was  too  much  for  Ambrose  to  stomach. 
"  You  know  damned  well  what  he  says,"  he  answered 
scornfully. 

Strange  swallowed  it.  "  Is  there  any  answer  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  No  !  "  said  Ambrose. 

The  half-breed's  curiosity  overcame  his  prudence. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  he  asked  slyly. 

Ambrose  strode  out  of  the  store  without  answering. 

The  two  men  paddled  back  to  Crampierre's  place 
in  silence.  Simon  with  native  tact  forbore  to  ask 
questions.  Such  is  the  potency  of  the  white  man's 
eye  that  the  leader  of  the  breeds  had  unhesitatingly 
yielded  the  direction  of  affairs  to  the  youth  who  was 
little  more  than  a  third  of  his  age. 

Upon  landing,  Ambrose  pointed  to  the  look-out 
bench.    "  Let  us  sit  there  and  talk,"  he  said. 
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*•  Simon,"  he  said  immediately,  "  suppose  it  came 
to  a  fight,  how  many  men  do  you  think  Gaviller  could 
count  on  ?  " 

The  old  man  took  the  question  as  a  matter  of 
course.  "  There  is  the  policeman,  the  doctor  and  the 
parson,"  he  said.  "  The  parson  is  best  for  praying. 
There  is  the  engineer  and  the  captain  of  the  steam- 
boat ;  there  is  young  Duncan  Greer.  In  summer  he 
is  purser  on  the  steamboat,  in  winter  he  is  the 
miller.  That  is  six  white  men.  John  Gaviller  is  no 
good  yet.  There  is  the  crew  of  the  steamboat,  and 
the  men  who  work  for  wages,  maybe  fifteen  natives, 
not  more." 

"  What  sort  of  man  is  Greer  ?  "  asked  Ambrose. 

"  A  lad  ;  full  of  fun  and  jokes  ;  a  good  machinist." 

"  Where  does  he  sleep  at  the  Fort  ?  '' 

"  He  has  a  room  in  the  old  quarters.  Gaviller's 
old  house." 

"  Does  he  sleep  alone  ?  " 

"He  does." 

"  Simon,"  said  Ambrose  finally,  "  can  you  get  me 
twenty-five  good  men  by  dark ;  steady  men  with 
cool  heads,  who  will  do  what  I  tell  them  ?  " 

"  I  can,"  said  Simon. 

"  Let  them  meet  at  your  house,"  Ambrose  went 
on.  "  Let  every  man  carry  his  gun,  but  you  must 
see  that  the  magazines  are  emptied;  and  that  no  man 
has  any  shells  in  his  pocket.  I  will  have  no  shooting. 
Above  all,  do  not  let  the  Indians  know  that  anything 
is  going  on  to-night." 

"  It  is  well  I  "  said  Simon  laconically.  The  old, 
dark  eyes  gleamed. 


CHAPTER  XI 
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A  BLOODLESS   CAPTURE 

N  a  more  innocent  state  of  society  such  as  that 
which  exists  in  the  North  such  a  thing  as  a 
night-watch  is  undreamed  of.  Insomnia  is 
likewise  unknown  there.  At  eleven  o'clock  every  soul 
in  Fort  Enterprise  was  drowned  deep  in  slumber. 
There  was  no  light  in  any  window  ;  the  very  buildings 
seemed  to  crouch  on  the  earth  as  if  they  slept  too. 
At  simdown  a  film  of  cloud  had  crept  across  the  sky, 
and  the  moon  was  dark.  It  was  the  very  night  for 
deeds  of  adventure. 

Down  on  the  current  came  a  rakish  york  boat, 
floating  as  idly  as  a  piece  of  wreckage.  Its  hold  was 
filled  with  bags  of  grain,  on  which  squatted  and  lay 
many  dark  figures  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  bags.  No  whisper  marked  its  passage;  not  a 
pipe  bowl  glowed.  On  the  little  steering  platform 
stood  Simon  Grampierre  wielding  a  long  sweep  run 
through  a  ring  astern.  The  ring  was  muffled  with 
strips  of  cloth.  Simon  kept  the  craft  straight  in  the 
current,  and  as  they  approached  the  Company  build- 
ings gradually  edged  her  ashore. 

The  dark  steamboat  lay  with  her  nose  drawn  up  on 
a  point  of  stones  below  the  flagstaff.  Steamboat  and 
point  together  caused  a  little  backwater  to  form 
beyond,  of  which  Simon  was  informed.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  urge  the  nose  of  his  boat  into  it,  and  she 
groimded  of  herself  at  the  spot  where  they  had 
chosen  to  land  ;  that  is  immediately  below  the  mills. 
A  dozen  moccasined  men  let  themselves  softly  into 
the  water,  and,  putting  their  backs  under  the  prow, 
lifted  her  up  a  little  on  the  stones.    Instantly,  as  if 
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by  the  starting  of  a  piece  of  machinery,  a  chain  of 
bags  was  started  ashore  from  hand  to  hand.  Ambrose 
and  Tole,  who  was  to  be  engineer,  climbed  the  bank 
to  reconnoitre.     So  far  no  word  had  been  spoken. 

,,  u^.^^°"^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  **»e  bank,  were  three 
small  buildmgs  m  a  line  close  together.     That  in  the 
middle  was  the  engine-house,  with  the  saw  miU  on 
the  left  and  the  flour  mill  on  the  right.     Ambrose 
and  Tole  made  for  the  engme,  which  was  housed  in  a 
little  structure  of  corrugated  iron.     The  door  faced 
the  saw  mill     It  was  an  iron  sliding  door,  fastened 
with  hasp  and  padlock.     Ambrose  inserted  the  point 
of  a  crowbar  under  the  hasp,  and  the  whole  thing 
<»me  away  with  a  single  metallic  report.     If  anv 
sleeper  was  awakened  by  the  sound,  hearing  no  oth^ 
sounds,  he  probably  fell  asleep  again.    Anyhow,  no 
alarm  was  raised  as  yet. 

Tole  went  back  to  get  assistan-^e  in  carrying  slabs 
mto  the  engme-room.    The  saw  mill  was  merely  an 

^t^  »^'  ^""^  ^^^""^  "^"^  »^  abundance  of  fuel  in 
sight.  The  water  supply,  being  furnished  by  gravity 
&om  a  tank  overhead,  was  secure.  With  the  aid  of 
his  electric  torch  Ambrose  found  the  belt  to  run  the 
flour  mm  m  a  comer  of  the  engine-room.  So  far  so 
"  T*Mi  ,  "istructions  to  Tole  were  simple. 
1 U  let  you  have  one  man  to  help  you.  If  thev 
besiege  us  I  won't  be  able  to  communicate  with  you 
Whatever  happens,  keep  the  engine  going.     Store 

Z!;^v.'*f '  ""  ^T.  *°  ^""P  ^''  «°i^g  ^"  4ht,  then 
close  the  door,  and  fasten  it  some  way  " 

Tf  V'a  f""""-  ™",'^*'  ^^^^'^^  ^""*  of  corrugated  iron, 
with  »  r^r^^??"''  T^  ^^'""S  ^"  ^^^  ™^d'  fastened 

Sfi  J.V  °'\**';  °*H  ^"  *^«  "^^^  "de,  hooked 
from  withm.     Ambrose  broke  open  the  first,   and 

*,^;^^fj>*.^k  the  second  allowed  the  grain  bigs  to 
be  hustled  mside  du-ect  from  the  beadi.    He  lit  a 

nJ^^h^l  w  if^'Ii^  '^  V^^^  ^^  *^"«t'  examined  the 
machme.  His  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  his  diffi- 
culties, supposing  the  next  step  of  l5s  plan  should 
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fail.  Ambrose  was  enough  of  a  machinist  to  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  operating  this  complicated  arrange- 
ment of  wheels  and  rollers  and  frames  by  lantern  light. 
Taking  five  velvet-footed  men,  he  set  off  around 
the  back  of  the  store,  and  across  the  comer  of  the 
square  to  the  "Quarters."  The  building  so  desig- 
nated was  in  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  square 
facing  the  river.  It  was  a  low,  spreading  affair,  of 
several  dates  of  construction.  Once  Caviller's  resi- 
dence, it  was  now  used  to  house  the  white  employees 
of  the  Compa»^  nd  chance  travellers.  Greer's  room 
was  in  the  e  ■  the  building  nearest  the  store. 
The  policema.\  ,  ^.c  at  the  other  side,  separated  by 
several  partitions. 

The  room  they  were  making  for  had  a  door  opening 
directly  on  the  yard.  It  was  not  locked.  Ambrose 
merely  lifted  the  latch  and  walked  in  with  his  five 
men  at  his  heels.  Inside  in  the  thick  darkness  they 
heard  the  sound  of  deep  breathing.  Ambrose  flashed 
his  light  aroimd.  A  typical  boy's  room  was  revealed, 
with  college  banners,  coloured  prints,  photographs 
and  firearms.  On  a  be<Uii  the  corner  lay  the  owner, 
a  good-looking  blond  b^,  sleeping  on  his  back  with 
an  arm  flung  above  his  head.  He  was  a  hearty 
sleeper.  Not  until  the  command  was  twice  repeated 
in  no  uncertain  tones  did  he  waken.  It  was  to  find 
himself  looking  into  the  blazing  white  eye  of  the 
electric  torch. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?  "  he  murmured,  blinking. 

One  of  the  men  chuckled. 

"  Time  to  get  up,"  »aid  Ambrose  grimly. 

"  Hey,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  the  voice  from 
the  bed  in  accents  of  honest  alarm. 

"  Get  up  and  dress,"  commanded  Ambrose. 

"  What  for  ?  "  stammered  the  boy. 

"  I  have  five  armed  men  here,"  said  Ambrose. 
"Do  what  you're  told  without  asking  questions. 
If  you  make  a  racket  you'll  be  cracked  over  the  head 
with  the  butt  of  a  gun." 
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As  he  spoke  Ambrose  flashed  the  light  from  one  to 
another  of  his  men.  The  sight  of  the  quiet,  dark- 
skinned  breeds,  each  with  a  Winchester  on  his  arm, 
was  sufficiently  intimidating.  The  boy  swung  his 
legs  out  of  bed. 

"  All  right,"  he  said  philosophically.  "  Throw 
your  light  on  my  clothes,  will  you  ?  " 

He  commenced  to  dress  without  more  ado.  Pre- 
sently he  asked  coolly  :  "  What  do  you  want  me  for, 
and  who  are  you  anyway  ?  " 

"  I'm  Ambrose  Doane,"  said  Ambrose.  "  J've 
seized  the  flour  mill.     You've  got  to  run  it." 

"  There's  no  grain  there,"  said  Greer. 

"  r brought  my  grain  with  me,"  said  Ambrose. 

A  sound  like  a  chuckle  escaped  the  boy.  No 
doubt  he  was  well-informed  as  to  the  situation. 
"  You  didn't  lose  much  time,"  he  said. 

They  started  back  for  the  mill,  a  breed  on  either 
side  of  Greer  with  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  If  you  make  a  break  you'll  be  knocked  down  and 
carried  in,"  warned  Ambrose. 

Apparently  Greer  had  n(|^uch  intention.  He  was 
a  matter-of-fact  youth  ana  prone  to  laughter.  He 
laughed  now.  "  Gk)lly  !  the  old  man  will  be  in  a  wax 
when  he  hears  of  it !  How  many  men  have  you 
got?" 

"  Twenty-five,"  said  Ambrose. 

"  Well,  he  can't  blame  me  if  I'm  forced  to  work  by 
overwhelming  numbers  !  Oh,  golly  !  but  there'll  be 
a  time  to-morrow  !  " 

Ambrose  breathed  more  freely.  This  which  had 
promised  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  plan  was 
proving  easy. 

Entering  the  mill,  Greer  looked  around  the  dim 
place  with  its  little  crowd  of  still,  silent,  armed  men, 
and  chuckled  again.  "  Darned  if  it  isn't  as  good  as 
a  melodrama  !  "  he  said. 

"  Go  to  it  I "  said  Ambrose,  polluting  to  the  ma- 
chinery.   He  lit  plenty  of  lanterns,  careless  now  if  the 
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Fort  were  aroused.  They  had  to  wake  up  sooner  or 
later.     "  You  can  smoke,'*  he  said  to  his  men. 

Matches  were  quickly  struck,  and  coals  pressed 
into  pipe  bowls  with  guttural  grunts  of  satisfaction. 

Greer  lit  a  cigarette,  and  picked  up  his  oil  can  and 
wrench  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  set  to  work, 
whistling  softly  between  his  teeth.  Ambrose,  watch- 
ing him,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  this  was 
due  to  pluck  or  sheer  light-headedness.  Either  way, 
he  was  inclined  to  like  the  boy. 

"  I  say,  Ambrose,"  Greer  said  cheekily,  "  give  us  a 
hand  with  these  bolting  frames,  will  you  ?  Do  you 
want  fine  flour  or  coarse  ?  " 

"  The  most  in  the  least  time,"  said  Ambrose. 

"We'll  leave  in  the  middlings  then  It's  whole- 
some." 

They  worked  amicably  together.  Greer  in  his 
simplicity  explained  everything  as  they  went,  and 
Ambrose  cannily  stored  it  away.  Fortunately  the 
mill  had  lately  been  operated,  grinding  the  grain 
from  the  Crossing,  and  all  was  practically  in  readiness 
to  start.  Within  an  hour  after  the  landing  of  the 
party  Tole  turned  on  his  steam.  The  wheels  began 
to  revolve,  Greer  threw  in  the  clutch,  and  presently  a 
veritable  stream  of  flour  began  to  issue  from  the 
mouth  of  the  machine.  Ambrose  repressed  an 
inclination  to  cheer. 

The  steady  hum  of  machinery  was  more  effective 
to  awaken  the  inhabitants  than  any  scattered  noises. 
The  sounds  of  movement  began  to  be  heard  among 
the  houses.  Lights  were  lit  and  doors  opened.  No 
one  who  looked  out  of  doors  could  mistake  what  was 
going  on,  for  a  stream  of  sparks  was  now  issuing  from 
the  engine-house  stack. 

The  first  notice  of  attack  came  in  a  single  shot 
from  across  the  road.  A  bullet  sang  through  the 
doorway,  flattening  itself  with  a  whang  on  the  iron 
wall.  Those  around  the  opening  fell  back.  Someone 
crashed  the  door  to.    Ambrose  as  quickly  opened  it. 
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and,  stooping  low,  peered  out.  He  was  in  time  to 
see  a  crouching  figure  disappear  around  the  comer 
of  the  store.  Something  in  the  bulk  of  it,  the  neat 
outline,  gave  him  a  clue. 

"  Strange,  by  gad  !  "  he  said  to  himself. 

Aloud  Ambrose  said :  "  The  door  must  be  open. 
We've  got  to  see  and  hear  what  they're  up  to.  Let 
every  man  keep  out  of  range.  Make  a  wall  of  the 
bags  of  grain  on  this  side  the  machine,  and  put  the 
lanterns  behind  it  so  Greer  will  have  light." 

While  they  worked  to  obey  him,  Ambrose,  flinging 
himself  down  at  full  length,  watched  with  an  eye  at 
the  crack  of  the  door.  He  saw  a  group  of  men 
gradually  gather  at  the  comer  of  the  store.  They 
advanced,  hesitated,  fell  back.  Finally  an  authorita- 
tive figure  showed  itself.  Ambrose  guessed  it  to  be 
Macfarlane,  the  policeman.  He  advanced  boldly 
down  the  sidewalk  and  took  up  a  position  across  the 
road.    The  others  straggled  after  him. 

*'  Who  is  there  ?  "  challenged  the  leader.  Ambrose 
distinguished  the  tunic  and  forage  cap. 

Ambrose  rose,  and,  opening  the  door  wider,  showed 
himself.  "  Ambrose  Doane,"  he  said.  He  warily 
watched  the  crowd  for  any  movement  suggestive  of 
raising  a  gun. 

"  You're  under  arrest !  "  cried  the  policeman. 

"All  right,"  said  Ambrose  coolly.  "What 
charge  ?  " 

"  Unlawful  entry." 

"  You'll  have  to  come  and  take  me  !  " 

"  If  you  resist  the  law  the  consequences  will  be 
on  your  own  head  !  "      ' 

"  I  accept  the  consequences." 

"  Stop  the  machinery  t  "  cried  the  policeman.  "  If 
you  destroy  the  mill  we'll  all  starve  t  " 

"  The  miller  himself  is  running  it,"  said  Ambrose 
coolly.  "With  a  gun  to  his  head,"  he  added, 
grinning  over  his  shoulder.  "  I  seized  him  in  his  bed 
and  carried  him  hete," 
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Greer,    behind    him,    gratefully 


"Good    man!" 
murmured. 

"  If  you  refuse  to  give  yourself  up  I'll  take  you  by 
force  I  "  cried  Macfarlane. 

"  Come  ahead ! "  sang  Ambrose.  "  I've  got 
twenty-five  men  here.  They  have  orders  not  to 
shoot,  but  if  you  open  fire  on  us  the  consequences 
will  be  on  ytmr  head  !  " 

"  I'll  do  my  duty  1  "  shouted  the  policeman. 
^  "  Get  your  crowd  together !  "  taunted  Ambrose. 
*'  I'fty  your  guns  down  and  come  on  over  and  put  us 
out   if   you're   men   enough.    We'll   stand   by  the 
result." 

The  men  behind  Ambrose  raised  a  cheer.  The 
sound  did  not  improve  the  morals  of  the  other  side. 
Even  in  the  dark  the  difference  between  the  two 
crowds  could  be  felt.  Ambrose's  men  were  fighting 
for  what  they  felt  to  be  their  rights  ;  the  men  behind 
the  policeman  had  no  incentive — except  their  jobs. 

Macfarlane  paused  to  consult  with  another  man 

probably  Gordon  Strange.  The  others  talked  in 
excited  whispers,  and  circled  on  one  another  without 
making  any  forward  movement.  Messengers  were 
despatched  up  and  down  the  road. 

Suddenly  a  petticoated  figure  came  flying  down  the 
sidewalk  from  the  store.  Ambrose's  heart  leaped 
up,  and  then  as  suddenly  calmed.  He  told  himself 
grimly  he  was  cured. 

It  v.-  as  Colina.  "  What  are  you  standing  here  for?  " 
she  cried  passionately.  "  Are  you  afraid  ?  They  are 
nothing  but  common  robbers  I  Go  and  put  them  out !  " 

No  man  moved. 

"  Fire  on  them  1  "  cried  Colina.  "  I  order  it  I  I 
take  the  responsibility.  ' 

They  still  hung  back.  M&cfarlane  could  be  seen 
attempting  to  expostulate  with  her. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me !  "  cried  Colina.  "  When 
you  flmd  robbers  in  your  house  you  shoot  them 
down.    You're  afraid.    I  will  go  myself." 
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All  in  a  breath  she  came  flying  across  the  road. 
Ambrose,  surprised,  fell  back  a  step  from  the  door. 
Before  he  could  recover  himself  she  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  shed  facing  them  with  blazing  eyes. 
She  had  risen  hastily ;  her  glorious  hair  was  twisted 
in  a  loose  coil  and  pinned  insecurely ;  the  habit  she 
had  thrown  on  was  still  open  at  the  throat.  She  had 
caught  up  a  riding-crop ;  the  knuckles  that  gripped 
it  \\ji*e  white.  Ambrose,  admiring  her  in  an  odd, 
detached  way,  was  reminded  of  BeUona,  the  goddess 
of  anger. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  What  you  see,"  said  Ambrose  coldly. 

"  Get  out !  "  she  cried.     "  All  of  you  I    I  order  it." 

The  men  cringed  under  her  angry  glances,  and 
their  eyes  bolted.  Only  the  sight  of  Ambrose 
standing  firm  kept  them  in  their  places.  Colina 
turned  on  Ambrose. 

"  You  thief  !  "  she  cried  with  ringing  scorn. 

Ambrose  coldly  faced  her  out.  Somehow,  he  found 
it  was  his  turn  to  smile.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
suffered  so  much  at  her  hands  that  he  had  become 
callous  and  strong  enough  to  resist  her.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  kind  of  bitter  sweetness  in  this  moment. 
She  who  had  humiliated  him  so  many  times  was  now 
powerless  before  him,  let  her  rage  as  she  might.  He 
was  only  human. 

Seeing  the  cold  smile  Colina  felt  as  if  the  ground 
was  suddenly  cut  from  imder  her.  Her  cheeks 
paled,  and  the  imperious  blaze  of  her  eyes  was 
slowly  dimmed.  When  the  bolt  of  passion  is 
launched  without  effect  a  horrible  blankaess  faces 
the  passionate  one.  The  men  seeing  Colina  falter 
breathed  more  freely.  They  were  frankly  terrified 
of  her. 

Colina  fought  on  though  her  forces  were  in  con- 
fusion. "  Have  you  anything  to  say  for  yourself  ?  '* 
she  demanded  of  Ambrose.  "  What  are  you  doing 
on  my  father's  property  ?  " 
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*•  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  said  Ambrose.  "  You 
know  the  situation  as  well  as  I." 

Once  more  their  eyes  contended.  Hers  fell.  She 
turned  away  from  him.  When  she  came  back  it 
was  with  an  altered  air.  "  May  I  speak  to  you 
alone  ?  "  she  asked  in  low  tones. 

"Please  say  it  here,"  said  Ambrose.  "They 
cannot  hear." 

"My  father "  she  murmured  with  a  depre- 
cating air,  "  I  am  afraid  this  will  kill  him.  I  have 
locked  him  in  his  room.  I  don't  know  what  he  will 
do.    Can't  you  stop  until  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  pledge  yourself  for  him  to  finish 
grinding  my  grain  to-morrow,"  said  Ambrose. 

"  How  can  I  rdedge  him  ?  "  she  said  pettishly. 
"  I  am  not  his  master." 

"  Then  we  must  grind  on." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  on  the  ground. 
When  she  raised  her  eyes  the  look  in  them  sent  all 
the  blood  flying  from  his  heart.  "  Ambrose  !  "  she 
murmured  on  the  deep  note  he  remembered  so  well. 
"  Have  you  forgotten  ?  " 

He  stared  at  her  in  a  kind  of  horror. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  hard  to  me  ?  "  she  mur- 
mured. 

She  overdid  it.  Behind  the  intoxicating,  soft 
a  f  eal  of  her  eyes  he  perceived  a  dangerous  glitter, 
and  steeled  himself. 

"  Come  outside  a  moment,"  she  whispered,  turning 
up  her  face  a  little. 

The  unregenerate  man  in  him  leaped  to  accept 
what  she  offered  and  still  hold  firm.  If  she  chose  to 
play  that  game  let  her  take  the  consequences.  His 
more  generous  self  held  back.  Somehow  he  realised 
that  the  humiliation  would  almost  kill  her — later. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  he  said  coldly. 

This  in  itself  was  a  humiliation  the  proud  Colina 
could  not  have  conceived  herself  living  after.  From 
between  narrowed  lids  she  shot  him  a  glance  of  the 
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purest  hate,  and  quickly  turned  away.  The  riding 
crop  switched  the  air  like  the  tail  of  an  angry  cat. 
There  was  a  silence.  All  watched  to  see  what  she 
would  do  next. 

Meanwhile  the  mill  was  grinding  smoothly.  The 
young  miller  was  hidden  from  Colina  by  the  barricade 
of  grain  bpffs.  Fmally  she  looked  over  the  top  and 
saw  him  at      ding  the  machine. 

"  Greer  i     she  exclaimed  in  surprise. 
The  boy  started,  and  turned  a  pair  of  stricken  eyes 
in  her  direction.    His  ruddy  cheeks  paled  a  little. 
Manifestly  she  wielded  a  power  over  him,  too. 
"  Are  you  ageinst  me  ?  "  she  murmured  sadly. 
This  was  the  same  tone  she  had  just  used  to 
Ambrose.    His  lip  curled.     "  He  has  to  do  what  I 
tell  him  or  be  knocked  on  the  head,"  he  said  quickly. 
Colina  ignored  this.     "  You  could  f^ht  for  me  if 
you  would,"  she  murmured  to  the  boy. 

A  hot  little  flame  of  jealousy  scorched  Ambrose's 
breast.  He  laughed  jeeringly.  "  Who's  next  ? " 
he  cried. 

Colina,  not  looking  at  him,  drew  a  baleful  breath 
between  her  teeth.  Suddenly  she  turned,  and  with 
hanging  head  slowly  made  her  way  towards  the  door. 
Ambrose  thought  she  was  beaten,  and  a  swift  wave 
of  compassion  almost  immanned  him.  He  abruptly 
turned  away.  He  could  stand  anything  but  to  see 
Colina  defeated  and  grieving.  He  clenched  his 
teeth  to  keep  from  crying  out  to  her. 

She  had  another  card  to  play.  She  stopped  at  the 
door,  and  looked  about  through  her  lashes  to  see  if 
the  way  out  was  clear. 

"Duncan!"  she  softly  cried.  The  word  was 
accompanied  by  a  dazzling  smile  of  invitation. 

The  boy  dropped  his  wrench  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
and,  vaulting  over  the  grain  bags,  was  out  through  the 
door  after  her  before  anyone  could  stop  him. 

Several  men  started  in  pursuit.  Ambrose  was 
quicker.     He  flui»g  himself  into  the  opening  and 
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t^ruat  them  back.  Though  he  was  on  fire  with 
jealoiuor,  he  would  not  go  after  Greer,  nor  let  the 
others  go.  He  could  scarcely  have  explained  why— 
perhaps  because  he  dimly  apprehended  that  it  was 
Colina's  game  to  drive  him  n»d  with  jealousy. 

"  Let  him  go,"  he  said  thickly.    "  I  will  run  the 
mill  myself." 


So  long  as  the  wheels  revolved  smoothly  and  the 
stream  of  creamy  flour  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
machine  the  miller  had  a  sinecure.  Ambrose,  scowl- 
ing and  grinding  his  teeth,  scarcely  saw  what  his 
eyes  were  turned  on.    His  mind  was  busy  outside. 

He  was  sharply  recalled  to  his  job  by  a  tearing 
sound  from  within  the  machinery.  The  flour  came 
out  mixed  with  bran.  The  wheels  jammed  and 
stopped. 

Ambrose  threw  out  the  clutch,  and  doggedly 
attacked  the  problem.  It  was  cruelly  hard  to  con- 
centrate his  mind  on  machinery  while  a  damnable 
little  voice  in  his  brain  persisted  in  asking  over  and 
over  "Where  are  they?  What  are  they  doing? 
How  far  will  rage  carry  her?"  He  contrived  to 
remove  the  torn  frame  without  much  difficulty, 
but  how  to  clean  out  the  mass  of  stuff  that  clogged 
every  part  of  the  mechanism  defied  his  ingenuity. 
Apparently  the  thing  must  be  taken  apart:  How 
could  he  hope  to  put  it  together  by  lantern  light  ? 

There  was  a  stir  at  the  door,  and  Dimcan  Greer 
slouched  in  with  a  hang-dog  scowl.  Never  in  his  life 
had  Ambrose  been  so  glad  to  see  a  man.  He  was 
careful  to  mask  his  joy.  He  glanced  at  the  boy 
carelessly  and  went  on  with  his  work.  Duncan 
came  directly  to  him. 

"  I'm  your  man,"  he  muttered.  "  For  keeps,  if 
you  want  me." 

"  Sure,"  said  Ambrose,  very  offhand.  "  Help  le 
get  this  thing  going,  will  you  ?  " 
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As  they  worked  side  by  side  in  the  lantern  light 
Ambrose  perceived  a  red  weal  across  the  boy's  fore- 
head and  cheek  that  was  momentarily  growing 
darker.  He  smiled  grimly.  Duncan,  finding  his 
eyes  fixed  on  it,  flushed  up  painfully. 

"  Women  are  the  devil,"  he  muttered.        i 

A  great  unholy  joy  filled  Ambrose's  breast.  In  his 
relief  he  could  have  hugged  the  boy,  and  laughed. 
"  Don't  abuse  the  women,  my  son,"  he  said  grimly. 
"  They  have  to  fight  with  what  weapons  they  can. 
You  were  warned.  You  only  got  what  was  coming 
to  you." 

When  the  machine  was  running  smoothly  again 
Ambrose  went  to  the  door  to  reconnoitre. 

"  They've  gone,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  think  they'll 
trouble  us  again  before  morning.    You  can  all  sleep." 
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UNDER-CURBENTS 


DAYBREAK  and  the  following  hours  found 
Ambrose  and  his  party  on  the  qui  vive  for  a 
renewed  demonstration  from  the  other  side. 
None  was  made.  Neither  Macfarlane.  Gordon  Strange 
nor  Colina  could  have  mustered  .  cor)  oral's  guard 
of  the  natives  to  their  aid.  The  b*  i_as  in  their  own 
mysterious  way  had  simply  disappeared.  Without 
them  the  half-dozen  whites  could  do  nothing  against 
Ambrose's  strong  party.  Colina  herself  had  suffered 
a  moral  defeat,  and  required  time  to  recoup  her  losses. 

In  the  back  of  the  store  the  white  men  and  Gordon 
Strange  held  lengthy  consultations  without  agreeing 
on  any  couise  of  action.  Strange,  in  his  modest  way, 
deferred  to  Macfarlane  and  the  others.  But  John 
Gaviller's  absolute  sway  at  the  post  had  sapped  the 
lesser  men's  initiative.  He  was  not  able  to  be  present, 
and  they  were  helpless  without  him. 

It  was  decided  to  send  for  help  to  police  head- 
quarters at  Caribou  lake.  They  could  not  despatch 
the  big  steamboat  which  had  been  dismantled  for 
the  winter,  but  the  launch  was  available.  Gaviller 
had  it  to  use  at  the  end  of  summer  when  the  water 
ran  low  in  the  river.  They  managed  to  collect 
enough  half-breeds  for  a  crew ;  Masters  ran  the 
engine  and  Captain  Stinson  piloted.  Thus  in  order 
to  send  for  help  the  little  force  had  to  rob  itself  of 
two  of  its  best  defenders.  They  got  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  With  luck  they  could  be 
back  with  the  redcoats  in  two  weeks  or  three. 

Meanwhile  the  mill  was  gruiding  blithdy.  Ambrose, 
who   desired   at   all   costs   to   keep   the    In^^ms   in 
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ignorance  of  what  was  happenu^  for  fear  they  might 
get  ''^ut  of  hand,  sent  Germain  Grampierre  to  his 
fatiier's  house  to  get  what  little  flour  they  had,  and 
carry  it  to  Watusk  to  feed  the  Kakisas  for  that  day. 
As  far  as  he  could  see  there  was  no  other  communi- 
cation from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other.  He 
observed  the  departure  of  the  launch  with  a  calm 
brow.  He  guessed  its  errand,  and  was  not  at  all 
averse  to  having  the  police  brought  down  and  the 
whole  matter  thoroughly  aired. 

All  day  the  whee^  revolved,  and  all  during  the 
following  night,  Ambrose  and  young  Greer  watching 
the  machine  by  turn.  At  breakfast  time  on  the 
second  morning  the  hopper  was  empty  and  the  last 
ba^  of  flour  tied  up.  They  had  enough  to  satisfy 
the  Kakisas'  demands  and  something  besides.  In 
the  centre  of  the  shed  Ambrose  left  the  miller's 
tithe  in  payment,  with  an  ironical  note  afiixed  to 
one  of  the  bags.  The  flour  was  loaded  in  the  york 
boat,  and  the  entire  party  set  off  in  high  feather. 

Their  arrival  with  the  flour  at  the  Indian  camp 
created  something  of  a  sensation.  The  children  came 
running  down  to  the  water,  capering  and  shrieking, 
accompanied  by  the  barking  dogs.  Men  followed, 
eager  to  toss  the  bags  to  their  shoulders.  They  made 
a  long  procession  back  to  the  tepees,  the  women 
crowding  around,  laughing,  gesticulating,  and  caress- 
ing the  fat,  dusty  bags.  By  Ambrose's  orders  the 
bags  were  piled  up  in  an  imposing  array  in  the  middle 
of  the  square.  He  knew  the  value  of  a  dramatic  display. 

The  half-breeds,  who  had  been  on  duty  for  tlurty- 
six  hours,  scattered  to  their  homes  up  and  down  the 
river.  Simon  Grampierre  and  Tole  remained  with 
Ambrose.  The  york  boat  was  left  drawn  up  on  the 
beach  below  the  camp.  To  this  fact  Ambrose  traced 
all  the  subsequent  disasters.  But  he  could  not  have 
foreseen  what  would  happen.  The  Indians  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  food  were  as  candid  and  happy  as 
<^dren. 
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Whm  the  last  bag  of  flour  topped  the  pik  Ambrose 
sought  out  Watusk.  He  found  the  head  man  as 
before,  evidently  awaiting  an  official  Communication, 
with  his  dimmiy  councillors  on  either  hand.  Watusk's 
smooth,  flabby  face  was  as  blank  as  a  plaster  wall. 

*'  I  have  brought  your  flour,"  said  Ambrose  with  a 
note  of  exultation,  surely  justifiable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Watusk  was  not  impressed.  "  It  is  well,"  he  said, 
with  a  stolid  nod. 

Ambrose  was  somewhat  taken  aback.  An  instinct 
told  him  that  Watusk  alone  of  all  the  tribe  was  not 
glad  to  see  the  flour.    Ambrose  scented  a  mystery. 

"Where  you  get  the  flour?"  asked  Watusk 
politely. 

"  I  borrowed  Caviller's  null  to  grind  it,"  Ambrose 
answered  in  kind. 

Watusk's  eyes  narrowed.  He  puffed  out  his  cheeks 
a  little,  and  Ambrose  saw  that  an  oration  was  im- 
pending. "I  hope  there  will  be  no  trouble,"  the 
Indian  began  self-importantly.  "Always  when 
there  is  trouble  the  red  man  get  blame.  When  the 
fur  is  scarce,  when  summer  frost  turn  the  wheat  black, 
it  is  the  same.  They  say  the  red  man  make  bad 
medicine.  Two  white  men  have  a  fight,  red  man 
come  along,  know  nothing.  Those  two  white  men 
say  it  is  his  fault,  and  kick  him  hard.  You  break 
open  Caviller's  mill,  Caviller  is  mad,  send  for  police. 
When  the  police  come  I  think  they  say  it  is  Watusk's 
fault.    Send  him  to  gaol !  " 

It  was  evident  from  this  that  Watusk  was  pretty 
well  informed  of  what  had  happened.  "How  do 
you  know  they  have  sent  for  the  police  ?  "  Ambrose 
demanded. 

Watusk  shrugged  expressively.  "  I  see  the  launch 
go  up  the  river  in  a  hurry,"  he  said. 

In  the  light  of  his  insolent  demand  two  days 
before  the  Indian's  present  attitude  was  more  than 
exasperating.    "This  is  foolishness,"  said  Ambrose 
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sharply.  "  I  sell  you  the  flour.  How  I  got  it  is  my 
affair.  I  take  the  responsibility.  The  police  will 
deal  with  me." 

**  I  hope  so,"  said  Watusk  smugly. 

"  I  have  made  out  a  receipt,"  Ambrose  went  on. 
"You  sign  it,  then  distribute  the  flour  among  the 
people,  and  give  me  the  men's  names  so  I  can  charge 
them  on  my  book." 

"  To-morrow  I  give  it  out,"  said  Watusk.  "  To- 
day I  put  the  fioiu  in  Gaston  Trudeau's  empty  house 
by  the  river.    Maybe  goin'  to  rain  to-night." 

"Just  as  you  like  about  that,"  said  Ambrose. 
"  When  are  you  going  to  pull  out  for  home  ?  " 

"  Soon,"  replied  Watusk  vaguely. 

*'  They  tell  me  it  is  the  best  time  now  to  himt  the 
moose,"  remarked  Ambrose  suggestively.  "  And 
the  bear's  fur  is  coming  in  thick  and  soft.  You  have 
been  here  two  weeks  without  hunting." 

Again  Watusk's  eyes  narrowed  like  a  sulky 
child's.  "  Must  the  Kakisas  go  hunt  every  day  ?  " 
he  asked,  spreading  out  his  hands.  "  The  people 
are  weak  with  hunger.  We  got  eat  before  we 
travel." 

Ambrose  left  this  interview  in  a  highly  dissatisfied 
state  of  mind. 

Later  in  the  day  Watusk  must  have  thought 
better  of  his  surliness,  for  he  sent  a  polite  message  to 
Ambrose,  at  Simon  Grampierre's  house,  requesting 
him  and  Simon  to  come  to  a  tea-dance  thp.c  night. 
He  had  borrowed  Jack  Mackenzie's  house  for  the 
affair,  since  no  tepee  was  big  enough  to  contain  it. 
Mackenzie's  was  the  first  house  west  of  the  Kakisa 
encampment. 

"  Tea-dance.  Bah !  Indian  foolishness,"  said 
Simon. 

"  Let  us  go  anyway,"  said  Ambrose.  "  I  feel  as 
if  there  was  something  crooked  going  on.  This 
Indian  will  bear  watching." 
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At  the  same  moment  Gordon  Strange  -was  sitting 
on  the  bench  at  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff,  smoking  and 
gazing  speculatively  across  the  river  at  the  tepee 
village.  Colina  issued  out  of  the  big  house,  and, 
seeing  him,  joined  him.  It  was  her  first  public 
appearance  since  the  scene  at  the  mill,  .Jid  it  was 
something  of  an  ordeal.  Her  face  showed  what  she 
was  going  through.  She  was  elaborately  self- 
conscious  ;  defiance  struggled  with  a  secret  shame. 
In  her  heart  she  knew  she  was  wrong,  yet  she  thirsted 
for  justification. 

"  What  is  the  situation  ?  "  she  asked  haughtily. 
Strange  told  her  briefly.  His  air  was  admirable. 
He  betrayed  no  consciousness  of  anything  changed 
in  her ;  he  was  deferential  without  being  obsequious. 
He  let  her  understand  that  she  was  still  his  peerless 
.nistress  who  could  do  no  wrong.  This  was  exactly 
'  hat  Colina  wanted.  She  warmed  towards  him,  and 
»at  down. 

"  Ah  !  I  can  talk  straight  to  you,"  she  said.   "  The 
others  act  as  if  the  truth  was  too  strong  for  me." 

"  I  know  better  than  that,"  said  Strange  quietly. 
"  You  have  the  best  head  of  any  of  us." 

"Except  when  I  lose  it,"  Colina  thought.  She 
smiled  at  him  more  warmly  than  she  knew.  A  little 
flame  that  leaped  up  behind  the  man's  eyes  warned 
her.  "  Would  he  ever  dare  ?  "  she  thought. 
"  How  is  your  father  ?  "  asked  Strange  quietly. 
She  shrugged  helplessly.  "  Still  weak,"  she  said, 
"but  there  has  been  no  return  of  fever.  I  have 
managed  to  keep  the  truth  from  him,  but  he  suspects 
it.    I  cannot  keep  him  in  his  room  much  longer." 

"  Ah !  it  makes  me  mad  when  I  think  of  him," 
Strange  muttered. 

There  was  a  silence  between  them.  His  sym- 
pathy was  sweet  to  her.  She  allowed  it  to  lull  her 
instinct  of  danger. 

"What  about  the  Kakisas  ? "  she  asked.  "I 
gathered  from  Macfarlane  and  Dr.  Giddings'  careful 
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attempt  to  reassure  ine  that  they  feared  damrer  from 
that  source."  ° 

Strange  smiled  enigmatically. 

"Surely  the  idea  of  an  Indian  attack  is  absurd," 
said  Colma.  "  There  hasn't  been  such  a  thing  for 
tmrty  years."  ^ 

"I  know  the  Indians  better  than  any  man  here," 
said  Strange.  "One  may  expect  danger  without 
being  afraid." 

"'Il^"'^®^^"  °"^  ^°^"^'  elevating  her  eyebrows. 
They  would  never  dare " 

"  Not  of  themselves— but  with  a  leader." 
Ambrose  Doane  ? "  said  Colina  quickly.  Her 
mteUigence  instantly  rejected  the  suggestion,  but 
self-love  snatched  at  it  in  justification.  Wounded 
vamty  makes  incongruous  alliances.  "  That  would 
be  devihsh,"  she  murmured. 

Strange  shrugged.  "I  can't  be  sure  of  what 
IS  gomg  on,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  to  alarm 
you  imnecessarily,  but  I  have  a  reason  to  suspect 

Colina  turned  pale.  "TeU  me  exactly  what  you 
mean,"  she  said.  ' 

"  The  Indians  have  learned  by  now  how  easy  it 

WM  to  seize  the  mill,"  he  said  with  admirable  gravity. 

^     It  seems  to  me  that  to  the  Indian  mind  looting  the 

store  vnll  next  suggest  itself.    We  know  they  are 

Sher^s."'^"  '^*'"-  ^^  ^^^«  ^^^- . 

!!  Sf*  ***^®  ^^  merely  surmises  I  "  cried  Colina. 
w  1^  w  something  else.  Their  minds  work 
Obliquely.  They  never  come  out  straight  with  anv- 
thing.  I  have  received  a  kind  of  warning.  It  was 
im  mptation  to  spend  the  night  with  Marcel  Charl- 
t»is  down  the  river.    But  it  came  from  the  other 

•*  Why  should  they  warn  you  ?  "  asked  Colina. 

^«^°^®  .,™*?,  ^°^°«  *^®™   probably  has   com- 
punctions," said  Strange.    "Watusk.  the  head  man. 
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is  a  decent  sort.  Perhaps  this  is  his  way  of  letting 
me  know  that  he  cannot  keep  his  people  in  hand." 

"  Wiiat  do  you  expect  will  happen  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  think  there  will  be  an  attack  to-night,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you.  If  it  doesn't 
come,  no  harm  done." 

Strange's  quiet  air  was  terribly  impressive.  Colina 
sat  pale  and  silent,  letting  the  horror  sink  in.  She 
was  no  weakling,  but  this  was  a  prospect  to  appal 
the  strongest  man. 

"  We  are  so  helpless,"  she  murmured  at  last. 

A  spark,  one  would  have  said  of  satisfaction,  shot 
from  beneath  Strange's  demurely-lowered  eyelids. 
"We  cannot  depend  on  our  breeds,"  he  went  on 
soberly,  "  and  Greer  has  gone  over  to  the  other  side." 

Colina  winced. 

"  That  leaves  us  four  men  and  yourself  and  your 
father.  If  we  had  a  stone  building  we  could  snap 
our  fingers  at  them,  but  everything  is  of  wood.  And 
fire  is  their  favourite  weapon.  There  are  two  courses 
open  to  us.  We  can  go  before  they  come,  or  we  can 
stay  and  defend  ourselves." 

Colina  stared  before  her,  wide-eyed.  "  Father 
would  never  let  us  take  him  away  without  an  ex- 
planation," she  murmured.  "And  if  we  told  him 
what  we  feared  he  would  flatly  refuse  to  go." 

Strange  maintained  a  discreet  silence. 

Colina  suddenly  flung  up  her  head.  "We  stay 
here  I  "  she  cried. 

Strange's  dark  eyes  burned — ^but  with  what  kind 
of  a  feeling  Colina  was  in  no  state  to  judge.  "  You're 
brave  !  "  he  cried.  "  That's  what  I  wanted  you  to 
say." 

"  What  must  we  do  to  prepare  ?  "  asked  Colina. 

"There  is  little  we  can  do.  We  must  abandon 
the  store.  There  is  no  way  to  defend  it.  Perhaps 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  looting  it.  We  will  all 
take  up  our  station  in  the  house.  At  the  worst,  I 
do  not  fear  any  harm  to  any  of  us,  except  perhaps " 
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"Father  ? "  murmured  Colina. 

"They  have  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch 
against  him,"  Strange  said  deprecatingly. 

"  Oh,  why  did  that  man  have  to  come  here  ?  '* 
murmured  Colina. 

They  were  silent  for  a  while,  Colina  looking  on  the 
ground,  and  Strange  watching  Colina  with  his  peculiar 
limpid,  candid  eyes,  which,  when  one  looked  deep 
enough,  were  not  candid  at  all. 

He  finally  looked  away  from  her.  "There  is 
something  I  want  to  say,"  he  began  in  low  tones. 
"  Your  father — ^he  shall  be  my  special  cpxe  to-night. 
They  can  strike  at  him — only  through  me." 

"  Ah,  you're  so  good  to  me  t  "  murmured  Colina. 

"  Do  not  thank  me,"  he  said  quickly.  "  Remem- 
ber I  owe  him  everything.  All  I  am.  All  I  have  I 
would  gladly — gladly — I  sound  melodramatic,  don't' 
I  ?  But  I  don't  often  inflict  this  on  you.  You 
know  what  I  mean.     If  I  could  save  him." 

Colina  impulsively  seized  his  hand.  Tears  of 
gratitude  sprang  to  her  eyes.  "  I  will  thank  you  1  " 
she  cried.  "  You're  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the 
world." 

"  And  even  if  I  owed  him  nothing,"  Strange  went 
on,  not  looking  at  her,  "  he  would  still  be  your 
father." 

An  hour  before  Colina  would  have  crushed  him. 
But  it  came  at  an  emotional  moment.  She  was 
blind  to  his  colour  then. 

"  I  will  never,  never  forget  this,"  she  said. 

He  respectfully  lifted  her  hands  to  his  lips. 

The  under-devil,  whose  especial  business  it  is  to 
preside  over  fine  acting,  must  have  rubbed  his  hands 
gleefully  at  the  sight  of  his  dark-skinned  prot^g^'s 
aptitude. 


When  Ambrose  and  Simon  Grampierre  arrived  at 
the  tea-dance  they  found  present  as  many  of  the 
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K^kisas  of  both  sexes  as  could  be  wedged  within 
Jack  Mackenzie's  shack.  All  around  the  room  they 
were  pressed  in  tiers,  the  first  line  squatting,  the 
second  kneeling,  the  third  standing,  and  others 
behind  perched  on  chairs,  beds  and  tables,  that  all 
might  have  a  dear  view  of  the  floor.  The  cook-stove 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  around  it  a 
narrow  space  had  b  vn  left  for  the  dancers.  The  air 
was  suffocating  to  white  lungs— what  with  human 
emanations  combined  with  the  thick  fumes  of  kumi- 
kinnick. 

Watusk,  still  sporting  the  frock  coat  and  the 
finger  rings,  had  improved  his  costume  by  the 
addition  of  a  battered  top-hat  with  a  chaplet  of  red 
paper  roses  around  the  brim.  He  squatted  on  the 
floor  in  the  centre  of  the  back  wall,  and  places  had 
been  left  at  his  right  and  left  for  Ambrose  and  Simon. 
He  was  disposed  to  be  gracious  and  jocular  to-night. 
For  very  sUght  cause,  or  for  none  at  all,  he  laughed 
until  he  shook  all  over.  This  was  his  way  of  appear- 
mg  at  his  ease. 

As  they  took  their  places  Ambrose  was  struck  by 
the  pretty,  wistful  face  of  a  girl  who  knelt  on  the 
floor  behind  Watusk.  It  had  a  fine  quality  that  dis- 
tmguished  it  sharply  from  the  stolid,  flat  coun- 
tenances of  her  sisters.  It  was  more  than  pretty. 
It  was  tragically  beautiful,  though  she  was  little 
more  than  a  child.  What  made  it  especially  signifi- 
cant to  Ambrose  was  the  fact  that  the  girl's  sad  eyes 
mstantly  singled  him  out  when  he  entered.  As  he 
sat  in  front  of  her  he  was  aware  that  they  were 
dwelling  on  him.  When  he  caught  her  glance,  the 
eyes  naively  suggested  that  she  had  a  communication 
to  make  to  him  if  she  dared. 

The    fun    had    not    yet    commenced.    The    tw 
drummers  sat  idle  in  a  comer,  and  all  the  comi^any 
sat   in   stolid    silence.     Only   Watusk   chatted   and 
laughed.    The  women  stared  at  Ambrose,  and  the 
men    ooked  down  their  noses.    All  were  somewhat 
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embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  a  white 
Ambrose,  looking  around,  was  struck  by  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  women's  neat  print  dresses  and  the 
men's  store  clothes  taken  with  their  savage,  walled 
faces.  Such  faces  called  for  blankets,  beads,  war 
paint  and  eagles'  ferthers. 

Ambrose,  seeing  the  entire  tribe  gathered  here  as 
it  seemed,  thought  a  little  anxiously  of  the  flour  he 
had  been  at  such  pains  to  grind.  Mackenzie's  house 
was  a  good  distance  from  the  tepees,  and  the  shack 
they  were  using  for  a  storehouse  almost  as  far  on  the 
other  side. 

"Is  anybody  watching  your  flour?      he  asked 

Watusk. 

"  I  send  four  men  to  watch,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Gk)od  men  ?  Men  who  will  not  sneak  up  to  the 
dance  ? " 

"  Good  men,"  said  Watusk  calmly. 

Watusk  presently  gave  a  signal  to  the  stick-kettle 
men,  and  they  commenced  to  drum  softly  with  their 
knuckles.  The  drums  were  wide  wooden  hoops  with 
a  skin  drawn  over  one  side.  The  drummers  had  a 
lamp  on  the  floor  between  them,  and  when  the  skin 
relaxed  they  dried  it  over  the  chimney.  Like  dances 
everywhere,  this  one  was  slow  to  get  under  way. 
No  one  liked  to  be  the  first  to  take  the  floor. 

Gradually  the  drummers  warmed  to  their  work. 
The  stick-kettle  had  a  voice  of  its  own,  a  dull,  throb- 
bing complaint  that  caused  even  Ambrose's  blood 
to  stir  vaguely.  Finally,  a  handsome  young  man 
arose  and  commenced  to  hitch  around  the  stove 
with  stiff  joints,  like  a  mechanical  figure.  The  com- 
pany broke  into  a  wild  chant  in  a  minor  key,  com- 
mencing on  a  high  note  and  descending  the  whole 
gamut,  with  strange  pauses,  lifts  and  falls.  Half-way 
down  the  women  came  in  with  a  shrill  second  part. 
It  died  away  into  a  rumble,  ever  to  be  renewed  on 
the  same  high,  long-drawn  note.  Ambrose  was 
reminded  of  the  baying  of  hounds. 
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Tbe  daneer  knotted  his  haodkerofaief  as  he  oiided 
tte  store.  Dancing  up  to  another  man,  he  offered 
him  the  end  of  it  with  some  spoken  words.  It  was 
accepted,  and  they  danced  together  around  the  stove 
jomed  by  the  handkerchief.  The  hunching,  spas- 
xnodic  step  never  varied.  Ambrose  asked  Watusk 
about  it. 

"  This  is  the  lame  man's  dance,"  his  host  expUiined. 
What   lame   man  ? "   asked    Ambrose.     "  How 
did  it  begin  ?  " 

Watusk  shrugged.    "  It  is  very  old,"  he  said. 

The  first  man  dropped  out,  and  the  second  chose  a 
new  partner.  Sometimes  there  were  two  or  three 
couples  dancing  at  once.  Partners  were  chosen 
m  'scruninately  from  either  sex.  In  each  case  the 
knotted  handkerchief  was  offered  with  the  same 
spoken  formula.  Ambrose  asked  what  it  was  they  said 
«.TT    .       ^  give-away  dance,"   Watusk  explained! 

He  18  say:     This  my  knife,  this  my  blanket,  this 
my  sUk-worked  moccasins.    What  he  want  to  rive 
After  he  got  give  it.'  "  * 

Ambrose  observed  that  each  dancer  laid  two 
nmtches  on  the  cold  stove  as  he  took  his  place,  and 
when  he  retired  from  the  dance  picked  them  ud 
agam.    He  asked  what  that  signified. 

Watusk  shrugged  again.  "  How  do  I  know  T  "  he 
said.     "  It  is  always  done." 

Ambrose  learned  later  that  this  was  the  invariable 
answer  of  the  Kakisas  to  any  question  conceminff 
their  customs.  * 

Watusk  was  exerting  himself  to  be  hospitable 
contmuaUy  pressing  cups  of  steaming  bitter  tea  on 
Ambrose  and  Simon.  Ambrose,  watching  him,  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  chiefs  unusual  affability  masked 
a  deep  disquiet.  The  sharp,  shifty  eyes  were  con- 
tmually  tummg  with  an  expectant  look  to  the  door 
Ambrose  found  himself  watching  the  door,  too. 

To  Ambrose  the  uncouth  dance  had  neither  head 
nor  tad ;  nevertheless  it  had  a  striking  effect  on  the 
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pwticipators  and  spectotow.  Miniitc  by  minute  the 
cjcdtemoit  mounted.  The  stick-kettlet  throbbed 
faster,  and  ever  more  disquietingly.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  skin  of  the  drums  were  the  very  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  with  the  drummers*  knuckles  searchmg  out 
their  secrets.  Eyes  burned  Uke  stars  around  the 
waUs,  and  the  chant  was  renewed  with  a  passionate 
abandon.  The  figures  hitched  and  sprang  around 
the  homely  iron  stove  like  Uthe  animals. 

Suddenly  the  noise  of  running  feet  was  heard 
outside,  and  a  man  burst  in  through  the  door  with 
livid  face  and  starting  eyes.  The  drummmg,  toe 
gong  and  the  dance  stopped  simultaneousK  The 
man  cried  out  a  single  sentence  in  the  Kaki«  jngue. 
Cried  it  over  and  over  breathlessly,  wit   >ut  any 

expression.  ,    .  .    ,     r.  •      ^# 

The  effect  on  the  crowd  was  electncal.  tnes  of 
surprise  and  alarm  both  hoarse  and  shrill  a.nswered 
him  A  wave  of  rage  swept  over  them  all,  distorting 
their  faces.    They  jammed  in  the  doorway  fighting 

to  get  out.  ,,«...    1 

"What  i   it  ?  "  cried  Ambrose  of  Watusk. 

Watusk's  lace  was  working  oddly  with  excitement. 
But  it  was  not  rage  like  the  others.  The  difference 
between  him  and  all  his  people  was  marked. 

"  The  flour  is  burning  1 "  he  cried. 

"  This  was  what  he  expected,"  thought  Ambrose. 

As  he  struggled  to  get  out,  Ambrose's  hand  was 
seized  and  pressed  by  a  small  warm  one.  He  had  a 
momentary  impression  of  the  wistful  girl  beside  him, 
then  she  was  swept  away.  He  ran  with  the  others, 
wondering  what  her  message  was. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


FIRE  AND   RAPINE 


THE  Kakisas  ran  down  the  trail  like  a  heap  of 
dry  leaves  propelled  by  a  squall  of  wind. 
To  Ambrose  it  all  seemed  as  senseless  and 
unreal  as  a  nightmare.  The  alarm  had  been  given 
at  a  moment  of  extreme  emotional  excitement,  and 
restraint  was  thrown  to  the  winds.  It  was  like  a 
rout  after  battle.  The  men  shouted ;  the  women 
wailed,  and  forgot  their  children.  The  throng  was 
full  of  lost  children ;  they  fell  by  the  road  and  lay 
shrieking  in  despair.  Ainbrose  never  forgot  the 
picture,  as  he  ran,  of  an  old  crone,  crazed  by  excite- 
ment, whirling  like  a  dervish,  rocking  her  skinny  arms 
and  twisting  her  neck  into  attitudes  as  grotesque  as 
gargoyles. 

The  trail  they  covered  was  a  rough  wagon  road 
winding  among  patches  of  poplar  scrub  and  willow. 
Issuing  out  upon  the  wide  clearing  which  contained 
their  village,  they  saw  afar  the  httle  storehouse 
burning  like  a  torch,  and  redoubled  their  cries.  They 
swept  past  the  tepees  without  stopping,  the  biggest 
ones  in  the  van,  the  little  ones  tailing  off  and  falling 
down  and  getting  up  again  with  piteous  cries. 

Reaching  the  spot,  all  could  see  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done.  The  shack  was  completely  enveloped  in 
flames.  There  were  not  half  a  dozen  practicable 
water  pails  in  the  tribe,  and  anyhow  the  fire  was  a 
good  fGrlong  from  the  river.  Ambrose,  seeing  what 
a  start  it  had  got,  guessed  that  it  was  no  accident. 
It  had  been  set,  and  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the 
shack's  total  destruction.  He  considered  the  sight 
grimly.    The   mystery   he   had   first   scented   that 
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morning  was  a^r.umu),/  truly  formidable  proportions. 
He  believed  that  Wat  j^k  was  a  party  to  it,  but  he 
could  not  conceive  of  aiiy  reasou  why  Watusk  should 
bum  up  his  people's  bread. 

There  was  nothing  to  h!^  don< ,  and  the  people 
ceased  their  cries.  They  stood  gazing  at  the  ruby 
and  vermilion  flames  with  wide,  charmed  eyes. 
Among  the  pictures  that  this  terrible  night  etched 
with  acid  on  Ambrose's  subconsciousness,  the  sight 
of  them  standing  motionles'^.  all  the  dark  faces 
lighted  by  the  glare,  was  not  the  least  impressive. 
With  a  sickening  anxiety  he  perceived  the  signs  of 
a  rising  savage  rage.  The  men  scowled  and  mutter«l. 
More  than  once  he  heard  the  words :  "John  Caviller ! " 
Men  slipped  away  to  the  tepees,  and  returned  with 
thdrguns. 

Ambrose  looked  anxiously  for  Watusk.    He  coul< 
not  reach  the  people  except  through  the  man  he  di^ 
trusted.    He  found  him  by  himself  in  a  kind  oi 
retreat  among  some  poplars  a  little  way  off,  where  tie 
could  see,   without  being  seen.    Ambrose  dragged 
him  back  willy-nilly,  adjuring  him  by  the  way. 

"The  people  are  working  themselves  into  a  rage 
They  speak  of  Caviller.    You  and  I  have  got  to 
prevent  trouble.    You  must  tell  them  Caviller  is  a 
hard  man,  but  he  keeps  the  law.     I  le  did  not  do  this 
thing.    This  is  the  act  of  anotl\er  eriemy." 

"  What  good  tell  them  ?  "  said  \^'atusk  sulk  liy 
"  They  not  believe." 

"  You  are  their  leader  1  "  crier  Ambrc»* .     "  Wr 
up  to  you  to  keep  them  out       trouble.     li  you  & 
not  speak,  whatever  happens  will  be  on  ymir  head 
And  I  will  testify. against  you.     Tell  t       people  to 
wait  until  to-morrow,  and  I  pie   ge  ni>  elf      >  find 
out  who  did  this." 

**  You  know  who  did  it  ?  "  ask      Watusk  ply. 

"  I  will  not  speak  until  I  have  prt    f,  trose 

said  warily.  "  What  happened  to  the  ner  .u  left 
on  guard  ?  *' 
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the    door,      said    Watu.sk. 
not'ing.     PfKjf  I  she  is  all   >am 

"Hmf'aidAn  hrose. 

Tlwy  were  now  .  monp  the  people.  "Speak  to 
them  !  •'  he  cried.  "  Tell  them  if  the)  keep  quiet 
A/nbrose  Uo;  ne  will  pay  for  the  flour  that  is  burnt  up, 
and  will  orrind  thctn  some  more.  Tell  them  to  wait, 
and  I  promise  to  make  things  right.  Tell  them  if 
thpv  make  trouble  to-night  the  police  will  come  anri 
take    hem  away,  and  their  children  will  starve.'" 

Wuiitsk  di.!,  indeed,  move  among  the    len  speat^m 
to  them,   bu.    with  a  half-hearted  air.    H  ^  ciit   a 
pitiful  figu    .     It  wii    not  clear  whether  he    "as  un- 
willing to  oppose  th        or  merely  afraid.     . 
did  not  even  know  Wi    "  Watusk  was  saying  t» 
At  an\  rate,  the  men  ignored  their  leader, 
was  V  i!d  at  i  he  necessity  which  made  him 
n  su«  h  a  poor  creature.    He  follow^  i  V 
pioring  '.  len'    n  English  to  keep  thai    he 
of  the  ^     ic  «  •'  what  he  said  must  havt 
through 
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ab»f  e 
end.  t 
isk,  im- 
is.  Some 
3hea  them 
!S  tc  es  and  gestures,  but  the  ily  turned 
sullen,  su  eious  shoulders  upon  him.  That  Am- 
brose should  take  the  part  of  his  known  enemy,  John 
Caviller,  seemed  to  their  simple  mind  '^o  smack  of 
double-dealing. 

The  roof  of  the  burning  shack  i  in,  sending  a 
lovely  eruption  of  sparks  to  the  black  sky.  At  the 
same  moment,  as  if  by  a  signal,  one  of  the  savages 
brandished  his  gun  aloft,  and  broke  into  a  passionate 
denunciation.  Once  more  Ambrose  heard  the  npme 
of  Gaviller.  Instantly  the  crowd  was  in  an  uproar 
again.  Cries  of  angry  approval  antvered  the  speaks 
from  every  throat.  The  mai.  w;:  !>eside  himself. 
He  waved  his  gun  in  the  direction       Jje  river. 

Ambrose  waited  to  hear  a  more.  He  saw  what 
was  coming.  Black  horror  faced  him.  He  ran  to 
the  river,  straining  every  nerve.  He  heard  ^^hem 
be^d  him.    Then  it  was  that  he  so  bitterly  re- 
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proached  himself  for  having  left  the  york  boat  within 
reach.  Leaping  down  the  bank  he  put  his  back 
under  the  bow,  and  struggled  to  push  it  off.  He 
would  gladly  have  sacrificed  it.  It  was  too  heavy 
for  him  to  budge.  Tole  Grampierre  and  Greer 
reached  his  side. 

"  Quick  1 "  cried  Ambrose  breathlessly.  "  Set  her 
adrift!" 

But  at  that  moment  the  whole  tribe  came  pouring 
over  the  bank  like  a  flood.  Ambrose  and  the  two 
breeds  sprang  into  the  bow  of  the  boat  in  an  endea- 
vour to  hold  it  against  them.  Old  Simon  presently 
joined  them*. 

"Backl  backl"  cried  Ambrose.  "For  God's 
sake  listen  to  me,  men  !  Go  to  your  lodges  and  talk 
until  morning.  The  truth  will  be  clear  in  the  day- 
light. The  police  are  coming.  They  will  give  you 
justice.  Justice  is  on  your  side  now.  If  you  break 
the  white's  man  law  he  will  wipe  you  out.  Where  is 
your  leader  ?  He  knows  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
Watusk  is  not  here.    He  won't  risk  his  neck." 

It  had  about  as  much  effect  as  a  trickle  of  water 
upon  a  conflagration.  They  made  no  attempt  to 
dislodge  Ambrose  from  in  front,  but  swarmed  into 
file  water  on-  either  side,  and  putting  their  backs 
under  the  boat  lifted  her  off  the  stones.  Scrambling 
over  the  sides,  they  shouldered  Ambrose  and  the 
breeds  ashore  from  behind. 

Ambrose  shouted  to  the  breeds :  "  Go  home  and  stay 
there  all  night.  You  must  not  be  mixed  up  in  this." 
**  What  will  you  do  ?  "  cried  Simon. 
The  york  boat  was  already  floating  off,  the  crew 
nmning  out  the  sweeps.  Ambrose,  without  answer- 
ing, ran  into  the  water  uad  clambered  aboard.  In 
the  confusion  and  the  dark  the  Indians  could  not  tell 
if  he  were  white  or  red.  He  made  himself  incon- 
spicuous in  the  bow.  His  only  conscious  thought 
was  how  to  get  a  gun.  He  had  no  idea  of  what  he 
would  do  upon  landing. 
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Upon  pushing  off,  moved  by  a  common  instinct 
of  caution,  the  Indians  fell  silent,  and  during  the 
crossing  there  was  no  sound  but  the  grumbling  of 
the  clumsy  sweeps  in  the  thole-pins  and  the  splash 
of  the  blades.  Standing  on  the  little  platform  astern, 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  Ambrose  recognised  the 
man  who  had  ;^iyen  the  word  to  attack  Caviller.  He 
marked  him  well.  He  was  of  middle  size,  a  tall  man 
among  the  little  Kakisas,  with  a  great  shock  of  hair 
cut  off  like  a  Dutchman's  at  the  neck. 

On  the  way  over  Ambrose  was  greatly  astonished 
to  feel  his  sleeve  gently  plucked.  He  studied  the 
men  beside  him,  and  finally  made  out  Tole  under  his 
flaring  hat-brim. 

Into  his  ear  he  whispered :  "  I  told  you  to  go 
home." 

**  I  go  with  you,"  Tole  whispered  back.  "  I  your 
friend." 

Ambrose's  anxious  heart  was  warmed.    He  needed 
a  friend.    He  gripped  Tole's  shoulder. 
"  Have  you  a  gun  ?  "  he  asked. 
The  breed  shook  his  head. 

**  Get  guns  for  us  both  if  yo^^  can,"  said  Ambrose. 
On  the  other  side  the  instant  the  york  boat  touched 
the  shingle  the  Indians  set  up  a  chorus  of  yelling 
frightful  to  hear,  and  scrambled  ashore.  Ambrose 
and  Tole  were  among  the  first  out.  Together  they 
drew  aside  a  little  way  into  the  darkness  to  see  what 
would  happen.  There  was  no  need  to  warn  the 
Company  people ;  the  yelling  did  that.  The  Indians 
set  off  across  the  beach  and  up  the  bank,  working 
themselves  up  with  their  strident,  brutish  cries. 
The  habits  of  thirty  years  of  peace  were  shed  like  a 
garment.  The  young  men  of  the  tribe  had  never 
heard  the  war-cry  imtil  that  moment. 

Ambrose  followed  at  their  heels.  At  the  top  of 
the  bank,  to  his  unbounded  relief,  they  turned 
towards  the  store.  He  still  had  a  little  time.  All  he 
could  do  w^  to  offer  himself  to  the  defenders. 
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**  I*m  going  to  the  side  door  of  GaviUer's  house," 
he  said  to  Tole.  "  Get  guns  for  us  somehow,  and 
come  to  me  there." 

He  knew  that  Tole,  who  was  as  dark  as  the  Kakisas, 
and  in  no  way  distinguished  from  them  in  dress, 
ran  little  risk  of  discovery  in  the  confusion. 

There  was  no  sign  of  life  about  the  post ;  every 
window  was  dark.  The  Indians  swarmed  across  the 
quadrangle  without  meeting  anyone.  As  Ambrose 
reached  the  fence  around  Caviller's  house  he  heard 
the  store  door  and  the  windows  go  in  with  a  series 
of  crashes.  He  crouched  beside  the  gate  to  wait  for 
Tole.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  offer  himself  without 
a  weapon. 

They  started  a  fire  outside  the  store.  Fed  with 
excelsior  and  empty  boxes  the  flames  leaped  up 
instantaneously,  illuminating  every  comer  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  throwing  gigantic,  distorted  shadows 
of  men  on  the  store  front.  On  th6  nearer  side  of  the 
fire  the  silhouettes  darted  back  and  forth  with  the 
malignant  activity  of  demons  iff  a  pit.  Men  issued 
out  of  the  store  with  armfuls  of  goods  that  they 
flung  regardless  to  the  flames.  Already  they  were 
dressing  themselves  up  in  layer  upon  layer  of  dotles 
until  they  no  longer  resembled  human  creatures. 
What  they  could  not  wear  they  hung  about  their  necks. 

Some  came  out  tearing  at  food  like  wolves.  Others 
darted  into  dark  comers  of  the  square  to  hide  their 
prizes.  A  man  appeared  dressed  in  a  woman's 
wrapper  and  hat  and  capered  around  the  fire  to  the 
accompaniment  of  shrieks  of  obscene  laughter. 
There  was  a  continuous  soimd  of  rending  and  crashing 
from  within  the  store.  The  trader  in  Ambrose 
groaned  to  witness  the  destriiction  of  good  weapons 
and  cloth  stuffs  and  food.  Someone  would  sufTer  for 
the  lack  of  it  in  the  winter. 

Within  the  store,  by  the  door,  a  furious  altercation 
arose.  This  was  where  the  case  of  cheap  jewellery 
stood.    Two  men  rolled  out  on  the  platform  flirting. 
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Ambrose  saw  a  raised  arm  and  the  gleam  of  steel. 
One  of  the  men  got  up,  and  the  other  lay  still.  There- 
after all  who  went  in  and  came  out  stepped  indif- 
ferently over  his  body.  Ambrose  gazed  fascinated 
and  oddly  unmoved.  It  was  like  a  horrible  play  in  a 
theatre.  The  insane  yelling  rose  and  fell  mter- 
mittently. 

At  last  Ambrose  saw  a  man  detach  himself  from 
the  group  and  run  around  the  square,  daiting  behind 
the  houses  for  cover.  The  runner  reappeared  nearer 
to  him,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  Tole.  He  came  to 
him  running  low  under  shelter  of  the  palings.  He 
thrust  a  rifle  into  Ambrose's  hands. 

"  Loaded  I  "  he  gasped.  "  Plenty  more  shells  m 
my  pocket." 

"Did  you  hear  any  talk?"  asked  Ambrose. 
•*  Are  they  coming  over  here  ?  " 

"Talk  no  sense,"  said  Tole>  "only  yeU.  It  is 
moch  bad.    They  got  whiskey." 

"  Whiskey  I "  echoed  Ambrose,  aghast. 
"  A  big  jug.    It  was  in  the  store." 
Ambrose's  heart  sank.    "  Come,"  he  said  grimly. 
A  J  tiisy  started  in  the  gate  they  were  hailed  from 
the  diixl,:  doorway  under  the  porch.    "  Stand,  or  I 
fire  i ''    It  was  the  voice  of  Macfarlane. 

"It  is  Ambrose  Doane  and  Tole  Grampierrel" 
cried  Ambrose.  ^ 

They  heard  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  from 
the  door.  "  What  do  you  want  ?  "  demanded  the 
voice. 

"  To  help  you  defend  yourselves." 
From   the   sounds   that   reached   him   Ambrose 
gathered  that  the  door  was  open  and  that  Macfarlane 
stood  within  the  hall.    From  farther  back  Colina's 
voice  rang  out. 

"  How  dare  you  I  Do  you  expect  us  to  believe 
you  ?    Go  back  to  your  friends  1 " 

"  They  are  not  my  men,"  Ambrose  answered  dog- 
gedly. 
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'*WaitI"  cried  still  another  voice.  Ambrose 
recognised  the  smooth  accents  of  Gordon  Strange. 
"We  can't  afford  to  turn  away  any  defenders.  I 
say  let  him  come  in." 

Ambrose  was  surprised,  and  none  too  well  pleased 
to  hear  his  part  taken  in  this  quarter.  There  was  a 
silence.  He  apprehended  that  they  were  consulting 
m  the  hall.  Finally  Macfarlane  called  curtly :  "  You 
may  come  in." 

As  he  went  up  the  path  Ambrose  saw  that  .the 
windt  ws  of  the  lower  floor  had  been  roughly  boarded 
up.  The  thought  struck  him  oddly :  "  How  could 
they  have  had  warning  of  what  was  going  to  happen  ?  " 

"There's  barbed  wire  around  the  porch,"  said 
Macfarlane.  "You'll  have  to  get  over  it  the  best 
you  can." 

Ambrose  and  Tole- helped  each  other  through  the 
obstruction.  They  found  Macfarlane  sitting  on  a 
chair  in  the  doorway,  with  his  rifie  across  his  knees. 

"  Go  into  the  library,"  he  said. 

The  door  was  on  the  right  hand  as  one  entered  the 
hall.  Within  a  lamp  had  jiist  been  lighted  ;  even  as 
Ambrose  entered,  Colina  was  turning  up  the  wick. 
Heavy  curtains  had  been  bung  over  the  windows  to 
keep  any  rays  of  light  from  escaping,  and  the  door 
was  instantly  closed  behind  Ambrose  and  Tole. 
Inside  the  little  room  that  he  already  knew  so  well 
Ambrose  found  all  the  defenders  gathered.  The  only 
one  strange  to  him  was  little  Pringle,  the  missionary, 
who  sat  primly  on  the  sofa.  It  had  much  the  look 
of  an  ordinary  evening  party,  but  the  row  of  gims 
by  the  door  told  the  tale. 

.John  Caviller  sat  in  his  swivel  chair  behind  his 
desk,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand.  Ambrose  was 
shocked  by  the  change  that  three  months'  illness  had 
worked  in  him.  The  self-assured,  the  scornfully 
affable  trader  had  become  a  mere  pantaloon  with 
sunken  cheeks  and  trembling  hands.  Ambrose  looked 
with  quick  conjpassion  toward  Colina.    She  went  to 
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her  father,  and  stood  by  his  chair  with  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder.    She  coldly  ignored  Ambrose  s  glance. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?  baviller 
demanded,  in  a  weak,  harsh  voice.  ^^    ,  c  .. 

"Do  you  know  the  reason  lor  this  attack! 
demanded  Ambrose. 

Several  voices  answered  "  No."  ^ 

"All  the  flour  was  stored  in  Michel  Trudeaus 
shack.  Some  wretch  set  fire  to  it,  and  destroyed  it 
all.  Naturally  they  thought  it  was  done  by  John 
Caviller's  orders.    This  is  their  reprisal." 

"  You  dared  to  think  we  would  stoop  to  such  a 

thing  I "  cried  Colina.  .  ,     ,.,  n 

The  general  animosity  that  he  felt  like  a  waU 
around  him  made  Ambrose  defiant.  "  I  said  they 
thought  so,"  he  retorted.  "  I  harangued  them  until 
my  throat  was  sore.  I  couldn't  hold  them,  and  l 
hid  myself  and  came  with  them,  thinking  perhaps  1 

could  help  you."  ... 

"  How  did  they  come  ?  "  asked  Strange  smoothly. 

"  In  my  boat  that  they  seized,'*  said  Ambrose. 

"  It  all  comes  back  to  you,  whichever  way  you 
trace  it  1 "  cried  Caviller.  "  If  you  had  not  attacked 
us  yesterday,  they  would  never  have  dared  to-dayl 
You  have  brought  us  to  this.  I  hope  you  re  satisfied. 
I  warned  you  what  would  happen  as  a  result  of  your 
tampering  with  the  natives.    If  we're  all  murdered 

it  will  be  on  your  head  1 "  ,      ,    ,.       n  u^ 

"  On  the  contrary,  if  we're  murdered  it  will  be 

because  they  found  whiskey  in  your  store  !     retorted 

Ambrose.  ,  „.  .       ,,  ^. 

"  Impossible !  "  cried  GaviUer  and  Strange  together. 

Ambrose  laid  a  hand  on  Tole's  shoulder.  This 
man  saw  it  on  the  counter,"  he  said.  I  sent  him 
to  the  store  to  get  guns  for  us  both.  It  had  no 
business  to  be  there,  as  you  all  know.'  ^^ 

"They  must  have  brought  it  with  them,  said 
Strange.    "  I  locked  the  store  myself/' 

"  Of  course  they  brought  it,"  said  Caviller. 
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**  Not  much  use  to  discuss  that  point,"  said  Ambrose 
curtly.  **  They  have  it,  and  it  has  robbed  them  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  nuuDihood.  They're  nothing  but 
brutes  now." 

The  old  man  rose.  "  Silence  1 "  he  cried  quaver- 
ingly.  "  You  are  insolent  I  By  your  light-minded- 
ness and  vanity  you  have  raised  a  storm  that  no  man 
can  see  the  end  of  I  You  have  plunged  us  into  the 
horrors  of  Indian  warfare  after  thirty  years'  peace. 
How  dare  you  come  here  and  attempt  to  hector  us  T 
Silence,  I  say,  and  keep  your  place  I  " 

"Father,"  murmured  Colina  remonstratingly, 
"  you  must  save  your  strength." 

He  shook  her  off  impatiently.  "  Must  I  submit  to 
be  bearded  in  my  own  house  by  this  scamp,  this 
firebrand,  this  destroyer  ?  " 

Ambrose  could  not  bandy  words  with  this  wreck 
of  a  strong  man.  He  signed  to  Tole,  and  they  went 
outside  and  joined  Macfarlane.  The  three  of  them 
waited  in  the  doorway  in  a  kind  of  armed  truce, 
smoking  and  watching  the  Indians  across  the  square. 
At  any  moment  they  expected  to  see  the  yelling 
demons  turned  against  the  house. 

By  and  by  Ambrose  heard  the  library  door  opened. 
The  light  inside  had  been  put  out  again,  for  greater 
safety.  He  heard  Colina  come  out,  and  go  the 
other  way  in  the  passage.  He  knew  her  by  the 
rustle  of  her  skirts.  She  went  upstairs  on  some 
errand.  His  heart  leaped  up.  He  could  no  longer 
deceive  himself  with  the  fancy  that  he  had  ceased 
to  love  her.  Not  with  death  staring  them  both  in 
the  face.  He  quietly  made  his  way  into  the  house 
to  intercept  her  on  her  return. 

When  he  heard  her  coming  he  whispered  her  name. 
Here  in  the  middle  of  the  house  it  was  totally  dark. 

"  You !  "  she  gasped,  stopping  short.  But  the 
scorn  had  gone  out  of  her  voice,  and  somehow  he 
knew  that  he  was  already  in  her  thoughts  when  he 
spoke. 
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He  put  out  a  hand  towards  her. 
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"Don't  touch  me,"  she  whispered,  shrinking 
sharply. 

There  in  the  compelling  darkness  with  danger 
waiting  outside  they  could  not  hide  their  souls  from 
each  other.  "  Colina,"  he  whispered,  "  don't  harden 
yourself  against  me  to-night.    I  love  you  I  " 

Her  breath  came  quickly.  She  could  not  speak. 
Her  anger  against  Ambrose  was  at  the  best  a  pumped- 
up  affair.  She  lelt  obliged  to  hate  him  because  she 
loved  her  father.  And  her  overweening  pride  had 
supported  it.  All  this  fell  away  now.  She  longed 
to  believe  in  him. 

Perceiving  his  advantage,   he  followed  it  dose. 

~"It  may  be  the  last  night,"  he  whispered.    "I'm 

not  afraid  to  speak  of  death  to  you.    You're  no 

coward.    Colina,  it  would  be  hard  to  die,  thinking 

that  you  hated  me  I  " 

"  Don't  I  "  she  murmured  painfully.  "  Don't  try 
to  soften  me.    I  need  to  be  hard." 

"  Not  to  me,"  he  whispered.    "  I  love  you  I  " 
She  was  silent.    He  heard  her  breathing  on  a 
shaken  breast. 

"If  I  knew  it  was  my  last  words  I  should 
say  the  same,"  he  went  on.  "  I  came  back  to 
Enterprise  because  I  thought  I  had  to  come  to 
save  you." 

"  It  hasn't  turned  out  that  way,  has  it  ?  "  she  said 
sadly  and  bitterly. 

"There's  some  evil  influence  working  against  us 
all  I  "  he  said.  "  If  I  live  I  shall  show  you." 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  she  murmured. 
They  were  standing  close  together.  Suddenly  the 
sense  of  her  nearness  in  the  dark,  the  delicate  emana- 
tions of  her  hair,  of  her  whole  person  overwhelmed 
his  senses  like  a  wave.  "  Oh,  my  darling  I "  he 
murmured  brokenly.  "Those  devils  outside  can 
only  kill  me  once.  You  make  me  die  a  thousand 
deaths  1 " 
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**  Ah,  don't  t  **  she  whispered  sharply.  **  Not 
now.    I  must  believe  in  you  first.*' 

He  beat  down  the  passion  that  dizzied  him..  He 
sought  for  her  hand,  and  gripped  it  firmly.  She 
allowed  it.  "  Listen,"  he  said.  **  Take  me  into  the 
light  and  look  in  my  eyes." 

Her  hand  turned  in  his  and  took  command  of  it, 
drawing  him  after  her.  Crossing  the  stair  hall  they 
entered  the  dining-room.  Colina  closed  the  door. 
Striking  a  match,  she  lit  the  lamp.  Ambrose  gazed 
at  her  hungrily.  She  came  to  him  straight,  and, 
offering  him  both  her  hands,  looked  deep  into  his 
eyes. 

**  Now  tell  me,"  she  murmured.     . 

This  was  the  real  Colina,  simple  as  a  child.  Her 
eyes,  the  lamp  being  behind  her,  showed  as  deep 
and  dark  as  the  night  sky.  Her  lovely  face 
yearned  up  to  his,  and  Ambrose's  self-command 
tottered  again;  but  this  wh^  no  moment  for  pas- 
sion. His  voice  shook,  but  his  eyes  were  as  steady 
as  hers. 

"  I  love  you,"  he  said  quietly.  "  When  you  '■  ted 
me  most  I  was  doing  the  best  for  you  that  I  co'ild. 
I — I'm  af  j  .;id  I  sound  like  a  prig.  But  it  is  the  truth. 
I  stood  out  against  you  when  I  thought  you  were 
wrong  because  I  loved  you." 

Her  eyes  fell.  Her  hands  crept  confidingly  up 
his  arms.  "  Ah  I  I  want  so  to  believe  it ! "  she 
faltered. 

He  thought  he  had  won  her  again.  His  arms  swept 
around  her,  crushing  her  to  him.  "  My  love  !  "  he 
murmiu'cd. 

She  went  slack  in  his  arms,  and  coldly  averted  her 
head.    "  Do  not  kiss  me,"  she  said. 

He  instantly  released  her. 

"  It's  not  the  time,"  she  murmured.  "  It  seems 
horrible  to-night.  I — I  am  not  ready.  By  what 
happens  to-night  I  will  know — ^for  always  I  " 

"  But  Colina "  he  began  reproachfully. 
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She  offered  him  her  hand  with  a  beseeching  air. 
**I  do  not  hate  you  any  more,"  she  said  quickly. 
**  You  have  a  lot  to  forgive  in  me,  too.  Bb  merciful 
to  me.    Show  me,  to-night." 

He  drew  a  steadying  breath.  "  Very  well,"  he 
said.    "  I  am  contented." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THK  SAlOi^NIOHT 

/  ■  mE  long  suspense  wore  terribly  on  the  defenders 
I  of  the  house.  To  wait,  inactive,  listening 
-1-  to  the  frightful  yelling  and  watching  the  play 
of  the  fire,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  yelling, 
bullets  and  fire  might  be  directed  at  themselves,  was 
disorganising  to  iiie  stoutest  nerves.  When  the 
attack  should  come  all  knew  that  their  refuge  was 
more  like  a  trap  than  a  fortress.  Ambrose  wished 
to  abandon  the  house  for  the  Catholic  church  up  the 
river.  This  little  structure  was  stoutly  built  of 
squared  logs ;  moreover,  it  was  possible  that  some 
lingering  religious  feeling  might  restrain  the  Indians 
from  finng  it.  The  suggestion  was  received  with 
suspicion.  John  Caviller  refused  point-blank  to  leave 
his  house. 

As  the  hours  passed  without  any  change  in  the 
situation  they  began  to  feel  as  if  they  could  endure 
no  more.  They  were  almost  ready  to  wish  that 
the  savages  might  attack  and  have  done  with  it. 
They  en(Uessly  and  vainly  discussed  what  might  be 
passing  in  the  red  men's  minds.  Tole  Grampierre, 
hearing  this  talk,  offered  to  go  and  find  out.  There 
was  no  danger  to  him,  he  said.  Even  if  they  should 
discover  that  he  was  not  one  of  themselves,  they  had 
no  quarrel  with  his  people.    Ambrose  let  him  go. 

He    never    returned.    Ambrose    and    Macfarlane 
helped  him  through  the  barbed  wire,  and  he  set  off, 
making  a  wide  detour  behind  the  houses  that  faced , 
the  river  meaning  to  join  the  Indians  from  the  other  ^ 
side.    Most  of  the  Indians  had  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  rifling  the  warehouse,  which  adjoined  the 
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behind.  AmlMrote  and  Ifacfailane  anxiously, 
watehing  from  the  porch,  hewd  a  sudden  outcry 
raised  in  this  quarter,  and  saw  a  man  come  running 
desporately  around  the  comer  of  the  store,  pursued 
by  a  howling  dozen.  Ambrose  knew  the  nmner  by 
hk  rakish,  broad-brimmed  hat  and  flying  sash.  His 
heart  leaped  into  the  race.    Tole  was  gaining. 

**  Go  it  I  go  it  1  '*  Ambrose  cried  involuntarily 
mider  his  breath. 

Tole  was  not  bringing  his  pursuers  back  to  the  big 
house,  but  led  the  way  oQ  to  one  side  by  the  quarters. 
Only  a  few  yards  separated  him  from  the  all-concealing 
darkness. 

**  He's  safe  1 "  murmured  Ambrose. 

At  the  same  moment  half  of  Tole's  pursuers  stopped 
dead,  and  their  rifles  barked.  The  flying  figure  spun 
around  with  up-tossed  arms,  and  plunged  to  the 
ground. 

Ambrose  groaned  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast. 
Nerved  by  a  blind  rage  his  own  gun  instinctively 
went  up.  He  could  have  picked  off  one  of  two  from 
where  he  stood.  Bfacfarlane  flimg  a  restraining  arm 
around  him. 

"  Stop !  You'll  bring  the  whole  mob  down  on 
us  t "  he  cried.  He  looked  at  Ambrose  not  unkindly. 
The  sacrifice  of  Tole  oUiged  him  to  change  his 
attitude. 

Ambrose  turned  in  the  door,  silently  grinding  his 
teeth.  At  the  end  of  the  passage  he  found  a  chair, 
and  dropped  upon  it,  holding  his  head  between  his 
hands.  The  face  of  Tole  as  he  had  first  beheld  it, 
proud,  comely,  and  full  of  health,  rose  before  him 
vividly.  He  remembered  that  he  had  said  to  himself 
then,  "Here  is  one  young  like  myself,  that  I  can 
make  a  friend  of."  And  almost  the  last  thing  Tole 
had  said  to  him  was  :  "  I  am  your  friend !  "  It  was 
hk  youth  and  good  looks  that  made  it  seem  most 
honible.  Ambrose  pictured  the  bloody  ruin  lying 
ift  tbe  square,  and  shuddered. 
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Gordon  Strange  offored  to  go  out  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  Tde  was  beyond  aid.  It  seemed  like  a 
kindly  impulse,  but  Ambrose  suspected  its  genuine- 
ness. Even  from  where  they  were  a  glance  at  the 
huddled  figure  was  enough  to  teU  the  truth.  None 
of  the  others  would  hear  of  Strange's  going.  Colina 
and  Giddings  pleaded  with  him.  Gaviller  forbade 
him.  Strange  with  seeming  reluctance  finally  gave 
in. 

Whenever  he  witnessed  such  evidences  of  their 
trust  in  the  half-breed  Ambrose's  lip  curled  in  the 
darkness.  He  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
Strange  was  a  blackguard.  Evidence  he  had  none, 
only  bis  warning  intuition,  which,  among  the  male 
sex  at  least,  is  not  considered  much  to  go  on.  It  gave 
Ambrose  a  shrewd  little  twinge  of  jealousy  to  hear 
Colina  begging  this  man  not  to  risk  his  life  by  leaving 
the  house. 


About  three  o'clock  it  began  to  seem  as  if  they 
might  allow  themselves  to  relax  a  little.  The  mad- 
ness of  the  Indians  had  burned  itself  out.  There  had 
not  been  enough  whiskey,  perhaps,  to  maintain  it  for 
more  than  a  few  hours.  In  any  case,  since  the  whites 
had  been  spared  at  the  height  of  their  fury,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  hope  they  might  escape  altogether. 
The  yelling  had  ceased.  Most  of  the  men  were  now 
engaged  in  carrying  flour  and  other  goods  down  to 
the  york  boat.  The  watchers  from  the  house  won- 
dered if  they  dared  believe  this  signified  an  early 
departure. 

As  the  tension  let  down  it  could  be  seen  that  John 
Gaviller  was  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse.  Colina 
strove  with  him  to  go  to  his  room  and  rest  on  his  bed. 
He  finally  consented  upon  condition  that  she  lay  in 
her  own  room  upstairs.  Colina  and  Gordon  Strange 
half  led,  half  carried  the  old  man  upstairs.  Strange 
returning,  relieved  Macfarlane's  watch  at  the  sidt; 
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door.    MaoZarlane,  Ambrose,  Giddings  and  Pringle 
Uty  down  on  the  sofa  and  on  the  floor  of  the  library. 

Three  of  them  were  almost  instantly  asleep.  Not 
■o  Ambrose.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  half-breed  left  in 
naUe  charge  his  smouldering  suspicions  leaped  into 
activity.  *'  If  he's  meditating  anything  queer,  this 
is  the  time  he'll  start  it,"  he  thought.  He  took  care 
to  choose  his  position  on  the  floor  nearest  the  door. 
He  left  the  door  open. 

Frnm  the  outside  only  o^o-  .''«mi  sounds  came  now. 
The  li  dians  were  busy  an^  siu  •  Within  the  bouse 
it  was  so  still  that  Ambrose  'iind  hrai  Gordon  Strange 
puffing  at  his  pipe.  The  hal'  o  erti  ^^  is  sitting  in  the 
doorway  outside,  with  his  '  .r  tipr«d  back  against 
the  wall.  By  and  by  Anioro^  aoard  the  front  legs 
of  the  chair  (^op  to  the  floor,  and  an  instinct  of  caution 
bade  him  close  his  eyes  and  breathe  deeply  like  a  man 
asleep.  Sure  enough.  Strange  came  into  the  library.  He 
was  taking  no  pains  to  be  si]  ent .  Stepping  over  Ambrose 
he  crossed  to  the  mantel,  where  he  fumbled  for  matches, 
and,  striking  one,  made  believe  to  relight  his  pipe. 

Now  Ambrose  knew  that  Strange  had  matches  in 
his  pocket,  for  when  they  took  John  Gaviller  up  he 
had  seen  him  li.^ht  the  lamp  at  the  foot  of  the  stw.irs 
and  return  the  box  to  his  pocket.  This,  then,  must 
be  a  reconnoitring  expedition.  Ambrose  had  no 
doubt  that  when  the  match  flared  up  the  half-breed 
took  a  survey  of  the^ sleeping  men.  He  left  the  room, 
and  Ambrose  heard  the  chair  tipped  back  against  the 
wall  once  more. 

A  little  later  Ambrose  became  conscious  that 
Strange  was  at  the  library  door  again,  though  this 
time  he  had  not  heard  him  come.  He  paused  a 
second,  and  passed  away 'as  silently  as  a  ghost,  but 
whether  back  to  his  chair  or  farther  into  the  house 
Ambrose  could  not  tell.  Rising  swiftly  to  his  hands 
and  knees  he  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  door.  There 
was  light  enough  from  the  outside  to  reveal  the 
outlines  of  the  chair — empty. 
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Without  a  thought  Ambroie  turned  m  the  other 
direction,  and  crept  swiftly  and  softly  through  the 
passage  into  the  stair  hall.  He  did  not  know  what 
he  expected  to  find.  His  heart  beat  thick  and  fast. 
He  scarcely  suspected  danger  to  Colina,  who  was 
strong  and  brave— was  it  her  father  ?  Reaching  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  he  heard  a  velvet  footfall  above. 

He  hastened  up  on  all  fours.  The  stairs  were 
thickly  carpeted.  Gaining  the  top  his  stramed  ears 
detected  the  whisper  of  a  sound  that  suggested  the 
closing  of  Caviller's  door.  He  knew  the  room.  It 
was  over  the  drawing-room,  and  cut  off  from  the 
other  rooms  of  the  house.  To  reach  the  door  one 
had  to  pass  around  the  rail  of  the  upper  landing. 
Arriving  at  the  door,  he  did  indeed  find  it  dosed. 
Under  the  circumstances  he  was  sure  Colina  would 
have  left  it  open. 

He  did  not  stop  to  think  of  what  he  was  doing. 
With  infinite  slow  patience  he  turned  the  knob  vrith 
one  hand,  holding  his  electric  torch  ready  in  the 
other.  When  the  door  parted  he  flashed  the  light 
on  the  spot  where  he  knew  the  bed  stood.  The 
picture  vividly  revealed  in  the  little  circle  of  light 
realised  his  unacknowledged  fears.  He  saw  Strange 
kneeling  on  the  bed,  his  face  hideously  distorted,  hi* 
two  hands  at  the  old  man's  throat. 

Strange  yelped  once  in  mingled  terror  and  rage,  like 
an  animal  surprised,  and  with  the  quickness  of  an 
animal  sprang  at  Ambrose.  The  two  men  went  down 
with  a  crash  athwart  the  sill,  and  the  door  slammed 
back  against  the  wall.  There  was  a  brief,  desperate; 
struggle  on  the  floor.  Strange  was  nerved  with  the 
strength  of  a  madman.  He  could  not  have  seen  who  it 
was  that  surprised  him,  but  in  that  frantic  embrace  he 

learned.  ,      „ ,. 

"  It's  you,  is  it  T "   he  snarled.    "  I've  got  you 
__  I  >» 

Forthwith   he  began  to  shout   lustily   for  help. 

"  Macfarlane  1    Giddings  I  " 
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She  did  not 


Colina  was  already  ( 
scream.    The  three  men  were  on  the  stairs. 

** Bring  a  light!"  gasped  both  the  struggling 
men. 

It  was  Colina  who  lit  a  lamp,  and  carried  it  out 
into  the  hall  with  a  steady  hand.  Ambrose  was  seen 
to  be  uppermost.  Recognising  the  two  men,  her 
face  darkened  with  anger. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  she  cried.    "  Get  up 
instantly  I " 
Ambrose  wrenched  himself  free,  and  stood  up. 
"  Don't  let  him  escape  I  "  cried  Strange. 
Ambrose  laughed  a  single  note. 
"  He  tried  to  lill  your  father  t "  panted  Strange. 
**  I  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time." 

Ambrose  gasped  and  fell  back  in  astonishment. 
Such  stupendous  effrontery  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  imagination.  "  It's  a  lie !  "  he  cried.  "  It  was  I 
who  discovered  him  in  the  act  of  strangling  your 
father  I "  .       „  ^ 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Colma  swayed.  O 
God  I  "  she  murmured.  "  Have  we  aU  gone  mad  ?  '' 
Macfarlane  seized  the  lamp  from  her  failing  hand. 
Colina  ran  unevenly  into  her  father's  room.  They 
heard  her  cry  out  within.  Giddings  ran  to  her  aid. 
He  made  a  light  in  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 
The  little  parson  moaned  and  wrung  his  hands. 

Macfarlane  had  drawn  his  revolver.  "  If  you  make 
ft  move  I'll  shoot  you  down,"  he  said  to  Ambrose, 
thus  making  it  clear  whose  story  he  believed. 

"  You  can  put  it  up,"  said  Ambrose  coolly.  "  I'm 
going  to  see  this  thing  through." 

Strange  had  got  his  grip  again.  His  smoothness 
was  largely  restored.  He  actually  laughed.  "  He's 
a  cool  hand !  "  he  said. 

"You    damned    black    villain  I'     said    Ambrose 
softly.    "  I  know  you  now.    And  you  know  that  I 
know  you ! " 
It  did  not  improve  Ambrose's  case  to  say  it,  but  he 
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Mt  better.  The  half-breed  changed  cdour  and 
edged  behind  Macfarlane's  gun. 

Colina  presently  reappearod,  showinff  a  white  and 
stony  face.  "  fir.  Pringle,"  she  said,  go  down  and 
lock  the  side  door  and  bring  me  the  key.  The  rest  of 
you  go  to  the  library  and  wait  for  me." 

Ambrose  flushed  darkly.  That  Colina  should  evtn 
for  a  moment  hold  the  balance  between  him  and  the 
half-breed  made  him  bum  with  anger.  Passionate 
reproach'::8  leaped  to  his  lips,  but  pride  forced  them 
back.  Turning  stiffly,  he  marched  downstairs  before 
Macfarlane  without  a  word.  She  should  suffer  for 
this  when  he  was  exonerated  he  vowed.  That  he 
might  not  be  exonerated  inmiediately  did  not  occur 
to  him. 

In  the  library  Strange  and  Macfarlane  whispered 
together.  When  Pringle  rejoined  them  ail  were 
•ilent.  For  upwards  of  ten  minutes  they  waited, 
facing  each  other  grimly.  The  strain  was  too  great 
for  the  nerves  of  the  little  parson.  He  finally  broke 
into  a  kind  of  terrified,  dry  sobbing. 

"  For  God's  sake,  say  somethmg !  '*  he  faltered. 
"  This  is  too  horrible  !  " 

Hacfarlane  glanced  at  him  with  a  contemptuous 
pity,  and  stood  a  little  aside  from  the  door.  "  Better 
go  into  the  front  room,"  he  said.  "  You  om't  do  any 
good  here." 

The  little  man  shook  his  head,  and  going  to  the 
window  turned  his  back  on  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
master  his  shaking. 

Shortly  afterwards  Colina  came  downstairs.  At 
her  entrance  all  looked  the  question  none  dared  put 
into  words. 

Colina  veiled  her  eyes.  "  My  father  only  fainted," 
she  said  levelly.  *'Dr.  Giddings  says  he  is  little 
worse  than  before." 

A  long  breath  escaped  from  her  hearers. 

Strange  cimniogly  contrived  to  get  his  story  out 
first.    As  he  spoke  all  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground. 
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T)wy  could  not  face  the  h<Mrror  of  the  other  eyes. 
Pringte  was  obliged  to  sit  on  the  s<rfa  to  c(mtrol  the 
tiembling  of  his  limbs.  The  others  stood ;  Macfarlane, 
Cdina  and  Strange  near  the  door,  Ambrose  facing 
them  fmn  in  l^nt  oi  the  desk. 

"  You  will  remember,"  Strai^  began  collectedly, 
**it  was  I  who  advised  that  this  man  should  be 
admitted  to  the  house.  I  tiuM^^t  we  eould  watch 
him  better  from  the  inside.  I  have  never  ceased  to 
watch  him  from  that  moment.  When  you  all  turned 
in  and  I  was  left  at  the  side  door  I  kept  my  eye  on 
this  room.  The  last  time  I  looked  I  saw  that  he  had 
disappeared.  He  had  slipped  so  softly  down  the  hall 
I  had  not  heard  anything.  I  instantly  thought  of 
danger  to  those  upstairs,  and  crept  up  as  quickly  af 
I  could  without  making  any  soimd.  I  &>und  tli* 
door  of  Mr-  Caviller's  room  closed.  I  knew  Miss 
Colina  had  left  it  open.  1  opened  it  softly,  and  saw 
Doane  on  the  bed  with  his  hands  at  Mr.  Caviller's 
throat." 

A  shuddering  breath  escaped  from  Coima ;  the 
littleparson  moaned. 

"  He  sprang  at  me,"  Strange  went  on.  "  We 
rolled  on  the  ground,  I  called  fbr  help,  and  you  all 
came.    That  is  all." 

Ambrose  was  staggered  by  the  breed's  satanic 
cleverness.  After  this  his  own  story  must  sound  like 
a  pitiful  imitation.  He  could  nevf r  tell  it  now  with 
the  same  assurance.  "Surely,  surely  they  must 
know  that  a  true  man  couldn't  takfe  it  so  coolly,"  he 
thought.  But  they  were  convinced ;  he  could  see  it 
in  their  faces.  He  felt  as  powerless  as  a  dreamer  in 
the  grip  of  a  nightmare. 

•  When  Strange  finished  there  was  a  significant 
silence ;  they  were  waiting  for  Ambrose  to  speak. 
Stiffening  himself,  he  told  his  story  as  manfully  as 
he  could.  Conscious  of  its  weakness,  he  wore  a 
hang-dog  air,  which  contrasted  unfavourably  with 
Strange's  seeming  candour. 
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No  comment  was  made  upcm  it.  Ambrose  ooald 
feel  their  unexpressed  sneen  like  goads  in  the  raw 
&8h.    Macfarlane  turned  to  Colina  for  instructions. 

Colina  contrived  to  maintain  her  proud  and  stony 
air  up  to  the  moment  she  was  obliged  to  speak ;  but 
h»  self-command  went  out  with  her  shuddering 
voice.     "  I — I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  faltered. 

"  Surely  there  ean  be  no  question  here !  "  cried 
Strange,  with  a  voice  full  of  reproachful  indignation. 
**I  Iwve  served  Mr.  Caviller  faithfully  for  nearly 
thirty  years ;  this  man's  whole  aim  nas  been  to  ruin 
him." 

**Tlus  is  the  tone  I  should  be  taking  instead  of 
letting  him  run  me  out,"  Ambrose  thought  dis- 
passionately, as  if  it  were  somebody  else.  But  he 
remained  dumb. 

**  What  earthly  reason  could  I  have  for  trying  to 
injure  my  benefactor  ?  "  cried  Strange.  His  voice 
hxpke  artistically  on  the  final  word.  **  You  all  know 
what  I  think  of  him.     Your  suspicions  hurt  me." 

Macfarlane  crossed  over  and  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder.  CoUna  gave  no  sign.  She  kept  her  eyes 
down.  She  was  very  pale ;  her  lips  were  compressed 
and  her  hands  clenched  at  her  sides. 

Ambrose  bestirred  himself  to  his  own  defence. 
**  Let  me  ask  a  question,"  he  said  quietly  to  Strange. 
"  You  say  when  you  opened  the  door  you  saw  me 
with  my  hands  on  Mr.  Gaviller,  How  could  you 
see  me  ?  " 

"With  my  electric  flashlight,"  Strange  instantly 
answered. 

"That's  a  lie,"  said  Ambrose.  "The  flashlight 
was  mine  ;  I  can  prove  it  by  a  docen  witnesses." 

"  Produce  it,"  said  Strange,  sneering. 

"  You  knocked  it  out  of  my  hand,"  said  Ambrose. 
"  It  will  be  found  somewhere  on  the  floor  upstairs.'* 

Strange  drew  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket.  "  On 
the  cintrary,  it  is  here,"  he  said  ;  "  and  it  has  never 
been  out  of  my  possession.    As  to  your  idottifying 
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itt  there  are  downs  like  it  in  the  country ; 

style  ail  the  stores  carry."  ,, 

Ambrose  shrugged.    "  I've  nothing  more  to  say, 
he  said.    "  The  man  is  a  liar.    The  truth  is  bound 
to  come  out  in  the  end." 

The  white  man  paid  little  attention  to  this,  but  it 
stung  Strange  to  reply.  "  If  Mr.  Caviller  were  able 
to  speak,  he'd  soon  decide  between  us." 

At  that  moment,  as  if  Strange's  speech  had  evoked 
him,  they  heard  Giddings  in  the  hall. 

"  Has  he  spoken  ?  "  they  asked  breathlessly. 
Colina  kept  her  eyes  hidden. 

Giddings  nodded.  "He  sent  me  downstairs  to 
order  Macfarlane  to  arrest  Doane." 

Colina  fell  back  against  the  door-frame  with  a 
hand  to  her  breast.  "  Did  he— did  he  see  him  ?  " 
she  whispered, 

'-  No,"  said  Giddings  reluctantly,  "  he  did  not  see 
his  assailant ;  but  said  to  acciise  Strange  of  the  deed 
was  the  act  of  a  desperate  criminal." 

"  You're  under  arrest  I  "  Macfarlane  said  brus^iUely 
to  AmlH>o«e.  Turning  to  Colina,  he  added  depre- 
catingly:  "You  had  better  leave  the  room,  Miss 
Gaviller." 

She  shook  her  head.  Clearly  speech  was  beyond 
her.  Not  once  during  the  scene  had  Ambrose  been 
able  to  see  into  her  eyes.  Macfarlane  waited  a 
moment  for  her  to  go,  then  shrugged  deprecatingly. 
"  Will  you  submit  to  handeufb,  or  must  I  force 
you  ?  "  he  demanded  of  Ambrose. 

Ambrose  did  not  hear  him.  His  eyes  were  fastened 
on  Colina.  So  long  as  he  was  tortured  by  a  doubt  of 
her  he  was  oblivious  to  everything  else.  The  heart 
knows  no  logic;  it  deals  directly  with  the  heart. 
Love  looks  for  loyalty  as  its  due.  Ambrose  was 
amazed  and  incredulous,  and  sickened  by  his  love's 
apparent  faint-hearted  ness. 

"  Colina  I "  he  cried  indignantly,  "  have  you 
nothing  to  say  ?    Do  you  believe  this  lie  ?  " 
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Her  agonised  eyes  flew  to  his,  full  of  passionate 
gratitude  to  hear  him  defend  himself.  His  scorn 
both  abased  and  overjoyed  her.    Her  heart  knew. 

None  of  the  others  recognised  what  was  passing  in 
those  glances. 

Macfarlane  took  a  step  forward.  "  Here  1  Leave 
Miss  Gaviller  out  of  this,"  he  said  harshly. 

Ambrose  did  not  look  at  him,  but  his  hand  clenched 
ready  to  strike.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Colina, 
demanding  an  answer. 

Colour  came  back  to  her  cheeks  and  firmness  to  her 
voice.  "  Stop  I  "  she  cried  to  Macfarlane  in  her  old 
imperious  way,  "  I'm  the  mistress  here.  My  father 
is  incapable  of  giving  orders.  You've  no  right  to 
judge  this  man.  None  of  us  can  choose.  There  is  no 
evidence.    I  will  not  have  either  one  handcuffed." 

Macfarlane  fell  back  disconcerted.  "  I  was  think- 
ing of  your  father's  safety,"  he  muttered. 

"  I  will  watch  over  him  myself,"  she  said.  She 
turned  swiftly.    They  heard  her  on  the  stairs. 


Ambrose  sat  by  himself  on  a  chair  at  the  junction 
of  the  side  passage  with  the  stair  hall.  Naturally, 
after  what  had  passed,  he  avoided  the  other  men  and 
they  hini.  It  was  growing  light.  He  saw  the  panes 
of  the  side  door  grey  and  whiten.  Later  he  couid 
make  out  the  damaged  front  of  the  store-room  aooss 
the  square.  Macfarlane  was  again  upon  watch  by 
the  door.  Strange  and  Pringle  were  in  the  library. 
Giddings  was  with  Colina  and  the  sick  man  up- 
stairs. 

Ambrose  watched  the  coming  of  day  with  grim  eyes. 
He  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  consider  his  situation. 
True,  Colina  had  not  failed  him,  but  he  did  not  mini- 
mise the  dangers  ahead.  He  knew  something  of  the 
uncertainty  of  men's  justice.  Out  of  the  tumult  of 
rage  that  had  at  first  shattered  him  had  been  bcwn  a 
resolve  to  guard  himself  warily.    Daylight  had  an  odd 
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effect  of  novelty.    It  seemed  to  him  as  if  years  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  previous  day. 

Strange  came  out  of  the  library  to  take  an  observa- 
tion. At  the  sight  of  him  Ambrose's  eyes  burned. 
If  scorn  could  kill  the  half-breed  would  have  fallen  in 
his  tracks. 

*'  They're  still  quiet,"  remarked  Macfarlane. 

"  Too  quiet,"  said  Strange.  "  If  they  made  a  noise 
we  could  guess  what  they  were  up  to." 

The  two  men  held  a  low-voiced  colloquy  by  the 
door.  Ambrose  supposed  that  Strange  was  again 
offering  to  go  out  to  reconnoitre.  The  policeman  was 
expostulating  with  him. 

He  heard  Strange  say,  "I'm  afraid  they  may 
attempt  to  wreck  the  mill  before  they  go.  That 
would  be  fatal  for  all  of  us.  I  had  no  opportunity 
yesterday  to  put  on  new  locks." 

Macfarlane  begged  Strange  not  to  risk  himself. 

"  He's  safe  enough,"  thought  Ambrose  grin  Jy. 

Strange  finally  had  his  way. 
ilHAmbrose  speculated  on  what  his  real  objet.'t  might 
be.    "That  bull-headed  redcoat  is  likely  to  get  a 
surprise,"  he  thought. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  half-breed  letumed. 
Macfarlane  warmly  grasped  his  hand. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Strange.  "  I  vent  straight 
up  to  them.  I  had  no  trouble.  It  seems  that  the 
older  heads  are  already  beginning  to  think  of  the 
conseqt^nces.     I  think  they'll  be  gone  directly." 

After  some  further  talk  in  low  tones  Strange  went 
bsck  into  tlK  library,  And  Macfarlane  sat  down  with 
hM  gun  across,  his  knees.  Once  more  quiet  ruled  j/tv; 
Ik>wk.  Ambrose's  head  fell  forward  on  his  breast,  and 
he  wiept  uneasily. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  was  roused  by  the  cry  they  had  waited  all  night 
ia  dread  of  hearing,  "  They're  c<mting  !  " 

Stianf^  and  Prtngle  ran  out  into  the  hall.  Low  as 
the  cry  was  it  was  heard  above.    CoUna  ar  d  Giddmgs 
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came  flying  downstairs.  Ambrose  had  already  joined 
the  others.  In  the  face  of  the  deadly  danger  that 
threatened  the  men  forgot  their  animosity  for  the 
moment.  They  were  all  crowded  together  in  the 
narrow  passage,  far  enough  back  trom  the  closed  door 
to  see  through  the  panes  without  being  seen.  The 
five  whites  were  afraid,  as  they  might  well  be,  but 
without  itrinic.  The  half-breed  was  suspiciously 
calm.    They  lacked  an  unquestioned  leader. 

"  That  is  Myengeen  leading  them,"  said  Stranffc. 
"  a  bad  Indian." 
"  Macfarlane,  tell  us  what  to  do,"  said  Giddings. 
"  They're  quiet  now,"  said  Colina.    "  I  shall  speak 
to  them." 

Macfarlane  put  out  a  restraining  hand.  "Leave 
this  to  me,"  he  said  qiiickly. 

"  We're  in  each  other's  way  here,"  cried  Ambrose. 
"  Let  us  spread  through  some  of  the  rooms." 

"Right,"  said  Macfarlane.  "Doane,  Giddings 
and  Miss  Colina,  go  into  the  library  and  throw 
up  the  windows  on  this  side.  Shoot  between  the 
boards  if  I  give  the  word.  The  guns  are  inside  the 
doer." 

A  cry  from  Strange  brought  them  out  into  the  hall 
again.    "  They've  raised  a  white  flag.    They  want  to 
pariey,  not  to  fight." 
The  others  murmured  their  relief. 
"  Open  the  door,"  cried  Strange.    "  I  will  speak  to 
them." 

Ambrose  fell  back  a  little.  The  other  men  crowded 
around  Strange,  urging  him  to  be  careful  of  himself. 
Strange  was  doing  the  modest  hero.  It  was  a  pretty 
little  play.  At  the  sight  of  it  a  harsh  jangle  of 
laughter  rang  inside  Ambrose.  Colina  took  no  part 
in  the  scene. 

Strange  stepped  out  on  the  porch.  Ambrose 
heard  him  speaking  the  uncouth  ELakisa  tongue,  and 
heard  the  murmur  of  replies.  He  would  have  givoi 
a  bale  of  furs  to  understand  what  was  being  said.    The 
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exdumge  was  brief.  Strange  presently  stepped  inside 
and  said : 

"They  say  they  want  their  leader.  Ambrose 
Doane." 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  the  little  group.  They 
turned  and  stared  at  Ambrose.  He  for  the  moment 
was  stunned  with  astonishment.  He  was  aware  only 
of  Colma's  stricken  white  face.  She  looked  as  if  she 
had  been  shot. 

"  They  say  they  are  ready  to  go,"  Strange  went  on. 
**  They  promise  to  make  no  more  trouble  if  we  give 
Doane  up.  If  we  refuse  they  say  they  will  take  him 
anyway." 

"  It's  a  lie,"  cried  Ambrose  desperately.  "  I  am  no 
leader  of  theirs." 

She  did  not  believe  him.  Her  eyes  lost  all  their 
lustre  and  her  lovely  face  looked  ashen.  She  seemed 
about  to  fall.  Giddings  went  to  her  aid,  but  she 
pushed  him  away.  She  seemed  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  others.  Her  accusing  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Ambrose. 

"  I  believed  in  you,"  she  murmured  in  a  dead 
voice,  "  I  believed  in  you— O  God  1 "  Her  hands 
were  flung  up  in  a  despairing  gesture.  "  Let  hiro  go," 
she  cried  to  Macfarlane  over  her  shoulder  and  ran 
down  the  ha^      id  up  the  stairs. 
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THERE  was  a  significant  silence  in  the  passage 
when  Colina  had  gone. 
Finally  Macfarlane  said  stubbornly,  "  He's 
my  prisoner.    It's  my  duty  to  hold  him  against  any 
odds.    It's  the  first  rule  of  the  service." 

Giddings  and  Pringle  urgently  remonstrated  with 
him.  Strange  held  apart  as  il  he  considered  it  none 
of  his  business.  At  last,  mth  a  deprecating  air,  he 
added  his  voice  to  the  other  men's. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  smoothly,  **  you  know  best, 
of  course,  but  aren't  there  times  when  a  soldier  must 
make  his  own  rules  ?  All  of  us  men  would  stand  by 
you  gladly,  but  there's  a  sick  man  upstairs  that  they 
have  been  taught  to  hate — and  a  woman." 

Macfarlane  gave  in  with  a  shrug.  "  I  suppose  you'll 
stand  by  me  if  I'm  hauled  up  for  it,"  he  grumbled. 
He  came  towards  Ambrose  with  the  key  to  the  hand- 
cutfs  ready. 

He  freed  his  ankles  and  urged  him  towards  the  door 
with  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  When  Ambrose  passed 
them  the  others  drew  back  as  from  one  i  narked  with 
the  plague.  Every  face  was  hard  with  scorn. 
Ambrose  kept  his  eyes  straight  ahead.  Wlien  he 
appeared  on  the  porch  cries,  apparently  of  welcome, 
were  raised  by  the  Kakisas.  Macfarlane  removed  the 
other  pair  of  handcuffs. 

Ambrose  supposed  that  Strange  had  made  a  deal 
with  the  Kakisas  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  He 
believed  that  he  was  going  straight  to  his  death.  He 
accepted  it  sooner  than  make  an  appeal  to  those  who 
scorned  him.    He  wished  to  speak  to  them  before  be 
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^ivent,  but  it  mm  to  warn  them,  not  to  aak  for  aid  for 
UamH. 
He  faced  the  little  group  in  the  doorway.    **  I  tell 

Gu  again,"  he  said,  "  this  is  all  a  put-up  job.  Tou 
ow  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  but  what  this  breed 
ehooses  to  tell  you.  He's  a  liar  aad  a  murderer.  If 
you  choose  to  put  yourselves  in  his  hands,  so  much  the 
worse  for  you." 

The  wlute  men  laughed  in  Ambrose's  face.  "The 
l»eed  smiled  deprecatingly  and  forgimigjiy.  Colina 
turned  her  head  away. 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  and  be  thankful  you're  getting 
off  so  easy,"  Macfarlane  said,  full  of  honest  con- 
tempt. 

Ambrose  became  very  pale.  He  turned  his  bade 
on  them,  and,  climbing  over  the  wire  barrier,  marched 
stiffly  down  to  the  gate.  The  consciousness  of  inno- 
cence is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  armour  a  man 
against  any  slanders,  but  this  is  only  partially  true. 
When  one's  accusers  are  honest  their  scorn  hurts, 
hurts  more  than  any  other  wound  we  are  capable  of 
receiving.  Ambrose  was  of  the  type  that  rages 
against  a  hurt.  At  present,  for  all  he  was  out- 
wardly so  pale  and  still,  he  was  deafened  and  blinded 
by  rage. 

It  was  now  full  daylight.  An  extraordinary  picture 
faced  the  watchers  from  the  doorway — ^the  ruined  store 
in  the  back^und,  the  grotesque  crew  hanging  to  the 
fence  palings.  Their  ordinary  rags  were  covered 
with  layers  of  misfit  clothing  out  of  the  store,  while 
many  of  them  wore  several  hats,  and  others  had  extra 
pairs  of  shoes  hanging  round  their  necks.  There 
was  a  great  display  of  gaudy  silk  handkerohie&. 
Pockets  bulged  with  small  articles  of  loot,  and  nearly 
every  man  lugged  some  particular  treasure  according 
to  his  fancy,  whether  it  was  an  alarm  clock  or  a  glass 
pitcher  or  a  boH;  of  red  flannel.  The  younger  men, 
ftill  susceptible  to  gallantry,  mostly  were  burdened 
with  crushed  articles  of  feminine  finery,  gaily  trimmed 
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hats,  red  or  blue  shawb,  fancy  satm  bodifses,  eqi^feii 
with  the  strings  dangling.  The  faces,  after  a  night  of 
unbridled  licence,  showei  dull  and  slack  in  the  day* 
light. 

Myengeen,  whom  Ambrose  had  marked  earlier  as  a 
leader  of  the  mob,  gripped  his  hand  at  the  gate  and 
cried  out  with  hypocritical  joy.  Others  crowded 
around,  those  who  could  not  obtain  his  hands  stroking 
his  sleeves  and  fawning  upon  him.  There  was  an 
ironical  note  in  the  demonstrat-'on.  Ambrose  ob- 
served that  the  majority  of  the  Indians  looked  on 
indifferently.    He  smelled  treachery  in  the  air. 

The  mob,  facing  about,  started  to  move  in  open 
order  toward  the  river.  Ambrose  as  they  opened  up 
caught  sight  of  the  two  dead  bodies.  It  afflicted  h|m 
with  a  chill  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  !  Hiese  were  the 
first  deaths  by  violence  he  had  witnessed.  They  still 
lay  where  they  had  fallen,  the  Indian  sprawling  in  the 
middle  of  a  black  stain  on  the  platform,  Tole  huddled 
on  the  bare  earth  of  the  quadrangle.  Ambrose's 
heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  returning  to  Simon 
Grampierre  with  the  gift  of  a  dead  son.  The  Indians 
gave  no  regard  to  the  bodies  ;  apparently  they  meant 
to  leave  them  behind.  Ambrose  with  no  uncertain 
gestures  commanded  Myengeen  to  have  them  taken 
up  and  carried  to  the  boat.    It  was  done. 

When  they  got  down  the  bank  out  of  sight  of  the 
house  Myengeen  and  the  others  gave  over  their 
hollow  pretence  of  enthusiasm  at  Ambrose's  release. 
Thereafter  none  paid  the  least  attention  to  him.  He 
saw  that  they  had  not  only  loaded  the  boat  they  came 
in,  but,  on  the  principle  of  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a 
pound,  had  also  taken  possession  of  one  of  the  Company 
york  boats,  and  had  loaded  it  to  the  gunwale.  They 
immediately  embarked  and  pushed  off.  Ambrose 
secured  a  place  below  Myengeen's  steering  platform. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  boat  at  his  feet  lay  the  wizened 
Indian  in  his  rags  and  the  straight,  slim  body  of  Tole 
side  by  side,  like  brothers  in  a  bed.     Tole's  face  was 
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not  disfigured :  serene,  boyish,  and  comely,  it  gave 
Ambrose's  heart-strings  a  fresh  wrench.  He  covered 
them  both  with  a  piece  of  sailcloth. 

Across  the  river,  as  the  Indians  started  to  unload, 
Watusk  came  down  to  the  beach,  followed  by  several 
of  his  councillors.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  his 
inscrutable,  self-important  air  what  he  thought  of  all 
this.  His  flabby,  yellow  face  changed  neither  at  the 
sight  of  all  the  wealth  they  brought  nor  at  the  two 
dead  men.  Ambrose  demanded  four  men  of  him  to 
carry  Tole's  body  to  his  father's  house.  Watusk 
kept  him  waiting  while  he  listened  to  a  communica- 
tion from  Myengeen.  Ambrose  guessed  that  it  had 
to  do  with  himself,  for  both  men  glanced  furtively  at 
him.  Watusk  finally  turned  away  without  having 
answered  the  white  man.  Ambrose,  growing  red, 
imperiously  repeated  his  demand.  Watusk,  still 
without  looking  at  him  directly,  spoke  a  word,  and 
Ajnbrose  was  immediately  seized  by  a  dozen  hands. 

He  was  finally  bound  hand  and  foot  with  thongs  of 
hide.  This  was  no  more  than  he  expected  ;  still  he 
did  not  submit  without  a  fierce  but  ineffectual 
struggle.  When'  it  was  done  his  captors  looked  on 
him  with  respect ;  they  did  not  laugh  tt  him,  nor 
evince  any  anger.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  read 
any  clue  in  their  stolid  faces  to  what  was  going  for- 
ward. Half  a  dozen  of  them  carried  him  up  the  bank, 
and  laid  him  at  the  door  of  a  tepee.  Presently  Watusk 
passed  by.  Ambrose  so  violently  demanded  an 
explanation  that  the  Indian  was  forced  to  stop.  He 
said,  still  without  meeting  Ambrose's  eye : 

"  Myengeen  say  you  kill  Tom  Moosa.  You  got 
to  take  our  law." 

"It's  a  lie!"  cried  Ambrose,  suffocating  with 
indignation. 

Watusk  shrugged  and  disappeared.  It  was  useless 
for  Ambrose  to  shout  at  any  of  the  others.  He  fumed 
in  silence.  The  Indians  gave  his  dangerous  eyes  a 
wide  berth. 
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Meanwhile  the  camp  was  plunged  into  a  babd  of 
confusion  by  the  order  to  move.  Boys  ran  here  and 
there  catchmg  the  horses,  the  tepees  came  down  on 
the  run,  and  the  squaws  worked  frantically  to  pack 
their  household  gear.  Infants  and  dogs  infected 
with  a  common  excitement  outvied  each  other  in 
screaming  and  barking. 

Ambrose  saw  only  the  beginning  of  the  prepara- 
tions. A  horse  was  brought  to  where  he  lay,  and  the 
six  men  whom  he  was  beginning  to  recognise  as  his 
particular  guard  unbound  his  ankles  and  lifted  him 
into  the  saddle.  They  never  dared  lay  hands  on  him 
except  in  concert ;  he  took  what  comfort  he  could 
out  of  that  tribute  to  his  prowess.  They  tied  his 
bound  wrists  to  the  saddle  horn,  and  tied  his  ankles 
under  the  horse's  belly,  leaving  play  enough  for  him 
to  use  the  stirrups.  The  six  then  mounted  their  own 
horses,  and  they  set  off  at  a  swift  lope  away  from  the 
river,  one  leading  Ambrose's  horse. 

They  extended  themselves  in  single  file  along  a 
well-beaten  trail.  This,  Ambrose  knew,  was  the 
way  to  the  Kakisa  river,  their  own  coimtry.  A  chill 
struck  to  his  breast.  Any  intelligible  danger  may 
be  faced  with  a  good  heart,  but  to  be  cast  among 
capricious  and  inscrutable  savages,  whom  he  could 
neither  command  nor  comprehend,  was  enough  to 
undermine  the  stoutest  courage.  Nevertheless,  he 
strove  with  himself  as  he  rode.  "  They  cannot  put 
it  over  me  imless  I  knuckle  imder,"  he  thought. 
"  They're  afraid  of  me.  No  Indian  that  ever  lived 
can  face  out  a  white  man  when  the  white  man  knows 
his  power." 

Several  dogs  followed  them  out  of  camp.  There 
was  one  that  the  others  all  snapped  at  and  drove 
from  among  them.  Ambrose  suddenly  recognised 
Job,  and  his  heart  leaped  up.  He  had  left  him  at 
Grampierre's  the  night  before.  The  faithful  little 
beast  must  have  followed  him  down  to  the  Kakisa 
camp  and  have  been  waiting  for  him  ever  since  to 
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return.  During  the  exciting  events  of  the  last  half- 
hour  Job  had  no  doubt  b^n  regarding  his  master 
from  afar.  The  other  dogs  would  not  let  him  run 
at  the  horses'  heels,  but  Job  followed  indomitably 
in  the  rear.  Every  time  they  went  over  a  hill  Ambrose 
saw  him  trotting  patiently  far  behind  in  the  trail. 
When  they  stopped  to  eat  there  was  a  joyful  reunion. 
Ambrose  no  longer  felt  friendless.  He  divided  his 
rations  with  his  humble  follower.  The  Indians 
smiled.  In  this  respect  they  evidently  considered  the 
formidable  white  man  a  little  soft-headed. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  third  day  of  hard  riding  over  a 
dower-starred  prairie,  and  through  belts  of  poplar  bush, 
.  icy  came  to  the  Kakisa  river.  By  this  time  Ambrose 
bad  become  somewiiat  habituated  to  his  captivity. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  more  philosophical.  He  had  been 
well  enough  treated.  There  was  a  village  at  the  end 
of  the  trail.  Hearing  the  astonishing  news  of  what 
had  happened,  the  people  stared  at  Ambrose  with 
their  hard,  bright  eyes  as  at  a  phenomenon. 

Ambrose  figured  that  they  had  left  Fort  Enterprise 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  behind.  He  looked  at  the 
river  with  interest.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  no 
white  man  had  ever  descended  it.  He  saw  a  smoothly 
flowing  brown  flood,  some  two  hundred  yards  wide, 
winding  away  between  verdant  willows.  A  smaller 
stream  joined  it  at  this  point,  and  the  tepees  stretched 
along  either  bank.  Across  the  larger  stream  loomed  a 
bold  hill  point  with  a  striking  clump  of  pines  upon  it, 
and  under  the  trees  the  gables  of  an  Indian  burying 
ground,  like  a  village  of  toy  houses. 

The  flat  where  the  rivers  joined  was  hemmed  all 
around  by  low  hills.  On  the  right,  half  way  up  the 
rise,  a  log  shack  dominated  the  village,  and  to  it 
Am^/ose's  captors  led  him.  This  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  his  prison.  Window  and  door  were 
closely  boarded  up.  The  Indians  tore  the  boards 
from  the  doorway,  and,  casting  off  Ambrose's  bonds, 
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thrust  him  inside.  They  eloMd  the  door,  lesTihg 
him  in  utter  darkness.  He  heard  them  contriving  A 
bar  to  keep  him  in. 

Ambrose*  after  waving  his  arms  about  to  restore 
the  circulaticm,  set  to  exploring  his  quarters  by  sense 
of  touch.  First  he  collided  with  a  counter  runnina 
across  from  side  to  side.  Behind,  in  the  middle  ra 
the  room,  he  found  an  iron  ixmkstove ;  against  the 
right  hand  wall  were  tiers  of  empty  shelves,  at  the 
back  a  bedstead  filled  with  mouldy  hay;  on  the 
left  side  an  empty  chest,  a  table  and  a  chair.  Thus  it 
was  a  combination  of  store  and  dwelling ;  m  Houbt 
it  had  been  built  for  Gordon  Strange's  use  wh.n  he 
came  to  trade  with  the  Kakisas. 

The  window  was  over  the  table.  Ambrose  found 
it  nailed  down  besides  being  boarded  up  outside. 
He  had  no  intention  of  submitting  to  the  deprivatiim 
of  light  and  air.  He  picked  up  the  chair,  and,  swinging 
it,  delivered  a  series  of  blows  that  shattered  the 
glass,  cracked  the  frame,  and  finally  drove  out  the 
boards.  He  found  himself  looking  into  the  impassive 
far  a  of  his  jailers.  They  did  not  even  seem  sur- 
pi.5ed,  and  made  no  demonstration  against  him. 
Ambrose  whistled.  Job  came  running  and  scrambled 
over  the  window  sill  into  his  master's  arm^. 

Later  one  of  the  Indians  came  with  strips  of 
moose  hide,  which  he  pinnedacross  outside  the  window. 
From  each  strip  dangled  a  row  of  bells,  such  as  are 
fastened  to  dog  harness.  It  was  cunningly  contrived ; 
Ambrose  could  not  touch  one  of  the  strips  ever  so 
gently  without  giving  an  alarm.  Thereafter  as  long 
as  it  was  light  he  could  see  them  loafing  and  sleeping 
in  the  grass  outside  with  their  guns  beside  them. 
After  dark  their  pipe  bowls  glowed. 

Three  days  of  inexpressible  tedium  followed.  Had 
it  not  been  for  Job  ^onbrose  felt  he  would  have  gone 
out  of  his  mind.  His  window  overlooked  the  tepee 
village,  and  his  sole  distraction  from  his  thoughts  lay 
in  watching  the  Indians  at  work  and  {day.    Hii 
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jafltra  put  up  a  tepee  outside  the  shack.  There  were 
never  less  than  three  in  sight,  generally  playing  poker, 
and  always  with  their  guns  beside  them.  Ambrose, 
knowing  the  inconsequentiality  of  the  Indian  mind, 
guessed  that  they  must  have  had  strong  orders  to 
keep  them  on  guard  so  faithfully.  Any  thought  of 
escape  was  out  of  the  question.  He  could  not  travel 
a  himdred  and  fifty  miles  without  a  small  store  of 
food.  He  sought  to  keep  out  a  little  from  every  meal 
that  was  served  him,  but  he  got  barely  enough  for  him 

and  Job  too.  .    .    ,      > 

On  the  fourth  day  the  arrival  of  the  mam  body  of 
Indians  from  Fort  Enterprise  created  a  diversion, 
'fhey  came  straggling  slowly  on  foot  down  the  hill  to 
the  flat,  extreme  weariness  marked  in  their  heavy  gait 
and  their  sagging  backs.  Only  Watusk  rode  a  horse. 
Every  other  beast  was  requisitioned  to  carry  the  loot 
from  the  store.  Some  of  the  men  and  all  the  women 
bore  packs  also.  This  was  why  they  had  been  so  long 
on  the  way.  True  to  their  savage  nature,  they  had 
taken  more  than  they  could  carry.  As  Ambrose 
learned  later,  there  were  goods  scattered  wantonly  all 
along  the   rail.  . 

Ambrose  naturally  anticipated  some  change  m  nis 
own  condition  as  a  result  of  the  arrival  of  Watusk. 
But  nothing  happened  immediately.  The  patient 
squaws  set  to  work  to  make  camp,  and  by  nightfall 
the  village  of  tepees  was  increased  fourfold.  Li  the 
motionless  twilight  each  cone  gave  a  perpendicular 
thread  of  smoke  to  the  thin  doud  that  hung  low  over 
the  flat.  As  the  darkness  increased  the  tepees 
became  faintly  luminous  from  the  fires  within,  and 
the  streets  gleamed  like  strings  of  pale  Japanese  lan- 
terns. Ambrose,  expecting  visitors,  watched  at  his 
window  imtil  late.    None  came. 

In  the  morning  he  made  the  man  who  brought  his 
breakfast  understand  by  signs  that  he  wished  to  speak 
with  Watusk.  The  chief  did  not,  however,  vouchsafe 
him  a  call. 
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To-day  it  transpired  that  the  Indians  were  only 
making  a  temporary  halt  below.  After  a  few  hours* 
rest  they  got  in  motion  again,  and  all  afternoon  were 
engaged  in  ferrying  their  baggage  across  the  river  in 
dug-outs  and  in  swimiiiing  their  horses  over,  (hi  the 
following  morning,  with  the  exception  of  Watusk's 
lodge  and  half  a  dozen  others,  all  the  tepees  were 
struck,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  crossed  the 
river  and  disappeared  behind  the  hill.  All  on  that 
side  was  No  Man's  Land,  still  written  down  "  unex- 
plored "  on  the  maps. 

Thereafter  day  succeeded  day  without  any  break 
in  the  monotony  of  Ambrose's  imprisonment.  He 
occasionally  made  out  the  portly  figure  of  Watusk 
in  his  frock  coat,  but  received  no  word  from  him.  It 
was  now  the  twentieth  of  September,  and  the  pofA&r 
.boughs  were  bare.  Every  morning  now  the  grass 
was  covered  with  rime,  and  to-day  a  flurry  of 
snow  fell.  Winter  in  earnest  would  increase  the 
difficulties  of  escape  tenfold.  Ambrose  speculated 
endlessly  on  what  might  be  happening  at  Fort  Enter- 
prise.. He  thought  too  of  Peter  Minot,  who  was 
relying  on  him  to  steer  the  hazarded  fortunes  of  the 
firm  into  port,  and  groaned  at  his  impotence. 

As  with  all  solitary  prisoners,  throughout  the  long 
hours  Ambrose's  mind  preyed  upon  itself.  True,  he  had 
Job,  who  was  friend  and  consoler  in  his  dumb  way, 
but  Job  was  only  a  dog.  To  joke  or  to  swear  at  his 
jailers  was  like  trying  to  make  a  noise  in  a  vacuum. 
Not  to  be  able  to  make  himself  felt  became  a  positive 
torture  to  Ambrose. 

On  the  night  of  this  day,  lying  in  bed,  he  found 
himself  wide  awake  without  being  able  to  say  what 
had  awakened  him.  He  lay  listening,  and  presently 
heard  the  sound  again,  the  fall  of  a  little  object  on  the 
floor.  The  chinks  of  the  log  walls  were  stopped  with 
mud  which  had  dried  and  loosened  :  nothing  strange 
that  bits  of  it  should  fall— still  his  heart  beat  fast.  He 
heard  a  cautious  scratching  and  another  piece  dropped 
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and  broke  on  t)  o  floor.  Now  he  knew  a  living  agency 
was  at  w  ,rk.  Job  growled.  Ambrose  dutcheJ  his 
muzzle. 

Suddenly  a  whisper  stole  through  the  dark.  In  his 
amazement  Ambrose  could  not  hLve  told  from  what 
quarter.    "  Angleysman  t  Angleysman  I  " 

Awe  of  the  supernatural  shook  Ambrose's  breast. 
He  had  come  straight  from  deep  slumber.  A  fine 
perspiration  broke  out  upon  him.  It  was  a  woman's 
whisper,  with  a  tender  lift  and  fall  in  the  soimd.  Job 
struggled  to  release  his  head.  An^brose  sternly  bade 
him  to  be  quiet,  lu  dog  desi  d,  but  crouched 
trembling. 

The  whisper  was  repeated.    "  Angleysman  1 " 

A  man  must  answer  his  summons.  "  What  do  yon 
want  ?  "  Ambrosf  ajked  soi*  y. 

"  Come  here." 

-'  Where  are  you  ?  " 

**  Here,  at  the  comer.  Come  to  the  foot  of  your 
bed." 

Ambrose  obeyed.  Reaching  the  spot  he  said, 
"  Speak  again." 

"  Here,"  the  voice  whispered.  "  I  mak'  a  hole  in 
the  mud.    Put  your  ear  down,  and  I  spik  sof." 

Ambrose  identified  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
issued.  He  put  his  lips  to  it.  **  Who  are  you  ?  "  he 
whispered. 

"  Nesis,"  came  the  softly  breathed  answer,  *'  I 
your  friend." 

Friend  was  always  a  word  to  warm  Ambrose's 
breast,  and  surely  at  this  moment  of  all  his  life  he 
needed  a  friend.  "  Thank  you,"  he  said  from  a  full 
heart. 

*'  I  see  you  at  the  tea-dance,"  the  voice  went  on. 

Ambrose  had  an  intuition.  "  Were  you  the  girl " 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  I  sit '  e'ind  you.  I  think  you 
pretty  man.    When  we  run  out  I  squeeze  your  hand." 

Ambrose  grinned  into  the  darkness.  *'  I  thought 
you  were  pretty,  too,"  he  returned. 
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**  Oh,  I  wish  I  in  there,**  she  whispered. 

He  was  a  little  nonplussed  by  her  naive  l<rarmth. 

'*  The  men  say  you  strong  as  one  bear,"  she  we&i 
on.  **  They  say  you  got  gold  in  your  teeth.  Is  that 
true  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Ambrose,  laughing. 

"  I  lak  to  see  that." 

In  spite  of  the  best  intent  on  both  sides  conversation 
languished.  It  is  difficult  to  make  acquaintance 
through  a  wall  of  logs.  Finally,  Ambrose  asked  how 
it  was  she  could  speak  English,  and  that  unlocked  her 
simple  story.  i 

*'  My  fat'er  teach  me,"  she  said.  *'  He  is  half  a 
white  man.  He  come  here  long  tam  ago  and  marry 
B[akisa.  He  spik  ver'  good  Angleys.  When  Watusk 
is  make  head  man,  he  mad  at  my  fat'er  because  my 
fat'er  spik  Angleys.  Watusk  not  want  nobody  spik 
Angleys  but  him  aroimd.  Watusk  fix  it  to  mak* 
them  kill  my  fat'er.  It  is  the  truth.  Watusk  not 
know  I  spik  Angleys,  too.  My  fat'er  teach  me  quiet. 
If  Watusk  know  that  he  cut  out  my  tongue,  I  think. 
I  lak  spik  Angleys,  me.  I  spik  by  myself  so  not 
forget.    I  come  spik  Angleys  with  you." 

"  Your  father  is  dead  ?  "  said  Ambrose.  "  Whom 
do  you  live  with  ?  " 

"Watusk,"  came  the  surprising  answei.  "I 
Watusk's  youngest  wife.    Got  four  wives.** 

"  Good  Lord  1 "  murmured  Ambrose. 

"  When  my  fat'er  is  kill,  Watusk  tak'  me,**  she  went 
on  calmly.    "  I  hate  him  I  " 

**  What  a  shame  1 "  cried  Ambrose,  remembering 
the  wistful  face. 

**  I  wish  I  in  there  ( "  she  whispered  again. 

"  Will  you  help  me  to  get  out  T  **  Ambrose  asked 
eagerly.  "  I  can  make  it,  if  you  can  slip  me  some 
food.** 

"  I  not  want  you  go  way,"  she  said  slowly. 

"  I  can't  live  locked  up  like  this  I  **  he  aiuL 

**  Yes,  I  help  you,"  she  whispered. 
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**  Could  you  get  me  a  horse,  too  ?  '*  he  asked. 

**  Yes,"  she  said.  "  But  many  men  is  watch  the 
trail  for  police.    Tak*  a  canoe  and  go  down  the  river." 

**  Where  does  this  river  go  ?  *' 

*'  They  say  to  the  Big  Buffalo  lake." 

**  Good.  I  can  get  back  to  Moultrie  from  there. 
Can  you  bring  me  a  strong  knife  ?  " 

"  I  bring  him  to-morrow  night,  Angleysman." 
.  **  I  will  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  chg  out  ucder  the 
waU." 

Nesis  was  not  anxious  to  talk  over  the  details  of  his 
escape.  "  Have  you  got  a  wife  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Why 
not  7  "    There  was  no  end  to  her  questions. 

Finally  she  said  with  a  sigh :  '*  I  got  go  now.  I  put 
my  hand  inside.    You  can  touch  it." 

Ambrose  felt  for  the  little  fingers  that  crept  through 
the  slit,  and  gratefully  pressed  his  lips  to  them. 

"  Ah  t  "  she  breathed  wonderingly.  "  Was  that 
your  mouth  ?  It  mak'  me  jomp !  Put  your  hand 
outside,  Angleysman." 

He  did  so,  and  felt  his  fingers  brushed  as  with  rose 
petals. 

**  Goo'-bye,"  she  breathed. 

"  Nesis,"  he  asked.  "  Do  you  know  why  Watusk 
is  keeping  me  locked  up  here  ?  What  does  he  think 
he's  going  to  do  with  me  ?  " 

"  Sure  I  know,"  she  said.  "  Ev'rybody  know. 
If  the  police  catch  him  he  say  he  not  mak'  all  this 
trouble.  He  say  you  mak'  lum  do  it  all.  Gordon 
Strange  tell  him  say  that." 

A  great  light  broke  on  Ambrose.  "  Of  course,"  he 
said. 

"Goo'-bye,  Angleysman,"  breathed  Nesis.  "I 
come  to-morrow  night." 
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AFTER  this  Ambrose's  dreary  imprisonment 
took  on  a  new  colour.  True,  the  hours  next 
day  threatened  to  drag  more  slowly  than 
ever,  but  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  the  last  day 
he  could  bear  it  philosophically.  Hour  after  hour  he 
paced  his  floor  on  springs.  "  To-morrow  the  free  sky 
over  my  head,"  he  told  himself.  "I'll  be  doing 
something  again." 

H6  watched  the  tepees  with  an  added  interest, 
wondering  if  any  of  the  women's  figures  he  saw  might 
be  hers.  The  most  he  could  distinguish  at  the 
distance  was  the  difference  between  fat  and  slender. 
In  the  middle  of  the  morning  he  saw  Watusk  ride 
forth,  accompanied  by  four  men  that  he  guessed  were 
the  councillors.  Watusk  now  had  a  military  aspect. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  pith  helmet,  and  across  the 
frock-coat  a  broad  red  sash  like  a  fidd-marshal's.  He 
and  his  henchmen  climbed  the  trail  leading  back  to 
Enterprise. 

Later  Ambrose  saw  a  party  of  women  leave  camp 
carrying  birch-bark  receptacles  that  looked  like 
school-book  satchels.  They  commenced  to  pick 
berries  on  the  hillside.  Ambrose  wondered  if  his 
little  friend  was  among  them.  They  gradually  circled 
the  hill  and  approached  his  shack.  As  they  drew 
near  he  finally  recognised  Nesis  in  one  who  occasion- 
ally straightened  her  back  and  glanced  towards/  his 
window.    She  was  slenderer  than  the  others. 

The  shack  stood  on  a  little  terrace  of  clean  grass. 
Above  it  and  below  stretched  the  rough  hillside, 
covered  with  scrubby  bushes  and  weeds.    It  was  in 
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this  rough  ground  that  the  women  were  gathering 
wild  cranberries.  Coming  to  the  edge  of  the  grass 
they  paused  with  full  satchels,  talking  idly,  nibbling 
the  fruit,  and  casting  inquisitive  glances  towar(£ 
Ambrose's  prison.  There  were  eight  of  them,  and 
Nesis  stood  out  from  the  lot  like  a  star.  The  four 
men  playing  poker  in  the  grass  at  one  side  paid  no 
attention  to  them. 

Nesis  with  a  sly  smile  whispered  in  her  neighbour's 
ear.  The  other  girl  grinned  and  nodded,  the  word 
was  passed  around,  and  they  all  came  forward  a 
little  way  in  the  grass  with  a  timid  air.  Their  in- 
quisitive eyes  sought  to  pierce  the  obscurity  of  the 
shack.  Ambrose,  not  yet  knowing  what  was  expected 
of  him,  kept  in  the  background. 

The  fat  girl,  prompted  and  nudged  by  Nesis,  sud- 
denly squalled  something  in  Kakisa,  which  convulsed 
them  all.  Ambrose  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
it  as  a  derisive,  flirtatious  challenge.  Not  to  be 
outdone  he  came  to  the  window  and  answered  in 
kind.  They  could  not  contain  their  laughter  at  the 
sound  of  the  comical  English  syllables. 

Badinage  flew  fast  after  that.  Ambrose  observed 
that  Nesis  herself  never  addressed  him,  but  circulated 
slyly  from  one  to  another,  making  a  cup  of  her  hand 
at  each  ear.  Becoming  emboldened,  they  gradually 
drew  closer  to  the  window.  They  made  outrageous 
faces.  Still  the  poker-players  affected  not  to  be 
aware  of  them.  As  men  and  hunters  they  disdained 
to  notice  such  foolishness. 

Suddenly  Nesis,  as  if  to  prove  her  superior  boldness, 
darted  forward  to  the  very  window.  Ambrose, 
startled  by  the  unexpected  move,  fell  back  a  step. 
Nesis  put  her  hands  on  the  sill,  and  shrieked  an  unin- 
telligible jibe  into  the  room.  The  other  girls  hugged 
themselves  with  horrified  delight.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  jailers.  They  sprang  up,  and  with  threaten- 
ing voice  and  gestures  drove  the  girls  away.  They 
scampered  down-hill  shrieking  with  affected  terror. 
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When  Nesis  placed  her  hands  on  the  qill  a  thin 
package  slipped  out  of  her  sleeve,  and  thudded  upon 
the  floor.  Ambrose's  heart  jumped,  As  the  girls 
ran  away,  under  cover  of  leaning  out  and  calling  after 
them,  he  pushed  her  gift  under  the  table;  with  his  foot. 
One  of  the  jailers  coming  to  the  window  and  glancing 
about  the  room  foimd  him  unconcernedly  lighting  his 
ppe. 

When  the  poker  game  was  resumed  Ambrose 
retired  with  his  prize  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
shack.  It  proved  to  be  the  knife  he  had  asked  for,  a 
keen,  strong  blade.  She  had  wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of 
moose-hide  to  keep  it  from  clattering  on  the  floor. 
Ambrose's  heart  warmed  towards  her  anew.  "  She's 
as  plucky  and  clever  as  she  is  friendly  i  "  he  thought. 
He  stuffed  the  knife  in  his  bed,  and  resigned  himself 
as  best  he  could  to  wait  for  darkness. 

Fortunately  for  his  store  of  patience  the  days  were 
rapidly  growing  shorter.  His  supper  was  brought 
him  at  six,  and  when  he  had  finished  eating  it  was 
dark  enough  to  commence  work.  Outside,  the  moon's 
first  quarter  was  filling  the  bowl  of  the  hills  with  a 
delicate  radiance,  but  moonlight  outside  only  made 
the  interior  of  the  shack  darker  to  one  looking  in. 
Ambrose  squatted  in  the  comer  at  the  foot  of  hi^ 
bed,  and  set  to  work  as  quietly  as  a  mouse  in  the 
pantry. 


He  had  finished  his  hole  in  the  flooring,  and  was 
commencing  to  dig  in  the  earth,  when  a  soft  scratching 
on  the  wall  gave  notice  of  Nesis's  presence  outside. 

"  Angleysman,  you  there  ?  "  she  whispered  through 
the  chink. 

"  Here  I  "  said  Ambrose. 

"  The  boat  is  ready,"  she  said.  "  I  got  gmb  and 
blanket  and  gun." 

"  Ah,  fine !  "  whispered  Ambrose. 

**  Tou  almost  out  ?  "  she  asked. 
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He  es^lained  his  situation. 

"Idigthisj,ide,too,"shc  aid.  "  We  dig  together. 
Mak'  no  noise  1  " 

Since  the  shack  was  innocent  of  foundation  it  was 
no  great  matter  to  ^  under  the  wall.  With  knife 
and  hands  Ambrose  worked  on  his  side  until  he 
had  got  deep  enough  to  dig  imder.  Occasional  little 
sounds  assured  him  that  Nesis  was  not  idle.  Suddenly 
the  tbin  barrier  of  earth  between  them  caved  in,  and 
they  clasped  hands  in  the  hole.  Five  minutes  more 
of  scooping  out,  and  the  way  was  clear.  Ambrose 
extended  his  long  body  on  the  floor,  and  wriggled 
himself  slowly  under  the  log. 

Outside,  an  urgent  hand  on  his  shoulder  restrained 
him.  Throwing  herself  on  the  ground,  she  put 
her  lips  to  his  ear.  "  Go  back !  "  she  whispered. 
"The  moon  is  moch  bright.  You  must  wait  little 
while." 

Ambrose,  mad  to  taste  the  free  air  of  Heaven, 
resisted  a  little  sullenly. 

"  Please  go  back,"  she  whispered  imploringly.  "  ^ 
come  in.    I  got  talk  with  you." 

He  drew  himself  back  into  the  shack  with  none  too 
good  a  grace.  Standing  over  the  hole,  when  she 
appeared,  he  put  his  hands  under  her  arms,  and, 
drawing  her  through,  stood  her  upon  her  feet.  He 
could  have  tossed  the  little  thing  in  the  air  with 
scarcely  an  effort.  She  turned  about  and  came  close 
to  him. 

"  I  so  glad  to  be  >>y  you,"  she  breathed. 

She  emanated  i,  delicate  natural  fragrance  like 
pine  trees  or  wild  roses,  but  Ambrose  could  only  think 
of  freedom. 

"  You  managed  to  get  here  without  being  seen," 
he  grumbled. 

"  You  foolish  1  "  she  whispered  tenderly.  "  I  little. 
I  can  hide  behind  leaves  sof  as  a  link.  Your  white 
i«.;e  him  show  by  the  moon  lak  a  little  moon.  Are 
you  sorry  you  got  stay  with  me  little  while  ?  " 
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"  No ! " 

this  I " 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  and  drew  him 
down.  "  Sit  on  the  floor,"  she  whispered.  "  Your 
ear  too  moch  high  for  my  mouth." 

They  sat,  leaning  against  the  footboard  of  the  bed. 
Like  a  confiding  child  she  snuggled  her  shoulder  under 
his  arm,  and  drew  the  arm  around  her.  What  was  he 
to  do  but  hold  her  close  ? 

.    "  It  is  true,  you  ver*  moch  strong,"  she  murmured. 
"  Lak  a  bear.    But  a  bear  is  ogly." 

"  You  didn't  think  I  was  pretty  to-day,  did  you  1 " 
he  said  with  a  grin.  "  With  a  week's  growth  on  my 
chin  I " 

She  softly  stroked  his  cheek.  "  Wah  I  "  she  said, 
laughing.  "  Lak  porcupine !  Red  man  not  have 
strong  beard  lak  that.  They  say  you  scrape  it  off 
with  a  knife  every  day." 

"  When  I  have  the  knife,"  said  Ambrose. 

"  Why  you  do  that  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  lak  see 
it  grow  down  long  lak  my  hair.  That  would  be  won- 
derful ! " 

Ambrose  trembled  with  internal  laughter. 

"  I  lak  everything  of  you,"  she  murmured. 

He  was  much  troubled  between  his  gratitude  and 
his  inability  to  reciprocate  the  naive  passion  she  had 
conceived  for  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  loved  and 
flattered  and  exalted,  but  it  entails  obligations. 

"  I  never  can  thank  you  properly  for  what  you've 
done,"  he  said  clumsily. 

"  I  do  anything  for  you,"  she  said  quickly.  "  So 
soon  my  eyes  see  you  to  the  dance  I  know  that. 
Always  before  that  I  am  think  about  white  men. 
I  not  see  no  white  men  before,  only  the  little  parson, 
and  the  old  men  at  the  Fort.  They  not  lak  you. 
My  fat'er  is  the  same  as  me.  He  lak  white  men. 
We  talk  moch  about  white  men.  My  fat'er  say  to  me 
never  forget  the  Angleys  talk.  Do  I  spik  Angleys 
good,  Angleysman  7  " 
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**  Pine,"  whispered  Ambrose. 
She  pulled  his  head  forward 


so  that  she  could 
breathe  her  soft  speech  directly  in  his  ear.  "My 
fat'er  and  me  not  the  same  lak  other  people  here.  We 
got  white  blood.  Men  not  talk  with  their  girls  moch. 
My  fat'er  talk  man  talk  with  me.  Because  he  is  got 
no  boys,  no  children  but  me.  So  I  know  many 
things.  I  think  women's  talk  foolish.  Many  tam 
my  fat'er  say  to  me,  Angleys  talk  mak*  men  strong. 
He  say  to  me  some  day  Watusk  kill  me  for  cause  I 
spik  the  Angleys. 

"  So  in  the  tam  of  falling  leaves  lak  this  three  years 
ago  my  fat'er  he  is  go  down  the  river  to  the  big  falls  to 
meet  the  people  from  Big  Buffalo  lake.  My  fat'er  and 
ten  men  go.  Bam-bye  them  come  back.  My  fat'er  not 
in  any  dug-out.  Them  say  my  fat'er  is  hunt  with 
Ahcunza  one  day.  My  fat'er  is  fall  in  the  river  and 
go  down  the  big  falls.  They  say  that.  But  I  know 
the  truth.  Ahcunza  is  a  friend  of  Watusk.  Watusk 
give  him  his  vest  with  goldwork  after.  My  fat'er  is 
dead.  I  am  lak  wood  then.  My  mot'er  sell  me  to 
Watusk.    I  not  care  for  not'ing." 

"  Your  mother  sell  you  I  "  murmured  Ambrose. 
^  "My  mot'er  not  lak  me  ver'  moch,"  said  Nesis 
simply.    "  She  mad  for  cause  I  got  white  blood. 
She  mad  for  cause  my  fat'er  all  tam  talk  with  me." 

"Three  years  ago,"  he  exclaimed.  "You  must 
have  been  a  little  girl  then." 

"  I  fourteen  year  old  then.  My  mot'er  got'  not'er 
'osban'  now.  Common  man.  They  gone  with  Buffalo 
lake  people.  I  not  care.  All  tam  I  think  of  my 
fat'er.  He  is  one  fine  man.  Las'  summer  the  priest 
come  here.  Mak'  good  talk,  him.  Say,  if  we  good, 
bam-bye  we  see  the  dead  again.  What  you  thii^,  is 
that  true  talk,  Angleysman  ?  " 

Ambrose's  arm  tightened  around  the  wistful  child. 
"  Honest  truth,"  he  whispered. 

She  opened  her  simple  heart  fully  to  him.  Her  soft 
speech  tumbled  out  as  if  it  had  been  dammed  all  these 
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and  only 


r  released  by  a  touch  of  kindness. 
Ambrose  was  touched  as  deeply  as  a  young  man  may 
be  by  a  woman  he  does  not  love,  yet  he  could  not 
help  glancing  over  her  head  at  the  square  of  sl^ 
obliquely  revealed  through  the  window.  It  gra- 
dually darkened. 

**  The  moon  has  gone  down,"  he  said  at  last. 

Nesis  clung  to  him.  ^*  Ah,  you  so  glad  to  leave 
me,"  she  whimpered. 

He  gently  released  himself.  "  Think  of  me  a  little," 
he  said.    "  I  must  get  a  long  start  before  daylight." 

She  buried  her  face  on  her  knees.  Her  shoulders 
shook. 

"  Nesis,"  he  whispered  appealingly. 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  flimg  a  hand  across  her 
eyes.  "No  good  cry,"  she  murmured.  "Come 
on." 

Nesis  led  the  way  out  through  the  hole  they  had  dug. 
Job  followed  Ambrose.  Outside,  for  greater  safety, 
he  took  the  dog  in  his  arms.  The  moon  had  sunk 
behind  the  hill  across  the  river,  but  it  was  still  dan- 
gerously bright.  Nesis  took  hold  of  Ambrose's 
sleeve,  and  pointed  off  to  the  right.  She  whispered 
in  his  ear : 

"  Every  tam  feel  whit  is  under  your  foot  before  step 
hard." 

She  did  not  make  directly  fur  the  river,  but  led  him 
step  by  step  up  the  hill  towards  a  growth  of  timber 
that  promised  safety.  The  first  hundred  yards  were 
the  most  difficult.  They  rose  above  the  shack  into 
the  line  of  vision  of  the  guards  ii  front  had  they 
elevated  their  eyes.  Nesis,  crouching,  moved  like  a 
cat  after  a  bird.  Ambrose  followed,  scarcely  daring 
to  breathe.  Even  the  dog  understood  and  lay  as  S 
dead  in  Ambrose's  arms. 

The  danger  decreased  with  every  step.  When  they 
gained  the  trees  they  could  fairly  count  themselves 
safe.  Even  if  an  alarm  were  raised  now,  it  would 
take  time  to  find  them  in  the  dark.    Nesis,  still 
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leading  Ambrose,  pattered  ahead  as  if  every  twig  in 
the  bush  was  familiar  to  her.  She  did  not  strike-down 
to  the  river  mitil  they  had  gone  a  good  way  around 
the  side  of  the  hill.  This  brought  them  to  the  water's 
edge  at  a  point  a  third  of  a  mile  or  more  below  the 
tepees.  Ambrose  distinguished  a  bark  canoe  drawn 
up  beneath  the  willows.  In  it  lay  the  outfit  she  had 
provided. 

He  put  it  in  the  water,  and  Job  hopped  into  his 
accustomed  place  in  the  bow. 

"  You  love  that  dog  ver'  moch,"  Nesis  murmured 
jealously. 

"  He's  all  I've  got,"  said  Ambrose  lightly. 

Her  hand  swiftly  sought  his. 

"Tell  me  how  I  should  go,"  said  Ambrose  hastily, 
fearing  a  demonstration. 

Nesis  drew  a  long  sigh.  "I  tell  you,"  she  said 
sadly.  "  They  say  it  is  four  sleeps  to  the  big  falls. 
Two  sleeps  by  quiet  water.  Many  bad  rapids  after 
that.  You  mus'  land  by  every  rapid  to  look.  They 
say  the  falls  mak*  no  noise  before  they  catch  vou. 
Ahl  tak'care!"  , 

**  I  know  rivers,"  said  Ambrose. 

"  They  say  under  the  water  is  a  cave  with  white 
bones  pile  up  1 "  she  faltered.  "  They  say  my  fat'er 
is  there.    I  'fraid  for  you  to  go  !  " 

"  I'll  be  careful,"  he  said  lightly.  "  Don't  you 
worry." 

"  At  the  falls,"  she  went  on  sadly,  "  you  mus'  land 
on  the  side  away  from  the  sun,  and  carry  your  canoe 
on  your  back.  There  is  pretty  good  trail.  Three 
miles.  After  that  one  more  sleep  to  the  big  lake.  A 
Company  fort  is  there." 

Like  an  honest  man  he  dreaded  the  mere  formulas 
of  thanks  at  such  a  moment,  but  neither  could  an 
honest  man  forgo  them.  "  How  can  I  ever  repay 
you  ?  "  he  mumbled. 

She  clapped  a  warm  hand  over  his  mouth. 

As  he  was  about  to  step  into  the  canoe  Ambrose  saw 
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ft  bundle  Iving  on  the  ground  to  one  side  that  he  had 
not  remarked  before.    **  What  is  that  T  "  he  asked. 

**  Not'ing  for  you/'  she  said  quickly. 

The  evasive  note  made  him  insist  upon  knowing. 

For  a  long  time  she  would  not  tell,  thus  increasing 
his  determination  to  find  out.  Finally  she  said  very 
low :  '*  I  jus*  foolish.  I  think  maybe— maybe  you 
want  tak'  me  too  !  " 

Ambrose's  heart  was  wrung.  His  arm  went  around 
her  with  a  right  good  will.  "  You  poor  baby  !  "  he 
murmured,  *'  I  can't." 

She  struggled  to  release  herself.  "  All  right,"  she 
said  sti£9y.  "I  not  think  you  tak'  me.  Only 
maybe." 

"  By  God  I  "  swore  Ambrose,  "  if  I  live  through 
my  troubles,  I'll  find  a  way  of  getting  you  out  of 
yours." 

**  Ah,  come  back,"  she  murmured,  clinging  to  hit 
arm. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  he  said. 

"  Wait !  "  she  said,  clinging  to  him.  She  lifted  her 
face.    "  Kiss  me  once,  lak  white  people  kiss." 

He  kissed  her  fairly. 

"  Goo'-bye,"  she  whispered.  "  I  always  be  think 
of  you.    Goo'-bye,  Angleysman  1  " 


Ambrose  put  of!  with  a  heart  big  with  compassion' 
for  the  piteous  little  figure  he  was  leaving  behind  him. 
His  impotence  to  aid  her  poisoned  the  joy  of  his 
escape.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  return  the  feeling  she  had  for  him — even 
though  Colina  were  lost  to  him  for  ever.  Her  unlucky 
passion  almost  forbade  him  to  be  the  one  to  aid  her. 
Yet  he  had  profited  by  that  passion  to  make  his 
escape.    He  must  find  some  way. 

As  he  drove  his  paddle  into  the  breast  of  the  dark 
river,  and  put  one  point  of  willows  after  another 
between  him  and  danger,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
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■piriti  rase  steadilv.  Never  had  hit  nortrils  tuted 
•nything  sweeter  than  the  smell  of  warm  river  water 
on  the  chill  air,  nor  his  eyes  beheld  a  friendlier  sight 
than  the  cheery  stars.  The  one  who  fares  forth  does 
opt  repine.  After  all,  he  had  only  known  Nesis  for 
two  days ;  she  was  fine  and  plucky,  but  he  could  not 
love  her,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  He  had 
matters  nearer  his  heart  than  the  sad  fate  of  an  Indian 
maiden.  Master  of  his  actions  once  more,  it  was  time 
for  him  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  to  get  him 
out  of  the  coil  he  was  m.  Nesis  passed  into  the  back 
of  his  mind. 

No  desire  for  sleep  hampered  him.  He  had  had 
enough  of  sleeping  the  past  two  weeks.  His  arms  had 
ached  for  this  exercise.  There  was  a  fair  current, 
and  the  willows  moved  by  at  a  respectable  rate.  He 
estimated  that  he  could  put  forty  miles  between  him 
and  the  Kakisa  village  by  morning.  The  pleasant 
taste  of  freedom  was  heightened  by  the  spice  of 
heading  into  the  unknown,  and  by  night.  ght 
returns  a  rare  sympathy  to  those  who  cultivate  her. 
Ambrose  so  far  as  he  knew  was  the  first  white  man 
ever  to  travel  this  way.  This  river  had  no  voice. 
The  night  was  so  stiil  one  could  ahuost  fancy  one 
heard  the  stars. 

Sometimes  the  looming  shapes  of  islands  confused 
him  as  to  his  course,  »^'^  if  he  held  his  paddle  the 
canoe  would  of  itsel  ^e  the  main  current.    He 

had  no  apprehension  so  what  each  bend  in  the 
stream  would  reveal,  for,  with  the  experienced  river- 
man's  intuition,  he  looked  for  a  change  in  tjxe 
character  of  the  shores  to  warn  him  of  an^  interruption 
of  the  current's  smooth  flow. 

"  Like  old  times,  old  fel'  I  "  he  said  to  his  dumb 
partner. 

Job's  tail  thumped  on  the  gunwale.  Ambrose 
contended  that  at  night  Job  purposely  turned  stem 
foremost  to  the  most  convenient  hard  object  that 
his  signals  might  be  audible. 
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**  To-night  i>  oun  anyway,  old  fel\"  laid  Ambrote. 

Let*i  enjoy  it  whUe  we  can.  The  wont  is  yet  to 
come." 

It  was  many  a  day  since  Job  had  heard  this  jocular 
note  in  his  master's  voice.  He  wriggled  a  little  and 
whined  in  his  eagerness  to  reach  Um.  Job  knew 
better  than  to  attempt  to  move^much  in  a  hark  canoe. 

In  due  course  the  miracle  of  dawn  was  enacted  on 
the  river.  The  world  stole  out  of  the  dark  like  a 
woman  wan  with  watching.  First  the  line  of  tree 
tops  on  either  bank  beoame  blackly  silhouetted 
against  the  greying  sky,  then  little  by  little  the  masses 
of  trees  and  bushes  resolved  into  individuals.  Per- 
spective came  into  being,  afterwards  atmosphere  and 
&ially  colour.  The  scene  was  as  cod  and  delicate  as 
that  pi«sented  to  a  diver  on  the  floor  of  the  sea.  As 
the  light  increased  it  was  as  if  he  mounted  into 
shallower  water  towards  the  sim.  The  first  distinc- 
tive note  of  colour  was  the  astonishing  green  of  the 
goose-grass  springing  in  the  mud  left  by  the  falling 
water ;  then  the  /current  itself  became  a  rich  brown 
with  creamy  flakes  dof  foam  sailing  down  like  little 
vessels.  While  Ambrose  looked  the  world  blossomed 
from  a  pale  nun  into  a  ruddy  matron. 

With  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  need  of  sleep  began 
to  afflict  him.  He  had  thought  he  never  need  sleep 
again  t  His  paddle  became  leaden  in  his  hands,  and 
Olympian  yawns  prostrated  him.  He  did  not  wish 
to  take  the  time  to  sleep  as  yet,  but  he  resolved 
to  stimulate  his  flagging  energies  with  bread  and 
hot  tea. 

Landing  on  a  point  of  stones,  he  built  a  fire  and 
hung  his  little  copper  pot  over  it.  The  sight  of 
everything  he  had  been  provided  with  brought  the 
thought  of  Nesis  sharply  home  again,  and  sobered 
him.  Here  was  everything  a  traveller  might  require, 
even  including  two  extra  pairs  of  moccasins,  worked 
he  was  sure  by  herself.  "How  can  I  ever  repay 
her  1 "  he  thought  uncomfortably. 
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Job  wai  Igniting  nuMlly  up  and  down  the  beadi 
to  express  his  joy  at  their  deliverance.  Ambrose  was 
roused  from  a  drowsy  contemplation  of  the  fire  by 
an  urgent  bark  from  the  dog.  Looking  up,  he  was 
frozen  with  astonishment  to  behold  another  bark 
canoe  sweeping  around  che  bend  above.  When 
motion  returned  to  him,  his  hand  instinctively  shot 
out  towards  the  gun.  But  there  was  only  one 
figure — ^it  was  a  woman — it  was  Nesis  I 

Ambrose  dropped  the  gun,  and,  jumping  up,  swore 
helplessly  under  his  breath.  He  stand  at  the  on- 
coming boat  fascinated  with  perplexity.  During  the 
few  seconds  between  his  first  sight  of  it  and  its 
grounding  at  his  feet  the  complications  bound  to 
follow  on  her  coming  presented  themselves  with  a 
horrible  clearness.    His  face  turned  grim. 

Nesis,  landing;,  could  not  face  his  look.  She  flung 
up  an  arm  over  her  eyes.  **  Ah,  don'  look  so  mad  to 
me  !  "  she  faltered. 

**  God  help  lis  i  "  muttered  Ambrose.  "  What  will 
we  do  now  ?  " 

She  sank  down  in  a  heap  at  his  feet.  "  Don',  don* 
hate  me  or  I  die !  "  she  wailed. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  angry  with 
the  forlorn  little  creature.  He  laid  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  "  Get  up,"  he  said  with  a  sigh.  '*  I'm 
not  blaming  you.  The  question  is  what  are  we  going 
to  do  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  head.  **  I  go  with  you,"  she  whis- 
pered breathlessly.  "  I  help  you  in  the  rapids. 
I  bake  bread  for  you.  - 1  watch  at  night." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  You've  got  to  go  back,"  he 
said  sternly. 

"  No  1  no  I  "  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands. 
*'  I  can'  go  back  no  more  I  Las'  night  when  you  go 
I  fall  down.  I  think  I  goin'  die.  I  sorry  I  not  die. 
I' want  jomp  in  river — ^but  the  priest  say  that  is  a 
bad  thing.  I  can*  go  back  to  Watusk's  tepee  no 
more.    If  he  touch  me  I  got  kill  him  1    That  is  bad 
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tool  I  don'  know  wSiat  to  do !  I  want  be  good  so 
I  sec  my  fat'er  bam-bye  1 " 

Ambrose  groaned. 

She  thought  be  was  relenting,  and  came  and 
wound  her  arms  about  him.  "  Tak'  me  wit'  you," 
she  pleaded  like  a  little  child.  "  I  be  good,  Angleys- 
manl " 

Ambrose  firmly  detached  the  imploring  arms. 
*'  You  mustn't  do  that,"  he  said  as  to  a  child ;  "  we've 
got  to  think  hard  what  to  do." 

"  Ah,  you  hate  me,"  she  wailed,  turning  away. 

"That's  nonsense  1"  he  said  sharply.  "I  am 
your  friend.    I  will  never  forget  what  you  did  for  me  I " 

He  took  an  abrupt  turn  up  and  down  the  stones, 
trying  to  think  what  to  do.  "  Look  here,"  he  said 
finally,  "  I've  got  to  hurt  you.  I  should  have  told 
you  before,  but  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  hurt  you. 
I  can't  love  you  the  way  you  want.  I'm  in  love  with 
another  woman." 

She  flung  away  from  him  shoulder  up  as  if  he  had 
raised  a  whip.  Her  face  turned  ugly.  "  You  love 
white  woman ! "  she  hissed  with  extraordinary  pas- 
sion. "  Colina  Caviller.  I  know.  I  hate  her  !  She 
proud  and  wicked  woman.  She  hate  my  people !  " 
Nesis's  eyes  flamed  up  with  a  kind  of  bitter  triumph. 
Her  voice  rose  shrilly.  "  She  hate  you  too  !  Always 
she  is  bad  to  you.  I  know  that  too.  What  you 
want  wit'  Colina  Caviller?  Are  you  a  dog  to  lie 
down  when  she  beat  you  ?  " 

Ambrose's  eyes  gleamed  ominously.  "  Stop  it !  " 
he  cried.  "You  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about." 

His  look  intimidated  her.  The  fury  of  jealousy 
subsided  to  a  sullen  muttering.  "  I  hate  her  I  She 
bad  to  the  people.  She  want  starve  the  people.  She 
think  her  yellow  horse  better  than  an  Indian  I  " 

Ambrose,  seeing  her  lip  begin  to  tremble  and  her 
eyes  fill,  relented.  "  Stop  it,"  he  said  mildly.  "  No 
use  for  us  to  quarrel." 
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She  suddenly  broke  into  a  stonn  of  weeping,  and 
cast  herself  down,  hiding  her  face  in  her  arms.  Am- 
brose could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  thim  let  her 
weep  herself  out.    He  sat  down  on  a  boulder. 

She  came  creeping  to  him  at  last,  utterly  humbled. 
**  Angleysman,  tak*  me  wit'  you,"  she  murmured, 
clasping  her  hands  before  him.  Her  breath  was  still 
caught  with  sobs.  "  I  not  expec'  you  marry  me. 
I  not  bot'er  you  wit'  moch  talk  lak  a  wife.  I  jus' 
be  your  little  servant.  You  not  want  me,  you 
say :  '  Go  way  1 '  I  jus'  wait  till  you  want  me 
again." 

Ambrose  turned  his  head  away.  He  had  never 
imagined  a  man  having  to  go  through  with  anything 
like  this. 

"  Always,  always  I  work  for  you,"  she  whispered. 
"  Let  Colina  Caviller  marry  you.  She  not  mind  me. 
I  guess  she  not  mind  that  little  dog  you  love.  I  jus' 
poor  common  red  girl.     She  think  not'ing  of  me !  " 

Ambrose  laughed  a  bitter  note  at  the  picture  she 
called  up.     "  That  would  hardly  work  I  "  he  said. 

"  But  tak'  me  with  you  1  "  she  implored.  She 
finally  ventured  to  lay  her  cheek  on  his  luiee. 

He  laid  a  hand  on  her  hair.  "  Listen,  you  baby,** 
he  said,  "and  try  to  understand  me.  You  know 
that  they  are  going  to  try  to  put  off  all  this  trouble 
on  me.  They  will  say  I  made  the  Indians  do  bad. 
They  will  say  I  tried  to  kill  John  Caviller.  The 
police  will  arrest  me,  and  there  will  be  a  trial.  You 
know  what  that  is." 

"  Everybody  see  you  not  a  bad  man,"  she  said. 

"  It's  not  as  simple  as  that,"  he'  said  with  a  wry 
smile.  "  I  have  nobody  to  speak  for  me  but  myself. 
Now  if  you  go  away  with  me  everybody  will  say, 
*  Ambrose  Doane  stole  Watusk's  wife  away  from 
him.  Ambrose  Doane  is  a  bad  man.'  And  then 
they  will  not  believe  me  when  I  say  I  did  not  lead  the 
Indians  into  wrong ;  I  did  not  try  to  kill  John 
GaviUer.'* 
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"I  speak  for  you,"  cried  Nesis.,  "I  tell  Gordcm 
Strange  and  Watiisk  fix  all  trouble  together." 

"If  you  go  with  me  they  will  not  believe  you 
either,"  said  Ambrose  patiently.  "They  will  say, 
'Nesis  is  crazy  about  Ambrose  Doane.  He  makes 
her  say  whatever  he  wants.' " 

"  It  is  the  truth  I  am  crazee  'bout  you,"  said  Nesis. 

Ambrose  sighed.  "Listen  to  me.  I  tell  you 
straight  if  you  go  with  me  it  will  ruin  me.  I  am  as 
good  as  a  jail-bird  already." 

She  gave  her  head  an  impatient  shake.  "  I  not 
understand,"  she  said  sadly.  "  You  say  it.  I  guess 
it  is  truth." 

There  was  a  silence.  Nesis'  childlike  brows  were 
bent  into  a  frown.  She  glanced  into  his  face  to  see 
if  there  was  any  reprieve  from  the  hard  sentence. 
Finally  she  said  very  low : 

"  Angleysman,  you  got  to  go  to  jail  if  you  tak'  me?  " 

"  Sure  as  fate,"  he  said  safiy. 

She  got  up  very  slowly.  "  I  guess  I  ver*  foolish," 
she  murmured.  She  waited,  obviously  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  speak.    He  was  mum. 

"  I  go  back  now,"  she  whispered  heart-brokenly, 
and  turned  towards  her  canoe. 

With  her  hand  on  the  prow  she  waited  again,  not 
looking  at  him,  hoping  against  hope.  There  was 
something  crushed  and  palpitating  in  her  aspect,  like  a 
wounded  bird.   Ambrose  felt  like  a  monster  of  cruelty. 

Suddenly  a  fresh  fear  attacked  him.  "  Nesis,"  he 
asked,  "how  will  you  explain  being  away  over 
night  ?  They  will  connect  it  with  my  escape ! 
What  will  they  do  to  you  ?  " 

She  turned  her  head,  showing  him  a  painful  uttle 
smile.  "You  not  think  of  that  before,"  she  murmured. 
"  I  not  care  what  they  do  by  me.   You  not  love  me." 

He  strode  to  her  and  clapped  a  rough  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  "  Here,  I  couldn't  have  them  hurt  you," 
he  cried  harshly.  "  You  baby— you  come  with  me. 
I'm  in  as  bad  a  fix  as  I  can  be  already.    A  little  more 
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or  less  won't  make  any  difference.     I'll   chance  it 
anyway.    You  come  with  me." 

Oh,  my  Angleysman  !  "  she  breathed,  and  sank  a 
little  limp  heap  at  his  feet. 

•  ••«.. 

Ambrose  blew  up  the  forgotten  fire  and  made  tea. 
Nesis  quickly  revived.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  her,  he  put  the  best  possible  face  on  it.  There 
were  to  be  no  more  reproaches.  Her  pitiful  anxiety 
not  to  anger  him  again  made  him  wince.  Her  eyes 
never  left  his  face.  If  he  so  much  as  frowned  at  an 
uncomfortable  thought  they  became  tragic. 

"  Look  here,  I'm  not  a  brute,"  he  cried,  exasperated. 

Nesis  looked  foolish,  and  qaicidy  turned  her  head 
away. 

Over  their  tea  and  bannock  they  became  almost 
cheerful.    Emotion  had  made  them  both  hungry. 

Ambrose  glanced  at  their  slender  store.  "We'll  never 
hang  out  to  the  lake  at  this  rate,"  he  said,  laughing. 

"I  set  rabbit  snare  when  we  sleep,"  Nesis  said 
quickly.     "  I  catch  fish.    I  shoot  wild  duck." 

"  Shall  we  leave  one  of  the  canoes  ?  "  asked  Ambrose. 

She  shook  her  head  vigorously.  "  Each  tak'  one. 
Maybe  one  bus'  in  the  rapids.  You  sleep  in  your 
canoe  now.    I  pull  you." 

Ambrose  shook  his  head.  "No  sleep  until  to- 
night," he  said. 

Ambrose  was  lighting  his  pipe  and  Nesis  was 
gathering  up  the  things,  when  suddenly  Job  sprang 
up,  barking  furiously.  At  the  same  moment  half  a 
score  of  dark  faces  rose  above  the  bank  behind  them, 
and  gun  barrels  stuck  up.  Among  the  ten  was  a  dis- 
torted, snarling,  yellow  face.  Ambrose  snatched  up 
his  own  gun.  Nesis  uttered  a  gasping  cry — such  a 
sound  of  terror  Ambrose  had  never  heard. 

"  Shoot  me  I  "  she  gasped,  crawling  towards  him. 
"  You,  shoot  me — ^Angleysman,  quick — shoot  me !  " 

Her  cries  so  confused  him  he  was  seized  before  he 
could  raise  his  gun. 
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THS  ALABM 

AMBROSE  was  pacing  his  log  prison  once 
more.  The  earth  had  been  filled  in,  the 
hole  in  the  floor  roughly  repaired,  and  now 
his  jailers  took  turns  in  patrolling  around  the  shack. 
Imprisonment  was  doubly  hard  now.  Day  and  night 
Nesis'  strange  cries  of  terror  rang  in  his  ears.  He 
knew  something  about  the  Indians'  idea  of  punishing 
women.  His  imagination  never  ceased  to  suggest 
terrible  things  that  might  have  befallen  her. 

"God!  everyone  that  comes  near  me  suffers,** 
he  cried  in  his  first  despair. 

The  explanation  of  their  surprise  proved  simple. 
Watusk  and  his  crew,  pursuing  them  in  two  dug-outs, 
had  seen  the  smoke  of  their  fire  from  up  the  river. 
They  had  landed  above  the  point,  and  making  a  short 
detour  mland  had  fallen  on  Ambrose  and  Nesis  from 
behind.  Nesis  had  been  carried  back  in  one  dug-out, 
Ambrose  in  the  other.  During  the  trip  no  ill-usage 
had  been  offered  her  as  far  as  he  could  see,  but  upon 
reaching  the  village  she  had  been  spirited  away  and 
he  had  not  seen  her  since.  His  last  glimpse  had 
shown  him  her  child's  face  almost  dehumanised  with 
terror. 

Ambrose  now  for  the  first  time  received  a  visit 
from  Watusk.  Watusk  had  also  travelled  in  the 
other  dug-out  ascending  the  river,  and  they  had 
exchanged  no  words.  He  came  to  the  shack  attended 
by  his  four  little  familiars,  and  the  door  was  closed 
behind  them.  These  four  were  like  supers  in  a 
theatre.  They  had  no  lines  to  speak.  Watusk's 
aspect  was  intended  to  be  imposing.    In  addition  to 
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the  red  sash  he  now  wore  three  belts,  the  first  full  of 
cartridges,  the  second  supporting  an  old  cavalry 
sabre,  the  third  carrying  two  gigantic  forty-four  Colts 
in  holsters.  He  carried  the  Winchester  over  his  arm, 
and  still  wore  the  grimy  pith  helmet.  Ambrose 
smiled  with  bitter  amusement.  It  seemed  like  the 
very  sport  of  Fate  that  he  should  be  placed  in  the 
power  of  such  a  poor  creature  as  this. 

"  How  I  "  said  Watusk,  offering  his  hand  with  an 
affable  smile. 

Ambrose,  remembering  the  look  of  his  face  when 
it  rose  over  the  bank,  was  sharply  taken  aback.  He 
lacked  a  clue  to  the  course  of  reasoning  pursued  by 
Watusk's  mongrel  mind.  However,  he  quickly  re- 
flected that  it  was  only  by  exercising  his  wits  that  he 
could  hope  to  help  Nesis.  He  took  the  detestable 
hand,  and  returned  an  offhand  greeting. 

"  You  mak'  beeg  mistak'  you  try  run  away,"  said 
Watusk.    "  You  mos'  safe  here." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  Ambrose  warily. 

"  I  your  friend,"  said  Watusk. 

Ambrose  suppressed  the  inclination  to  laugh. 

"I  keep  you  here  so  people  won't  hurt  you," 
Watusk  went  on.  "  My  people  lak  children.  Pretty 
soon  forget  what  they  after.  Pretty  soon  forget  they 
mad  at  you.    Then  I  let  you  out." 

"  Do  you  still  mean  to  say  that  I  killed  one  of 
3'our  men  ?  "  demanded  Ambrose  hotly. 

Watusk  shrugged.     "  Myengeen  say  so." 

"  It's  u  ;e,"  cried  Ambrose  scornfully.  An  expec- 
tant look  in  Watusk's  eye  arrested  him  from  saying 
more.  "  He's  trying  to  find  out  how  much  Nesis  told 
md,"  he  thought.  Aloud  he  said,  with  a  shrug  like 
Watusk  himself,  "  Well,  I'll  be  glad  when  it  blows 
over." 

"Two  three  day  I  let  you  out,"  Watusk  said 
soothingly.     "  You  can  have  anyt'ing  you  want." 
"  How  is  Nesis  ?  "  demanded  Ambrose  abruptly. 
There  was  a  subtle  change  in  Watusk's  eyes :  no 
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She's  all  right,"  he  said 


muscle  of  his  face  altered, 
coolly. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  I  send  her  to  my  big  camp  'cross  the  river." 

"  You  shouldn't  blame  Nesis  for  helping  me  out," 
Ambrose  said  earnestly,  not  that  he  expected  to  make 
any  impression.  "  She's  only  a  chUd.  I  made  her 
do  it." 

Watusk  spread  out  his  palms  blandly.  "  I  not 
blame  her,"  he  said.  "  I  not  care  not'ing  only  maybe 
you  get  drown  in  the  rapids." 

Ambrose  studied  the  brown  mask  narrowly. 
Watusk  gave  nothing  away.  Suddenly  the  Indian 
smiled. 

"  You  t'ink  I  mad  for  cause  she  go  wit'  you  ?  "  he 
said.  He  laughed  silently.  "Wahl  There  are 
plenty  women.    When  I J  it  you  out  I  give  you  Nesis." 

This  sounded  a  little  too  philanthropic.  "  Hm  1 " 
said  Ambrose. 

"  You  lak  little  Nesis,  hey  ?  "  inquired  Watusk, 
leering. 

Ambrose  was  warned  by  a  crafty  shadow  in  the 
other  man's  eye.  "  Sure  !  "  he  said  lightly.  "  Didn't 
she  help  me  out  of  here  ?  " 

"  You  lak  talk  wit'  her,  I  t'ink." 

Ambrose  thought  fast.  The  only  English  words 
Nesis  had  spoken  in  Watusk's  hearing  were  her  cries 
of  fright  at  his  appearance.  In  the  confusion  of  that 
moment  it  was  possible  Watusk  had  not  remarked 
them. 

"  Talk  to  her  ?  "  said  Ambrose,  simulating  sur- 
prise.    "  Only  by  signs." 

"  How  she  get  you  out  then  ?  "  Watusk  quickly 
asked. 

This  was  a  poser.  To  hesitate  was  to  confess  all. 
Ambrose  drew  a  quick  breath  and  plunged  ahead. 
"  Why,  she  and  a  lot  of  girls  were  picking  berries  that 
day.  They  came  around  the  shack  here,  and  began 
to  jolly  me  through  the  window.    I  fixed  Nesis  with 
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my  eye,  and  scared  her.  I  made  a  sign  for  her  to 
bnng  me  a  knife.  She  brought  it  at  night.  I  put 
my  magic  on  her  and  made  her  help  me  dig  out  and 
get  me  an  outfit.  I  was  afraid  she'd  raise  an  alarm 
as  soon  as  I  left,  so  I  made  her  come  too." 

II  Why  you  tak'  two  canoe  ?  "  asked  Watusk. 

"  In  case  we  should  break  one  in  the  ranids." 

"  So  I '»  said  Watusk. 

Ambrose  lighted  his  pipe  with  great  carelessness. 
He  was  unable  to  tell  from  Watusk's  face  if  his  story 
had  made  any  impression.  Thinking  of  the  conjure- 
man  he  hoped  the  suggestion  of  magic  might  have  an 
effect. 

"I  let   you   out   now,"  said  Watusk  suddenly. 

You  got  promise  me  you  not  go  way  from  here 
before  I  tell  you  go.    Give  me  your  hand  and  swear." 

Ambrose  smelt  treachery.  He  shook  his  head. 
"  I'll  escape  if  I  can." 

Watusk  shrugged  and  turned  away.  "You 
foolish,"  he  said.     "  I  your  friend.    Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  returned  Ambrose  ironically. 

Ambrose  walked  his  floor  studying  Watusk's  words 
from  every  angle.  The  result  of  his  cogitations  was 
nil.  Watusk's  mind  was  at  the  samj  time  too 
devious  and  too  inconsequential  for  a  mind  like 
Ambrose's  to  track  it.  Ambrose  decided  that  he  was 
like  one  of  the  childish,  unreasonable  liars  one  meets 
in  the  mentally  defective  of  our  own  race.  Such  a 
one  is  clever  to  no  purpose  :  he  wUl  blandly  attempt 
to  lie  away  the  very  presence  of  truth. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Ambrose,  making 
his  endless  tramp  back  and  forth  across  the  little 
shack,  paused  to  take  an  observation  from  the 
window,  and  saw  three  horsemen  come  tearing  do>m 
the  trail  into  camp.  They  flung  themselves  off  their 
horses  with  excited  gestures,  and  the  camp  was 
instantly  thrown  into  confusion.    The  natives  darted 
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among  the  tepees  like  ants  when  their  hill  is  broken 
into.  Watusk  appeared,  buckling  on  his  belts.  The 
women  that  were  left  in  camp  started  to  scuttle 
toward  the  river,  dragging  their  children  after  them. 

Ambrose's  heart  bounded  at  the  prospect  of  a 
diversion.  Whatever  happened,  his  lot  could  be  no 
worse.  At  the  first  alarm  three  of  his  jailers  had  run 
down  to  the  tepees.  They  came  back  in  a  hurry. 
The  door  of  the  shack  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
whole  six  rushed  in  and  seized  him.  Ambrose, 
seeking  to  delay  them,  struggled  hard.  They  finally 
got  his  hands  and  feet  tied,  cursing  him  heartily  in 
their  own  tongue.  They  hustled  him  down  to  the 
riverside. 

All  the  people  left  on  this  side  were  already  gathered 
there.  They  continually  looked  over  their  shoulders 
with  faces  ashen  with  terror.  The  men  who  had 
horses  drove  them  into  the  river,  and  swam  across 
with  a  hand  upon  the  saddle.  The  women  and 
children  were  ferried  in  the  dug-outs.  So  great  was 
their  haste  they  came  empty-handed.  The  tepees 
were  left  as  they  stood  with  fires  burning  and  flaps  up. 

Watusk  passed  near  Ambrose,  his  yellow  face  livid 
with  agitation. 

**  What's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  the  white  man. 

The  chief  was  afiOicted  with  a  sudden  deafness. 

Ambrose  was  cast  in  a  dug-out.  The  indefatigable 
Job  hopped  in  after,  and  made  himself  small  at  his 
master's  feet.  The  mad  excitement  of  the  whole 
crowd  inspired  Ambrose  with  a  strong  desire  to  laugh. 
The  water  flew  in  cascades  from  the  frantic  padres 
of  the  boatmen. 

Arriving  on  the  other  side,  Ambrose  was  secured 
on  a  horse,  as  on  his  first  journey,  and  instantly 
despatched  inland  vrith  his  usual  guard.  As  he  was 
carried  away  they  were  dragging  up  the  dug-outs  and 
concealing  them  under  the  willows.  Watusk  was 
sending  men  to  watch  from  the  cemetery  on  top  of 
the  bold  hill. 
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Ambrose's  guards  led  his  horse  at  a  smart  lope 
aromid  a  spur  of  the  hill  and  along  beside  a  wasted 
stream  almost  lost  in  its  stony  bed.  A  dense  forest 
bordered  either  bank.  The  trail  was  broken  and 
spread  by  the  recent  passage  of  a  large  number  of 
travellers.  These  would  be  the  main  body  of  the 
Kakisas  a  week  before.  Ambrose  guessed  that  they 
were  following  the  bed  of  a  couWe.  Through  the  tree 
tops  on  either  hand  he  had  occasional  glimpses  of 
steep,  high  banks. 

After  a  dozen  miles  or  so  of  this  they  suddenly 
debouched  into  a  verdant  little  valley  without  a  tree. 
The  stream  meandered  through  it  with  endless  twists. 
Except  for  two  narrow  breaks  where  it  entered  and 
issued  forth,  the  hills  pressed  all  around,  steep,  grassy 
hills,  fantastically  knobbed  and  hollowed.  The  floor 
of  the  valley  was  about  a  third  of  a  mile  long  and  half 
as  wide.  It  was  flat  and  covered  with  a  growth  of 
blue-joint  grass  as  high  as  a  man's  knee.  The  whole 
place  was  like  a  clean,  green  bowl,  flecked  with 
patches  of  crimson  where  the  wild  rose  scrub  grew  in 
the  hollows. 

Ambrose,  casting  his  eyes  over  the  green  panorama, 
was  astonished  to  see  at  intervals  around  the  skyline 
little  groups  of  men  busily  at  work.  They  appeared 
to  be  digging  :  he  could  not  be  sure.  One  does  not 
readily  associate  Indians  with  spades.  His  guards 
pointed  out  the  workers  to  one  another,  jabbering 
excitedly  in  the  uncouth  Kakisa. 

They  rode  on  through  the  upper  entrance  to  the 
valley,  and  plunged  into  forest  again.  Another  mile, 
and  they  came  abruptly  on  the  Indian  village  hidden 
m  a  glade  just  big  enough  to  contain  it.  It  had 
grown:  there  were  many  more  tepees  in  sight 
than  Ambrose  had  counted  before.  They  faced 
each  other  in  two  long  double  rows,  with  a  narrow 
green  between.  Down  the  middle  of  the  green  an 
the  stream,  here  no  bigger  than  a  man  might  step 
across.  ^ 
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Ambrose  was  unceremoniously  thrust  into  one  of 
the  first  tepees  and,  bound  hand  and  foot,  left  to  his 
own  devices.  He  managed  to  drag  himself  to  the 
door,  where  he  c6uld  at  least  see  something  of  what 
was  going  on.  He  looked  eagerly  for  a  sight  of  Nesis, 
or.  failing  her,  one  of  the  girls  who  had  accompanied 
her  on  the  berry-picking  expedition,  and  who  might 
be  induced  to  give  him  some  honest  information  about 
her.    He  was  not  rewarded; 

All  who  entered  the  village  from  the  east  passed 
by  him.  Watusk  and  the  rest  of  the  people  from  the 
river  arrived  in  an  hour  later.  Here,  among  safe 
numbers  of  their  own  people,  they  recovered  from 
their  alarm.  Ambrose  suspected  their  present  con^ 
fidence  to  be  as  little  founded  on  reason  as  their 
previous  terror.  Watusk,  strutting  like  a  turkey-cock 
in  his  military  finery,  issued  endless  orders.  At 
intervals  the  workers  from  the  hills  straggled  into 
camp.  Ambrose  saw  that  they  had  been  using  their 
paddles  for  spades.  A  general  and  significant  cleaning 
of  rifles  took  place  before  the  tepees.  At  dusk  two 
more  men  rode  in,  probably  outposts  Watusk  had  left 
at  the  river.  One  held  up  his  two  hands,  opening  and 
closing  the  fingers  twice.  Ambrose  guessed  from  this 
that  the  coming  police  party  numbered  twenty.  The 
last  thing  he  saw  as  darkness  enfolded  the  camp  was 
the  boys  driving  in  the  horses  from  the  hills. 

He  shared  the  tepee  with  his  six  guards.  Sleep 
was  remote  from  his  eyes.  Nevertheless,  he  did  fall 
off  at  last,  only,  it  seemed  to  him,  to  be  immediately 
awakened  by  his  guards.  His  ankles  were  unbound, 
and  he  was  made  to  understand  that  he  must  ride 
again.  Ambrose,  seeing  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  resistance,  did  what  they  ordered  without  objec- 
tion. He  got  to  his  feet  and  went  outside.  A  pitiful 
little  yelp  behind  him  caused  him  to  whirl  about  and 
dart  inside  again. 

"Hands  off  my  dog,"  he  cried  in  a  voice  that 
paused  the  Kakisas  to  fall  back  in  affright, 
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There  was  a  little  light  from  the  fire.  Their 
attitude  was  conciliatory.  In  their  own  language 
they  sought  to  explain.  One  pointed  to  a  kind  of 
pannier  of  birch  bark  hanging  from  a  tepee  pole, 
whence  issued  a  violent  scratching. 

"  Let  him  out, "  cried  Ambrose. 

They  expostulated  with  him.  None  made  any 
move  to  obey. 

"Let  him  out,"  commanded  Ambrose,  "or  I'll 
smatt.;.  something ! " 

Watusk,  attracted  by  the  noise,  stuck  his  head  in. 
The  matter  was  explained  to  him.  Lifting  the  cover 
of  the  pannier,  he  exhibited  the  frightened  but 
unharmed  Job  to  his  master. 

"Him  all  right."  he  said  soothingly.  "Let  be. 
We  got  mak'  new  camp  to-night.  Can't  tak'  no 
dogs.    Him  come  wit'  women  to-morrow." 

Ambrose  did  not  believe  him,  of  course,  but  if  help 
were  really  so  near  he  felt  it  would  be  suicidal  to 
provoke  a  conflict  at  this  moment.  Apparently  they 
intended  the  dog  no  harm.  He  assumed  to  be 
contented  with  Watusk's  explanation. 

"  Good  dog,"  he  said  to  Job.  "  You're  all  right. 
Lie  down." 

Ambrose  mounted,  and  they  tied  him  on  as  usual. 
On  every  hand  he  could  see  men  mounting  and  riding 
out  of  the  village.  His  heart  slowly  rose  into  his 
throat.  Could  it  be  meant  that  he  was  to  take  part 
in  a  night  attack  on  the  police  ?  Surely  the  redcoats 
would  never  allow  themselves  to  be  surprised  1 
Anyhow,  if  he  was  to  be  present  it  would  be  strange 
if  he  could  not  help  his  own  in  some  way. 

His  horse  was  led  up  the  hill,  of!  at  right  angles 
to  the  village.  Watusk  remained  near  him.  As 
they  rose  to  higher  ground  the  moon  came  into  view 
hanging  above  the  tree  tops  across  the  valley,  pre- 
paratory to  sinking  out  of  sight.  In  its  light  the 
object?  around  him  were  more  clearly  revealed. 
Apparently  the  riders  were  straggling  to  a  rendezvous. 
o2 
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There  wm  no  haste.  The  terrible  defnenion  which 
had  afflicted  Ambrose  since  Nesis  had  disappeared 
was  dissipated  by  the  imminence  of  a  great  event. 
He  lived  in  the  moment.  Out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye 
he  observed  Watusk's  mount,  a  lustrous  black 
stallion,  the  finest  piece  of  horseflesh  he  had  seen  in 
the  North. 

Ambrose  heard  a  confused  murmur  ahead.  Rising 
over  the  edge  of  the  hill,  he  saw  its  cause.  A  great 
body  of  horses  was  gathered  close  together  on  the 
prairie,  each  with  his  nder  standing  at  his  head.  The 
animals  jostled  each  other,  bit  and  squealed,  stamped 
their  forefeet,  and  tossed  their  manes.  The  men  were 
silent.  It  made  a  weird  scene  in  the  fading  moonlight. 
Men  and  horses  partook  of  a  ghostly  quality ;  the  faces 
nearest  him,  blank  oval  patches,  faintly  phosphores- 
cent, were  like  symbols  of  the  tragedy  of  mankind. 

Watusk  kept  Ambrose  at  his  side.  Facing  his 
men,  he  raised  his  hand  theatrically.  They  sprang 
to  their  saddles,  and,  wheeling,  set  out  over  the 
prairie.  Gradually  they  lengthened  out  into  single 
file.  Presently  the  leader  came  loping  back,  and  the 
whole  body  rode  around  Watusk  and  Ambrose  in  a 
vast  circle.  It  was  like  an  uncanny  midnight  circus. 
The  riders  maintained  their  silence.  The  only  soimds 
were  the  thudding  of  hoofs  on  turf  and  the  shaking  of 
the  horsemen  in  their  clothes.  Only  one  or  two  ^ed 
saddles.  The  rifle  barrels  caught  dull  gleams  of 
moonlight. 

At  another  signal  from  Watusk  they  pulled  up,  and, 
turning  their  horses'  heads  towards  the  centre,  made 
as  small  a  circle  as  their  numbers  could  squeeze  into. 

Watusk  addressed  Ambrose  with  a  magniloquent 
air.  "  See  my  children,  white  man  1  Brave  as  the 
white-face  mountain  bear,  swift  as  flying  duck — ^this 
only  a  few  my  men.  Toward  the  setting  sun  I  got 
so  many  more  wait  my  call.  By  the  big  lake  I  got 
'nother  great  army.  Let  white  men  tak'  care  how 
they  treat  us  bad.    To-morrow  red  man's  day  come. 
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He  got  Watusk  lead  him  now.    Watusk  see  through 
white  man's  bluff." 

^  It  was  impossible  for  Ambrose  not  to  be  impressed, 
ridiculous  as  Watusk's  harangue  was.  There  were 
the  men,  not  less  than  two  hundred — and  twenty 
police  to  be  attacked. 

Watusk  now  rode  around  the  circle  addressing  his 
men  in  their  own  tongue,  singling  out  this  man  and 
that,  and  issuing  instructions.  It  was  all  received 
in  the  same  silence.  Ambrose  believed  these  quiet, 
ragged  little  warriors  to  be  more  dangerous  than  their 
inflated  leader.  At  least  in  their  ignorance  they  were 
honest ;  one  could  respect  them.  In  more  ways  than 
one  Ambrose  had  felt  drawn  to  the  Kakisas.  They 
seemed  to  him  a  real  people,  largely  unspoiled  as  yet 
by  the  impact  of  a  stronger  race.  If  he  could  only 
have  talked  to  them,  he  thought.  Surely  in  five 
minutes  he  could  put  them  to  rights  and  overthrow 
this  general  of  straw. 

Watusk  rode  out  of  the  circle,  followed  by  Ambrose 
and  Ambrose's  guard.  Several  of  the  leading  men, 
including  one  that  Ambrose  guessed  from  his  size  to 
be  Myengeen,  joined  Watusk  in  front,  and  the  main 
body  made  a  soft  thunder  of  hoofs  in  the  rear.  They 
were  headed  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  that  is  to 
say  back  towards  the  Kakisa  river.  They  rode  at  a 
walk.  There  was  no  conversation  except  among  the 
leaders.  The  moon  went  down,  and  the  shadows 
pressed  closer. 

In  a  little  while  there  was  a  division.  Myengeen 
parted  from  Watusk  and  rode  off  to  the  rif^u*;,  fol- 
lowed, Ambrose  judged  from  the  sounds,  by  a  great 
part  of  the  horsemen.  The  remainder  kept  on  in  the 
same  direction.  Half  a  mille  farther  Watusk  himself 
drew  aside.  Ambrose's  guards  and  others  joined 
him,  while  the  balance  of  the  Indians  rode  on  and  ^vere 
swallowed  in  the  darkness. 

Watusk  turned  to  the  right.  Presently  they  were 
stopped  by  a  bluff  of  poplar  saplings  growing  in  a 
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hollow.  Here  all  dismounted  and  tied  the  horses  to 
trees.  Ambrose's  ankles  were  loosed,  and,  with  an 
Indian's  hand  on  either  shoulder,  he  was  guided 
through  the  grass  around  the  edge  of  the  trees.  He 
speculated  vainly  on  what  this  move  portended.  No 
attack,  certainly ;  they  were  striking  matches  and 
lighting  their  pipes.  Suddenly  the  dim  figures  in 
front  were  swallowed  up.  Immediately  afterwards 
Ambrose  was  led  down  an  incline  into  a  kind  of  pit. 
The  smell  of  turned  earth  was  in  his  nostrils ;  he 
could  still  see  the  stars  overhead.  They  gave  him  a 
comer,  and  his  ankles  were  tied  again. 

Soon  it  began  to  grow  light.  Little  by  little 
Ambrose  made  out  the  confines  of  the  pit  or  trench. 
It  was  somt  twenty-five  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide. 
When  the  Indians  stood  erect  the  shortest  man  could 
just  look  over  the  edge.  Ambrose  counted  twenty- 
one  men  beside  Watusk  and  himself.  It  was  close 
quarters.  When  it  became  light  enough  to  see 
clearly,  they  lined  up  in  front  of  him,  eagerly  looking 
over.  One  was  lighting  a  little  fire  and  putting  grass 
on  it  to  make  a  smudge. 

Ambrose  got  his  feet  imder  him  and  managed  after 
several  attempts  to  stand  upright.  He  was  tall 
enough  to  look  over  the  heads  of  the  Indians.  Stretch- 
ing before  him  he  saw  the  little  valley  he  had  re- 
marked the  evening  before,  with  the  streamlet  wind- 
ing like  a  silver  ribbon  in  a  green  flounce.  But  what 
the  Indians  were  looking  at  were  little  pillars  of  smoke 
which  ascended  at  intervals  all  around  the  edge  of  the 
hills,  hung  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  motionless  air, 
and  disappeared.  Ambrose  counted  eight  beside 
their  own.  Watusk  exclaimed  in  satisfaction  and 
ordered  the  fire  to  be  put  out.  This,  then,  was  the 
explanation  of  the  digging — rifle-pits. 

Ambrose  marvelled  at  the  cunning  with  which  it 
had  all  been  contrived.  The  excavated  earth  had 
been  carried  somewhere  to  the  rear.  Wild  rose  £>crub 
had  been  cut  Lxid  re^danted  in  the  earth  around  three 
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sides  of  the  pit,  leaving  a  clear  space  between  the 
stems  for  the  men  to  shoot  through,  with  a  screen  of 
the  crimson  leaves  above.  So  well  had  it  been  done 
that  Ambrose  could  not  distinguish  the  other  pits 
from  the  patches  of  wild  rose  scrub  growing  naturally 
on  the  hills. 

Ambrose's  heart  sank  with  the  apprehension  of 
serious  danger.  He  began  to  wonder  if  he  and  all 
the  other  whites  in  the  country  had  not  underrated 
these  red  men.  Where  covild  Watusk  have  learned 
his  tactics  ?  The  thing  was  devilishly  planned. 
With  the  cross-fire  of  two  hundred  rifles  they  could 
mow  down  an  army  if  they  could  get  them  inside  that 
valley.  Each  narrow  entrance  was  covered  by  a 
pair  of  pits.  Every  part  of  the  bowl  was  within  range 
of  every  pit.  Ambrose  feared  that  the  police  in  their 
careless  disdain  of  the  natives  might  ride  straight 
into  the  trap  and  be  lost. 

"Watusk,  for  God's  sake  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  ?  "  he  cried. 

Watusk  was  intensely  gratified  by  the  white  man's 
alarm.  He  smiled  insolently.  "  Ah ! "  he  said, 
"  you  on'erstan'  now  1  " 

"  You  fool !  "  cried  Ambrose.  "  If  you  fire  on  the 
police  you'll  be  wiped  clean  off  the  earth.  The  whole 
power  of  the  Government  will  descend  on  your  head. 
There  won't  be  a  single  Kakisa  left  to  tell  the  story  of 
what  happened." 

Watusk's  face  turned  ugly.  His  eyes  bolted. 
"  Shut  up,"  he  snarled,  "  or  I  gag  you." 

Ambrose,  bethinking  himself  that  he  might  use  his 
voice  to  good  purpose  later,  clenched  his  teeth  and 
said  no  more. 

At  sunrise  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south. 
Soon  after  a  whisper  of  distant  trotting  horses  was 
borne  upon  it.  Ambrose's  heart  leapt  to  his  throat. 
An  excited  murmur  ran  among  the  Indians.  They 
picked  up  their  guns. 
Watusk's  pit  was  one  of  the  pair  covering  the  upper 
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entrance  to  the  valley.  It  was  thus  farthest  away 
from  the  approaching  horsemen.  It  faced  straight 
down  the  valley.  Through  the  lower  gap  they  caught 
the  gleam  of  the  redcoats. 

Ambrose  beheld  them  with  a  painfully  contracted 
heart.  He  gauged  in  his  mind  how  far  his  voice  might 
carry.  The  wind  was  against  him.  Presumably  he 
would  only  be  allowed  to  cry  out  once,  so  it  behoved 
him  to  make  sure  it  was  heard.  However,  the  same 
thought  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  They 
scowled  at  him  suspiciously.  Suddenly,  while  it  was 
yet  useless  for  him  to  cry  out,  they  fell  upon  him. 
Bearing  him  to  the  ground,  they  gagged  him  with  his 
own  handkerchief. 
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AMBROSE,   bound  and  gagged,   managed  to 
struggle  to  his  feet  again.    His  soul  sickened 
at  the  tragedy  it  forecast,  yet  he  had  to 
.     To  his  overwhelming  relief  he  saw  that  the 
.  '   j&ts  had  halted  in  the  lower  entrance  to  the 
valley.    Evidently  the  possibility  of  an  ambush  in 
so  favoured  a  spot  had  occurred  to  their  leader.    The 
baggage  was  sent  back. 

His  relief  was  short-lived.  Presently  the  advance 
was  resumed  at  a  walk,  and  a  pair  of  skirmishers  sent 
out  on  either  side  to  mount  the  hills.  Ambrose 
counted  sixteen  redcoats  in  the  main  body,  and  a  man 
w  in  plain  clothes,  evidently  a  native  guide.  One 
skirmisher  on  the  left  was  headed  all  unconscious 
straight  for  a  rifle  pit.  Ambrose,  suffocated  by  his 
impotence,  tugged  at  his  bonds  and  groaned  under  the 
gag.  "  Turn  back,  turn  back,"  shouted  his  voiceless 
tongue. 

There  was  a  shot.  Ambrose  closed  his  eyes, 
expecting  a  fusillade  to  follow.  It  did  not  come. 
From  his  pit  Watusk  hissed  a  negative  order. 
Ambrose  heard  a  shrill  whistle  from  the  bottom  of  the 
vallej,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  skirmishers 
riding  slowly  back  to  the  main  body.  Even  at  that 
distance  their  nonchalant  air  was  evident.  The  main 
body  had  quietly  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  valley. 
After  a  moment's  pause  one  of  their  number  raised  a 
rifle  with  a  white  flag  tied  to  the  barrel. 

The  Indians  surrounding  Ambrose  lowered  their 
guns  and  murmured  confusedly  among  themselves. 
Ambrose  looked  at  Watusk.    The  chief  betrayed 
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symptoms  of  indecision,  biting  his  lip^  and  pulling 
his  fingers  until  the  joints  cracked.  Ambrose  took  a 
little  encouragement  from  the  sight. 

To  Ambrose's  astonishment  he  saw  the  troopers 
dismounting.  Flinging  the  lines  over  their  horses' 
heads,  they  allowed  the  beasts  to  crop  the  rich  grass 
of  the  bottoms.  The  men  stood  about  in  careless 
twos  and  threes,  lighting  their  pipes.  Only  their 
leader  remained  in  the  saddle,  lolling  comfortably 
sidewise.  The  breeze  brought  the  sound  of  their  light 
talk  and  deep  laughter. 

The  effect  on  the  Indians  was  marked.  Their 
jaws  dropped,  they  looked  at  each  other  incredulously, 
they  jabbered  excitedly.  Plainly  they  were  divided 
between  admiration  and  mystification.  Watusk  was 
demoralised.  His  hand  shook,  an  ashy  tint  crept 
under  his  yellow  skin,  an  agony  of  impotent  rage 
narrowed  his  eyes. 

Ambrose's  heart  swelled  with  the  pride  of  race. 
"  Splendid  fellows,"  he  cried  to  himself.  "  It  was 
exactly  the  right  thing  to  do." 

Presently  a  hail  was  raised  in  the  valley  below — ^a 
deep  English  voice  that  gladdened  Ambrose's  ears. 
**Ho!  Watusk." 

Every  eye  turned  toward  the  leader.  Watusk  had 
the  air  of  a  wilful  child  called  by  his  parent.  He 
pushed  and  swaggered,  and  made  some  remark  to  his 
men  with  the  obsequious  smile  with  which  child,  or 
man,  asks  for  the  support  of  his  mates  in  his  wrong- 
doing. The  men  did  not  smile  back ;  they  merely 
watched  soberly  to  see  what  Watusk  was  going  to  do 
about  it. 

The  hail  was  repeated.  "Ho,  Watusk  1  In- 
spector Egerton  orders  you .  to  come  and  talk  to 
him." 

So  it  was  Colonel  Egerton,  thought  Ambrose,  com- 
mander of  "B"  district  of  the  police,  and  known  affec- 
tionately from  Caribou  lake  to  the  Arctic  as  Patch- 
pants  Egerton,  or  simply  as  "  the  old  man."    He  was 
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a  Veteran  of  two  Indian  uprisings.  Ambrose  felt  still 
further  reassured. 

Watusk,  still  swaggering,  nevertheless  visibly 
weakened.  In  the  end  he  had  to  go,  just  as  a  child 
must  in  the  end  obey  a  calm,  imperative  summons. 
He  issued  a  petulant  order.  All  the  men  except 
Ambrose's  guard  of  six  took  their  guns  and  filed  out 
through  the  back  of  the  pit.  Watusk  went  last. 
Glancing  over  his  shoulder,  and  seeing  that  those  left 
behind  were  busily  watching  the  troopers  in  the 
valley,  he  produced  a  flask  from  his  pocket  and  took 
a  pull  at  it.  Ambrose  caught  the  act  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eye. 

A  few  minutes  later  Watusk  and  his  followers  rode 
over  the  edge  of  the  hill  to  the  left  of  the  rifle-pit  and 
down  into  the  valley.  The  policemen  scarcely  looked 
up  to  see  them  come.  Inspector  Egerton  and 
Watusk  faced  each  other  on  horseback.  The  other 
Indians  remained  at  a  respectful  distance.  Ambrose 
mightily  desired  to  hear  what  was  being  said  on  either 
side.    He  learned  later. 

"Watusk,"  cried  the  peppery  little  Inspector, 
*'  what  damn  foolishness  is  this  ?  Rifle-pits  I  Do 
you  think  you're  another  Louis  Riel  ?  " 

Watusk,  glowering  sullenly,  made  no  answer. 

"  Have  you  got  Ambrose  Doane  here  ?  "  the  oflicer 
demanded. 

"  Ambrose  Doane  here,"  said  Watusk. 

"  I  want  him,"  said  Egerton  crisply.  "  I  also  want 
you,  Watusk,  Myengeen,  Tatateecha  and  three  others 
whose  names  I  can't  pronoimce.  I  have  a  clerk 
belonging  to  the  Company  store  who  will  pick  them 
out.  I've  got  to  send  you  all  out  for  trial  before  the 
river  closes,  so  there's  no  time  to  lose.  We  will  start 
back  to-day.  I  will  leave  half  my  men  here  under 
Sergeant  Plaskett  to  look  after  your  people.  You 
will  instruct  your  people  to  bring  in  all  the  goods 
stolen  from  the  Company  store.  Plaskett  will  have  a 
list  of  everything  that  was  taken  and  will  credit  what 
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is  returned.  The  balance,  tc^^her  with  the  amount 
of  damage  done  to  the  store,  will  be  charged  in  a  lump 
against  the  tribe  and  the  sum  deducted  pro  rata 
from  the  Government  annuities  next  year.  They're 
lucky  to  get  oS  so  easy." 

"  We  get  pay  too  for  our  flour  bum  up  ?  "  muttered 
Watusk. 

"That  will  be  investigated  with  the  rest,"  the 
Inspector  said.  "  Bring  in  your  people  now.  Look 
sharp,  there's  not  an  hour  to  lose." 

Watusk  made  no  move.  The  fiery  spirit  he  had 
swallowed  was  lending  a  deceitful  warmth  to  his  veins. 
He  began  to  feel  like  a  hero.  His  eyes  narrowed  and 
glittered.    "  Suppose  I  don't  do  it  ?  "  he  muttered. 

The  Inspector's  white  eyebrows  went  up.  "  Then 
I  will  go  and  take  the  men  I  want,"  he  said  coolly. 

"  You  dead  before  you  gone  far,"  said  Watusk. 
He  swept  his  arm  dramatically  around  the  hills.  "  I 
got  five  hundred  Winchesters  point  at  your  red 
coats,"  he  cried.  *'  When  I  give  signal  they  speak 
together." 

"  That's  a  lie,"  said  the  Inspector.  "  You  have 
only  a  few  over  two  hundred  able  men  in  your  tribe." 

"  Two  hundred  is  plenty,"  said  Watusk,  unabashed. 
"  That  is  ten  bullets  for  every  man  of  yours.  They 
are  all  around  you.  You  cannot  go  forward  or  back. 
Ask  Company  men  if  Kakisas  shoot  straight." 

Inspector  Egerton's  answer  was  a  hearty  laugh. 
"  Capital  1  "  he  cried. 

"  Laugh  1 "  cried  Watusk  furiously.  "  You  no 
harder  than  ot'er  men.  You  got  no  medicine  to  stop 
those  bullets  you  sell  us !  No  ?  If  bullets  go 
t'rough  your  red  coats  you  die  lik'  ot'er  men,  I  guess." 

"  Certainly,"  cried  the  old  soldier,  with  a  flash  of 
his  blue  eyes.  "  That's  our  business.  But  it  won't 
do  you  any  good.  We're  but  the  outposts  of  a 
mighty  power  that  encircles  the  world.  If  you  defy 
that  power  you'll  be  wiped  out  like  the  prairie  grass 
in  a  fire." 
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"Huh!"  cried  Watusk.  "White  man's  bluff  I 
White  man  always  talk  big  about  the  power  behind 
him.  I  lak  see  that  power,  me  I  I  will  show  the 
red  people  you -no  better  than  them.  When  it  is 
known  Watusk  has  beat  the  police,  as  far  as  the 
Northern  ocean  they  will  take  arms  and  drive  the 
white  men  out  of  their  country.  I  have  sent  out  my 
messengers." 

"  What  do  you  expect  me  to  say  to  that  ? " 
inquired  the  officer  quizzically. 

"Tell  your  men  lay  their  guns  on  the  ground," 
said  Watusk.  "They  my  prisoners —  treat  them 
kind." 

Inspector  Egerton  laughed  until  his  little  paunch 
shook.  "  Come,"  he  said  good-naturedly,  "  I  haven't 
got  time  to  exchange  heroics  with  you.  Rim  along 
and  bring  in  your  people.    I'll  give  you  half  an  hour." 

The  Inspector  drew  out  his  watch,  and  took  note  of 
the  time.  He  then  turned  to  address  his  sergeant, 
leaving  Watusk  in  mid-air,  so  to  speak.  There  was 
nothing  for  the  Indian  leader  to  do  but  to  wheel  his 
horse  and  ride  back  up  the  hill  with  what  dignity  he 
could  muster.  His  men  fell  in  behind  him.  They 
had  understood  nothing  of  what  was  said,  of  course, 
but  the  by-play  was  sufficiently  intelligible.  The 
whole  party  was  crestfallen. 

Observing  this  air  on  their  return  to  the  rifle-pit, 
Ambrose's  eye  brightened.  Watusk,  seeing  the  keen, 
questioning  eye,  announced  with  dignity : 

"  We  won.    The  redcoats  surrendered." 

This  was  so  palpably  a  falsehood  Ambrose  could 
afford  to  smile  broadly  behind  his  gag. 

The  half-hour  that  followed  seemed  like  half  a  day 
to  those  who  watched.  Ambrose,  ignorant  of  what 
had  occurred,  could  only  guess  the  reason  of  the 
armistice.  The  police  had  taken  down  their  white 
flag.  He  could  see  the  Inspector  glance  at  his  watch 
from  time  to  time.  Wondering  messengers  came 
from  the  other  pits  presumably  to  find  the  reason 
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of  the  inaction,  to  whom  Watusk  returned  evasive 
replies. 

Bound  and  gagged  as  he  was,  it  was  anything  but  an 
easy  time  for  Ambrose.  He  had  only  the  poor  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  Watusk  was  more  uneasy  than 
himself.  To  a  discerning  eye  the  Indian  leader  was 
suffering  visible  torments.  Egerton,  the  wily  old 
Indian  fighter,,  knew  his  man.  If  he  had  made  the 
slightest  move  to  provoke  a  conflict,  raged,  threat- 
ened, fired  a  gun,  the  savage  nature  would  instantly 
have  reacted,  and  it  would  have  all  been  over  in  a 
minute.  But  to  laugh  and  light  a  cigarette  1 
Watusk  was  rendered  impotent  by  a  morale  beyond 
his  comprehension. 

The  longest  half-hour  has  only  thirty  minutes. 
Inspector  Egerton  looked  at  his  watch  for  the  last 
time  and  spoke  to  his  men.  The  policemen  caught 
their  horses,  and,  without  any  appearance  of  haste, 
tightened  girths  and  mounted.  They  commenced 
to  move  slowly  through  the  grass  in  the  track  of 
Watusk's  party,  spreading  out  wide  in  open  forma- 
tion. The  Inspector  was  in  the  centre  of  the  line. 
He  carried  no  arms.  His  men  were  still  joking  and 
laughing. 

They  commenced  to  mount  the  hill,  walking  their 
horses,  and  sitting  loosely  in  their  saddles.  Each 
trooper  had  his  reins  in  one  hand,  his  rifle  barrel  in 
the  other,  with  the  butt  of  the  weapon  resting  on  his 
thigh.  They  were  coming  straight  for  the  rifle-pit ; 
no  doubt  they  had  marked  the  bushes  masking  it. 
Ambrose  saw  that  they  were  young  men,  slim-waisted 
and  graceful.  The  one  on  the  right  end  had  lost  his 
hat  through  some  accident.  He  had  fair  hair  that 
caught  the  sun. 

This  was  the  critical  moment.  The  fate  of  the 
nineteen  boys  and  their  white-haired  leader  hung  by 
a  hair.  Ambrose  held  his  breath  under  the  gag.  A 
cry,  an  untoward  movement,  would  have  precipitated 
a  slaughter.    The  Indians'  eyes  glittered,  their  teeth 
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showed;  they  fingered  their  rifles.  A  single  word 
from  their  leader  would  have  sufficed.  Watusk 
longed  to  speak  it,  and  could  not.  The  sweat  was 
running  dovm  his  yellow-grey  face. 

One  of  the  horses  stumbled.  The  Indians,  with 
muttered  exclamations,  flung  up  their  guns.  Am- 
brose thought  it  was  all  over.  But  at  that  moment, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  one  of  the  troopers  made  a  good 
joke,  and  a  hearty  laugh  rang  along  the  line.  The 
Indians  lowered  their  guns  and  stared  with  bulging 
eyes.    They  could  not  fight  supermen  like  these. 

Watusk,  with  the  groan  of  total  collapse,  dropped 
his  gvai  on  the  ground  and  turned  to  escape  by  the 
path  out  of  the  pit.  Instantly  there  was  pande- 
monium in  the  narrow  place.  Some  tried  to  escape 
with  their  leader,  others  blocked  the  way.  Ambrose 
saw  Watusk  seized  and  flung  on  the  ground.  One 
spat  in  his  face.    He  lay  where  he  had  fallen. 

Thus  ended  the  Kakisa  rebellion.  The  Indians 
had  no  further  thought  of  resistance.  They  dropped 
the  butts  of  their  guns  to  the  ground,  and  stared  at 
the  oncoming  troopers  with  characteristic  apathy. 
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ANOTHER  CHANGE  OF  JAILERS 

THE   police   advanced   to   within   twenty-five 
yards,  and,  drawing  closer  together,  halted. 
"  Watusk,  come  out  of  that  I  "  barked  the 
Inspector  in  his  parade  ground  voice. 

Ambrose  had  his  first  look  at  him.  He  was  a  little 
man,  trigly  built,  with  a  bullet  head  under  a  closely 
cropped  thatch  of  white.  A  heavy  white  moustache 
bisected  his  florid  face.  No  one  could  have  mistaken 
him  in  any  dress  for  aught  but  a  soldier.  He  did  not 
look  as  if  patience  and  fair-mindedness  were  included 
among  his  virtues,  which  was  unfortunate  for  Ambrose, 
as  the  event  proved. 

As  Watusk  gave  no  sign  of  stirring,  he  was  seized  by 
many  hands  and  boosted  over  the  edge  of  the  pit.  He 
rolled  over,  knocking  down  some  of  the  bushes,  and 
finally  rose  to  his  feet,  standing  with  wretched,  hang- 
dog mien.  His  appearance,  with  the  frock-coat  all 
rubbed  with  earth  and  the  military  gear  hanging 
askew,  caused  the  troopers  to  shout  with  laughter. 
Here  was  a  change  from  the  fire-eater  of  half  an  hour 
before. 

"  Ho  1 "  cried  Inspector  Egerton.  "  The  con- 
queror of  the  English  1 " 

Watusk  drew  closer  and  began  to  whine  insinuat- 
ingly. "  I  sorry  I  mak'  that  talk,  me.  I  can*  help 
it  at  all.  Ambrose  Doane  tell  me  that.  He  put  his 
medicine  on  me.    I  sick." 

Ambrose  attempted  to  cry  out  in  his  angry  as- 
tomshment,  but  only  a  muffled  groan  issued  through 
the  handkerchief.  He  was  not  visible  to  the  troopers 
where  he  stood  in  the  comer,  and  he  could  not  xa,ov^. 
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**I8  Ambrose  Doane  there?"  demanded  the 
officer. 

Watusk  quickly  turned  and  spoke  a  sentence  in 
Kakisa.  Ambrose  saw  the  look  of  craft  in  Ws  yellow 
face.  One  of  the  men  who  guarded  Ambrose  drew 
his  knife  and  cut  his  bonds  and  untied  the  handker- 
chief. Ambrose's  heart  beat  high.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  they  could  believe  the  wretched  liar. 
He  drew  himself  over  the  edge  of  the  pit,  helped  by 
those  behind. 

"  Hello  I  ••  he  cried. 

There  was  no  answering  greeting.  The  faces  before 
him  were  as  grim  as  stone.  For  Watusk  they  had  a 
kind  of  good-humoured  contempt,  for  him  a  cold 
and  deadly  scorn.  Evidently  their  minds  were 
made  up  in  advance.  The  Inspector  twirled  his 
moustache,  and  regarded  him  with  a  hard,  specula- 
tive eye. 

Ambrose's  heart  failed  him  terribly.  These  were 
men  that  he  admired.  "  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he 
cried.  "  Do  you  believe  this  liar  ?  I  have  been  a 
prisoner  up  to  this  moment ;  bound  hand  and  foot 
«nd  gagged.    The  marks  are  still  on  my  wrists  I  " 

Inspector  Egerton  did  not  look  at  his  wrists.  "  H'ml 
Not  bad  1 "  he  said  grimly.  "  You're  a  cool  hand, 
my  man  t " 

The  blood  rushed  to  Ambrose's  face.  "  For  God's 
sake  will  you  tell  me  what  I  could  hope  to  gain  by 
stirring  up  the  Indians  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  said  the  Inspector.  "  You  were 
ready  to  grasp  at  any  straw,  I  expect." 

In  the  face  of  injustice  so  determined  it  was  only 
humiliating  for  Ambrose  to  attempt  to  defend  him- 
self. His  face  hardened.  He  set  his  jaw  and 
shrugged  callously. 

"  You're  under  arrest,"  said  the  Inspector. 

"  On  what  charge  ?  "  Ambrose  luUenly  demanded. 

"  A  mere  trifle,"  said  the  Ir-  sector  ironically. 
*'  Unlawful  entry,  conspiracy,  burglary,  and  assault 
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with  intent  to  kill.    To  which  we  shall  probably  add 
treason." 

Ambrose  made  no  answer.  In  his  heart  he  had 
hoped  that  the  empty  charges  at  Fort  Enterprise  had 
fallen  of  their  own  weight  before  this. 

The  Inspector  turned  his  attention  back  to  Watusk. 
**  Deliver  over  your  arsenal,"  he  said. 

Watusk  meekly  unfastened  his  various  belts  and 
handed  them  to  a  trooper.  Having  observed  Am- 
brose's rebuff,  his  face  had  become  smooth  and 
inscrutable  again. 

By  this  time  the  Indians  had  issued  out  of  the  pit 
by  the  rear  and  were  standing  in  an  uncertain  group 
a  little  way  off. 

"  Order  them  to  pile  their  weapons  on  the  ground," 
commanded  the  Inspector.  "  Let  each  man  make  a 
mark  upon  the  stock  of  his  rifle  so  that  he  can  identify 
it  when  it  is  returned.  Send  messengers  to  the  other 
pits  with  orders  for  all  the  men  to  bring  their  guns 
here." 

Watusk  was  eager  to  obey  him. 

**  Where  is  your  camp  ?  "  the  Inspector  asked  him. 

Watusk  pointed.     "  One  mile,"  he  said. 

"  After  we  get  the  guns,  you  shall  go  there  with  me, 
and  we  will  examine  the  people." 

Ambrose,  hearing  this,  turned  to  the  trooper  who 
was  nearest.  "  If  you  go  to  the  camp  get  me  my 
dog,  will  you  ?  "  he  asked  sullenly. 

*'  What's  that  ?  "  demanded  the  Inspector. 

Ambrose  explained  where  his  dog  was  to  be 
found.  They  looked  at  him  curiously,  as  if  sur- 
prised that  such  a  desperate  criminal  should  be 
solicitous  about  a  dog.  The  trooper  promised  to 
bring  hin.. 

Irspector  Egerton  continued  to  issue  his  orders. 
*'  Bafford,  ride  back  and  bring  up  the  baggage. 
Rave  my  tent  pitched  in  the  middle  of  the  valley 
bdow.  Emslie" — ^this  was  the  yellow-haired  youth 
— "  I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  the  white  prisoner. 
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You  needn't  handcuff  him.    He  couldn't  escape  if  he 
wished  to." 

Ambrose  had  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  walking 
Uownhill  at  the  stiirup  of  the  young  trooper's  horse. 
Emslie  showed  a  less  hard  face  than  some  of  the 
others.  Ambrose  sought  to  establish  relations  with 
him  by  asking  for  tobacco.  He  was  hungry  for  speech 
with  his  own  kind.  But  the  look  of  cold  contempt 
with  which  his  request  was  granted  precluded  any 
further  advances. 


Upon  Inspector  .^  iron's  return  from  the  Kakisa 
village  a  meal  was  --  /td.  Afterwards  the  Inspector 
sat  at  his  folding  table  inside  his  tent,  and  held  his 
investigations.  There  was  a  deal  of  business  to  be 
transacted.  In  due  course  Ambrose  was  brought 
before  him.  Watusk,  whose  services  were  in  con- 
tinual demand  as  interpreter,  was  present,  and  several 
troopers. 

"  It  is  customary  to  ask  a  prisoner  upon  arrest 
if  he  has  anything  to  say  for  himself,"  said  the 
Inspector.  "I  must  warn  you  that  anything  you 
say  may  be  used  against  you." 

Ambrose  felt  their  animosity  like  a  wall  around 
him.  "  What's  the  use  ?  "  he  said  sullenly.  "  You've 
already  convicted  me  in  your  own  mind." 

"  What  I  think  of  your  case  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,"  said  the  Inspector  coldly.  "  You  will  be  brought 
before  competent  judges." 

"  There  is  something  I  want  to  say,"  said  Ambrose, 
looking  at  Watusk,  "  but  not  before  that  mongrel." 

The  Inspector  spoke  to  a  trooper,  and  Watusk  was 
led  outside.     "  Now  then  !  "  he  said  to  Ambrose. 

"Watusk  means  to  turn  King's  evidence,"  said 
Ambrose.  "  He  will  make  up  what  story  he  pleases, 
thinking  that  none  of  the  Kakisas  can  testify  except 
through  him,  or  through  Gordon  Strange,  who  is  his 
friend." 
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**  Are  you  accusing  Strange  now  ?  **  interrapted 
the  Inspector.  "  Let  me  tell  you.  Strange  is  pretty 
highly  thought  of  back  at  the  Fort." 

"  No  doubt !  '•  said  Ambrose,  with  a  shrug.  "  There 
is  one  member  of  the  tribe  beside  Watusk  who  can 
speak  English,"  he  went  on.  "In  the  interest  of 
justice  I  ask  you  to  find  her." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Her  name  is  Nesis.  She  is  the  yoimgest  of  the 
four  wives  of  Watusk."  Ambrose  told  her  story 
briefly  and  baldly. 

"  So,  "  said  the  Inspector,  with  a  peculiar  smile, 
"according  to  your  own  story  you  eloped  with 
Watusk's  wife.  Upon  my  word  I  Do  you  expect  a 
jury  to  attach  any  weight  to  her  evidence  ?  " 

"  I  take  my  chance  of  that,"  said  Ambrose.  "  If 
you  want  to  get  at  the  truth  you  must  find  her." 

"  I'll  have  a  search  made  at  once." 

"Watch  Watusk,"  warned  Ambrose.  "He'll 
stop  at  nothing  to  keep  her  evidence  out  of  court — 
not  even  murder." 

The  Inspector  smiled  in  an  annoyed  way.  Ambrose's 
attitude  did  not  agree  with  his  preconceptiocs. 

However,  he  immediately  rode  back  to  the  Kakisa 
village  with  three  troopers.  In  an  hour  he  sent  one 
of  the  men  back  for  Watusk.  In  two  hours  they  all 
returned — without  Nesis.  Ambrose's  heart  sank  like 
a  stone.  By  instinct  he  strove  to  conceal  his  dis- 
couragement from  his  enemies  under  a  nonchalant 
air. 

The  Inspector,  feeling  that  some  explanation  was  due 
to  Ambrose,  had  him  brought  to  his  tent  again. 

"  I  have  searched,"  he  said.  "  I  can  find  no  trace 
of  any  such  person  as  you  describe." 

"  Naturally,  not  with  Watusk's  help,"  said  Ambrose 
bitterly. 

The  Inspector  bit  his  lip.  According  to  his  lights 
he  was  honestly  trying  to  be  fair  to  the  prisoner. 
"  First  I  searched  the  tepees  myself,"  he  condescended 
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to  explain.  **  It  appears  there  are  several  girls  by 
that  name.  When  I  called  on  Watusk  I  had  him 
watched  and  checked." 

**The  Indians  were  primed  in  advance,"  said 
Ambrose.  "  Watusk  can  pull  wool  over  your  eyes." 

"  Silence  I "  cried  the  exasperated  Inspector. 
'*  Your  story  is  preposterous  anyway.  Pure  romance. 
Nevertheless  I  have  instructed  Sergeant  Plaskett  to 
continue  the  search.  If  any  such  girl  should  be 
found,  which  would  surprise  me,  she  will  be  sent  out. 
You  can  go." 
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Inspector  Egerton  with  half  his  force  started  back 
for  the  Kakisa  river  en  route  to  Fort  Enterprise 
that  same  afternoon.  They  conveyed  seven  prisoners, 
and  five  additional  members  of  the  Kakisa  tribe, 
who  Watusk  had  indicated  would  be  material  wit- 
nesses. Ambrose  watched  Watusk  ingratiating  him- 
self with  bitterness  at  his  heart.  The  Indian 
ex-leader's  air  of  penitent  eagerness  to  atone  for 
past  misdeeds  was  admirable. 

They  rode  hard,  and  crossed  the  river  before  making 
their  first  camp.  The  next  day  they  covered  sixty 
miles,  reaching  a  station  established  by  Inspector 
Egerton  on  the  way  over,  where  they  found  fresh 
horses.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  they  camped 
within  thirty  miles  of  Fort  Enterprise. 

Ambrose  could  never  afterward  think  of  these 
days  without  an  inward  shudder.  Pain  angered 
him.  Outwardly  he  looked  the  hard  and  reckless 
character  they  thought  him,  because  his  sensibilities 
were  raw  and  quivering.  The  dog  knew.  He  was  free 
to  move  about ;  he  was  well  fed  and  freshly  clothed, 
and  the  policemen  acted  towards  him  with  a  disin- 
terestedness so  scrupulous  it  was  almost  like  kindness. 
Nevertheless,  Ambrose  felt  their  belief  in  his  guilt 
like  a  hunchback  feels  the  difference  in  the  world's 
glance.    In  his  moments  of  blackest  discouragement 
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*  the  suggestion  flitted  oddly  through  his  brain  that 
maybe  he  was  guilty  of  all  these  preposterous 
crimes. 

If  this  were  not  enough,  once  he  heard  them  dis- 
cussing his  case.  He  was  lying  in  a  tent,  and  there 
was  a  little  group  of  troopers  at  the  door,  smoking. 
They  thought  he  was  asleep. 

He  iieard  EmsUe  say,  "  Doane  looks  like  a  decent- 
enough  head,  doesn't  he?  Shows  you  never  can 
tell." 

"  The  worst  criminals  are  always  a  decent-looking 
sort,"  said  another.  "That's  why  they're  dan- 
gerous." 

"  By  gad  1 "  said  a  third,  "  when  you  think  of  all 
he's  responsible  for,  even  if  he  didn't  do  it  with  his 
own  hands — ^arson,  robbery,  murder — ^think  what 
that  girl  at  Enterprise  has  been  through — ^by  gad  * 
hanging's  too  good  for  him  t  " 

"  Any  man  that  would  lower  himself  to  rouse  t 
passions  of  the  Indians  against  his  own  kind,  he  isi ' . 
worth  the  name  of  white  man  I  " 

"  The  worst  of  it  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  Doane 
will  repair  the  damage.  He's  put  back  the  white 
man's  work  in  this  country  twenty  years." 

Ambrose  rolled  over  and  covered  his  head  with  his 
arms.  These  were  honest  men  who  spoke,  men  he 
would  have  chosen  for  friends. 

Next  morning  he  showed  no  rAga,  except  perhaps 
an  added  suUenness.  Nevertheless  he  had  received 
a  hurt  that  would  never  altogether  heal  while  he  lived. 
No  matter  how  swift  rehabilitation  might  follow,  after 
an  experience  like  this  a  man  could  never  have  the 
same  frank  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth. 

It  was  a  point  of  pride  with  him  to  be  a  model 
prisoner.  He  gave  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  and 
during  the  whole  journey  made  but  one  request.  That 
was  at  the  last  spell  before  reaching  the  Fort.  He 
asked  for  a  razor.  Colina  might  scorn  him  like  the 
others,  but  she  should  not  see  hun  looking  like  a  tramp. 
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Immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  Fort  Enterprise 
John  Caviller,  in  his  capacity  as  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
held  a  hearing  in  the  police  room  in  the  quarters. 
Caviller's  health  was  largely  restored,  but  the  old 
assurance  was  lacking ;  perh  ps  he  would  never  be 
quite  the  same  man  again.  He  was  prompted  by 
Gordon  Strange.  Colina  was  not  present.  Ambrose 
had  not  seen  her  upon  landing. 

The  hearing  was  merely  a  perfunctory  affair.  All 
the  prisoners  were  remanded  to  Prince  George  for 
trial.  Ambrose  galliered  from  the  talk  that  reached 
his  ears  that  it  was  intended  to  send  everybody, 
prisoners  and  witnesses,  including  Cordon  Strange, 
Caviller  and  Colina,  up  the  river  next  day  in  the 
launch  and  a  scow.  To  travel  seven  days  in  her  sight 
a  prisoner — he  wondered  if  there  were  any  dregs  of 
bitterness  remaining  in  the  cup  after  this. 

They  gave  Ambrose  the  jail  to  himself.  This  was  a 
little  log  shack  behind  the  quarters  with  iron-bound 
door  and  barred  window.  To  him  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  came  Inspector  Egerton,  moved  by  his 
sense  of  duty.  He  officially  informed  Ambrose  that 
he  was  to  be  taken  up  the  river  next  morning. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  want  ?  "  he  asked  stiffly. 

"  I  left  a  friend  here,"  Ambrose  said  with  a 
bitter  smile.    "  I'd  like  to  see  him  if  he's  willing  to 


come. 


Whom  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Simon  Crampierre." 

The  Inspector  looked  grave.  "  He's  under  arrest," 
he  said.     "  I  can't  let  you  communicate." 

"  Can  I  see  his  son,  then,  Germain  Crampierre  ?  " 

"  Sorry.    He's  on  parole." 

Ambrose  had  been  counting  on  this  more  than  he 
knew,  to  talk  with  some  man,  even  a  breed,  who 
believed  in  him.  It  is  a  necessity  of  our  natures 
under  trial.  To  deny  it  was  like  robbing  him  of  his 
last  hope.  Some  power  of  endurance  suddeniy 
snapped  within  him. 
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"  What  do  you  want  to  come  here  for  ?  "  he  cried 
in  a  breaking  voice.  "  To  torture  me  ?  Must  I  be 
surrounded  day  and  night  only  by  those  who  think 
me  a  murderer  ?  For  God's  sake  get  the  thing  over 
with  1  Take  me  to  town  and  hang  me,  if  that's  what 
you  want.  A  month  of  this  and  I'd  be  a  gibbering 
idiot  anyway." 

The  ring  of  honest  pain  in  this  aroused  dim  com- 
punctions in  the  admirable  little  Colonel.  He  twisted 
his  big  moustache  uncomfortably.  "  I'm  sure  I've 
done  what  I  coald  for  you,"  he  said. 

"  Everything  except  let  me  alone,"  cried  Ambrose. 
**  For  God's  sake  go  away  and  let  me  be  1 "  He 
flung  himself  face  downward  on  his  cot. 

Inspector  Egerton  withdrew  stiffly. 

Ambrose  lay  with  his  head  in  his  arms  and  let  his 
shaking  nerves  quiet  down.  A  fit  of  the  blackest 
despair  succeed  id.  To  his  other  troubles  he  now 
added  hot  shame — ^that  he  had  broken  down  before 
his  enemy.  It  seemed  to  him  in  the  retrospect  that 
he  had  raved  like  a  guilty  man.  He  foresaw  weeks 
and  weeks  of  this  yet  to  come  with  fresh  humiliations 
daily  and  added  pain.  If  he  gave  way  already,  what 
would  become  of  him  in  the  end  ?  How  could  he 
hope  to  keep  his  manhood  ?  A  blank  terror  faced 
him. 

The  sound  of  the  key  in  the  lock  brought  him 
springing  to  his  feet.  None  of  them  buould  see  him 
weaken  again.  With  trembling  hands  he  put  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth  and  lighted  it  nonchalantly. 

It  was  Emslie  with  his  supper. 

"  Playing  waiter,  eh  ?  "  drawled  Ambrose.  "  You 
feUows  have  to  be  everything,  from  grooms  to 
chambermaids,  don't  you  ?  " 

Young  Emslie  stared,  and  grew  red.  "  What's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  "  he  demanded. 

**  A  man  must  have  a  little  entertainment,"  said 
Ambrose.  "  I'm  forced  to  get  it  out  of  you.  You 
don't  know  how  funny  you  are,  Emslie." 
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"  You'd  best  be  civU,"  growled  the  policeman. 

"Why?"  drawled  Ambrose.  "You've  got  to 
keep  a  hold  on  yourself  whatever  I  say  to  you.  It's 
regulations.  Man  to  man  I  could  lick  you  with 
ease." 

"  By  gad I  "  began  Emslie.     Very  red  in  the 

face,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out,  slanuning 
the  door. 

Ambrose  laughed,  and  felt  a  little  better.  Only 
by  allowing  his  bitter  pain  some  such  outlet  was  he 
able  to  endure  it. 

Disregarding  rhe  supper,  he  strode  up  and  doMm 
his  prison,  planning  in  his  despair  how  he  would 
harden  himself  to  steel.  No  longer  would  he  sufter 
in  silence.  To  the  last  hour  he'd  swagger  and  jeer. 
These  redcoats  were  stiif-necked  and  dull-witted; 
he  could  have  rare  fun  with  them.  He  saw  himself 
in  the  courtroom  keeping  the  crowd  in  a  roar  with 
his  outrageous  jibes.  And,  if  at  the  last  he  swung, 
he'd  step  off  with  a  jest  that  would  live  ir  history  ! 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock  again.  He  swung 
round  ready  with  an  insult  for  his  jailer. 

Colina  stood  in  the  doorway. 
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THE  light  was  behind  Colina,  and  Ambrose 
could  not  at  first  read  her  expression.  There, 
was  something  changed  in  her  aspect ;  her 
chin  was  not  carried  so  high.  She  was  wearing  a 
nlain  blue  linen  dress,  and  her  hair  was  done  low 
Sver  her  ears.  Colina  was  one  of  the  women  who 
unconsciously  dress  to  suit  their  moods.  She  looked 
different  now,  but  she  was  indisputably  Colina. 

The  sight  of  her  dear  shape  caused  him  the  same 
dd  shock  of  astonishment.  All  the  blood  seemed  to 
forsake  his  heart ;  he  put  a  hand  »«»»?.«*. the  w^ 
behind  him  for  support.  He  presently  distmguMhed 
changes  in  her  face  also.  It  bore  the  marks  of  sleep- 
SsS  and  suffering.  Pride  stUl  made  her  eyes 
reticent  and  cold,  but  the  old  outrageous  wrogMce 
was  gone.  In  the  wave  of  tenderness  for  her  that 
engulfed  him  he  clean  forgot  the  self-pleasmg  defiance 
he  had  imagined  for  himself,  forgot  his  desperate 
situation,  forgot  everything  but  her. 

He  was  unable  to  speak,  and  Colma  did  not  imme- 
diately offer  to.  She  stood  a  step  inside  the  door, 
with  her  hand  on  the  back  of  the  one  chair  the  room 
contained.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down.  It  was 
Emslie  who  broke  the  silence.  ^.  „       u  j 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  stay  ?  "  he  respectfully  asked 

She  raised  grave  eyes  to  Ambrose.  "Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  "  she  asked  evenly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ambrose  breathlessly. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  said  to  Emshe: 
'*  Please  wait  outside." 
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Ambrose's  heart  leapt  up.  No  sooner  had  the 
door  dosed  behind  Emslie  than,  forgetting  every- 
thuig,  it  burst  its  bonds.  "  Colina  I  How  good  of 
you  to  come  f  It  makes  me  so  happy  to  see  you  I  If 
you  knew  how  I  had  hungered  and  thirsted  for  a 
sight  of  you  1  How  charming  you  look  in  that  dress  I 
Your  hair  is  done  differently,  too.  I  swear  it  is  like 
the  Sim  s'rning  in  here.  You  look  tired.  Sit  down. 
Have  some  tea.  What  a  fool  I  ami  You  don't 
want  to  eat  in  a  jail,  do  you  ?  " 

Her  eyes  widened  with  amazement  at  his  outburst. 
She  shrank  from  him. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "  I'm  not  going  to 
touch  you— a  jail-bird!  I'm  not  fooling  myself. 
.  I  know  how  you  feel  towards  me.  I  can't  help  it. 
If  you  knew  how  I  had  been  bottled  up  1  I  must 
speak  to  someone  or  go  clean  off  my  head.  It  makes 
me  forget,  just  to  see  you.  Ah,  it  was  good  of  you 
to  come  I " 

"  I  am  visiting  all  the  prisoners,"  Colina  was  careful 
to  explain,  "and  getting  them  what  they  need 
for  the  journey  to-morrow." 

It  pulled  him  up  short.  He  glanced  at  her  with 
an  odd  smile,  tender,  bitter  and  grim.  "  Charity  I  " 
he  murmured.  "Thanks,  I  have  plenty  of  warm 
clothes  and  so  forth." 

Colina  bit  her  lip.  There  was  a  silence.  He  gazed 
at  her  hungrily.  She  was  so  dear  to  him,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  otherwise  than  tender. 

"  Just  the  same,  it  was  mighty  good  of  you  to 
come,"  he  said. 

"You  said  there  was  something  I  could  do  for 
you,"  she  murmured. 
"  Please  sit  down." 

She  did  so.  „ 

"  I  don't  want  to  beg  any  pers'^nai  lavours^  he 
said.  "There  is  something  you  might  do  for  the 
sake  of  justice."  .    .  «  .. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  she  said.    "  What  is  it  ? 
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**  Let  me  have  a  little  (nide,  too,"  he  said, 
isn't  easy  to  ask  .favours  of  your  enemies.  I 
surrounded  by  those  who  hate  me  and  believe  me 
guilty.  Naturally  I  stand  as  much  chance  of  a  fair 
trial  as  a  spy  in  wartime.  I'm  just  beginning  to 
understand  that.  At  first  I  thought  as  long  as  one's 
conscience  was  clear  nothing  could  happen." 

**  What  is  it  I  can  do  ?  "  she  asked  again. 

"  I  am  taking  for  granted  you  would  like  to  see  me 
get  off,"  Ambrose  went  on.  "  Admitting  that — ^that 
the  old  feeling  is  dead,  and  all  that,  stiU  it  can't  be 
exactly  pleasant  for  you  to  feel  that  you  once  felt 
that  way  towards  a  murderer  and  a  traitor " 

"  Please,  please  1 "  murmured  Colina. 

**  You  see  you  have  a  motive  for  helping  me," 
Ambrose  insisted.  "  I  thought  first  of  Simon  Gram- 
pierre.  He's  under  arrest.  Then  I  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  see  Germain,  his  son.  The  Inspector 
wouldn't  have  it.  I  gave  up  hope  after  that.  But 
the  sight  of  you  makes  me  want  to  defend  mysdf 
still.  I  thought  maybe  you  would  have  a  note 
earned  to  Germain  for  me." 

"  Certainly,"  she  said. 

"  You  shall  read  it,"  he  said  eagerly,  "  so  you  can 
satisfy  yourself  there's  nothing  treasonable." 

She  made  a  deprecating  gesture. 

"  I'll  write  it  at  once,"  he  said.  He  carried  the 
tray  to  the  bed.    Colina  gave  him  the  chair. 

"They  let  me  have  writing  materials,"  Ambrose 
went  on  with  a  rueful  smile.  "  I  think  they  hope 
I  may  write  out  a  confession  some  night." 

To  Germain  Grampierre  he  wrote  a  plain  brief 
account  of  Nesis,  and  made  clear  what  a  desperate 
need  he  had  of  finding  her. 

"  WiU  you  read  it  ?  "  he  asked  Colma. 

She  shook  her  head.  He  handed  it  to  her  unsealed, 
and  she  thrust  it  in  her  dress. 

I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,"   he  said, 
trying  to  keep  up  the  reasonable  air.    "  How  pretty 
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Sirhairlooksthatway !"  headdedinconaequentiaUy. 
e  words  were  surprised  out  of  him.  ,     ,    . 

She  txmied  abruptly.    It  was  beginnmg  to  be  dwk 
in  the  shack,  and  he  could  no  longer  see  mto  her 

face* 

Her  movement  was  too  much  for  his  self-control. 

"  Ah,  must  you  go  ?  "  he  cried  sharply.   "  Another 
minute  or  two  I    It  will  be  dreadful  here  after  you  ve 

gonel" 

"  What's  the  use  ?  "  she  whispered.  ^^ 

"True,"  he  said  harshly.-    "What's  the  use? 

He  turned  his  back  on  her.   "  Good  night,  and  thank 

you.  ,       it  T    »*. 

She  lingered,  hand  upon  the  door-latch.        isn  t 

there— isn't  there  something  else  I  can  do  ?      she 

"  No,  thank  you." 

Still  she  stayed.  "You  haven't  touched  your 
supper,"  she  said  in  a  small  voice.  "  Mayn't  I— send 
you  something  from  the  house  ?  " 

"  No  1 "  he  cried  swiftly.  "  Not  your  pity— nor 
your  charity  either ! "  ,      ,  j  u 

Colina  fumbled  weakly  with  the  latch— and  her 

hand  dropped  from  it.  .,,,..  t       .4. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  ?  "  he  cned  sharply.  I  can  t 
stand  it.  I  know  you  hate  me.  I  tell  myself  that 
every  minute.  Be  honest  and  show  you  hate  me, 
not  act  sorry  1 " 

"  I  do  not  hate  you,"  she  whispered. 

He  faced  her  with  a  kind  of  terror  in  his  eyes. 
"  For  God's  ^ake,  go  I  "  he  cried.  "  You're  bmldmg 
up  a  hope  in  me ;  it  will  kill  me  if  it  comes  to  nothing  I 
I  can't  stand  any  more.    Go  1 " 

His  amazed  eyes  beheld  her  come  f altermgly  towards 
him,  reaching  out  her  hands. 

"  Ambrose— I— I  can't  I  "  she  whispered. 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Colina  broke  into  a  Uttle  tempest  of  weeping,  and 
dung  to  him  like  a  child.    He  held  her  close,  stroking 
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her  hair  and  murmuring  clumsy,  broken  phrasee  of 
comfort. 

"Don't I  My  dear  love,  don't  grieve  lo.  It'i 
all  right  now  1    I  can't  bear  to  have  you  hurt  I  " 

"  I  love  you,"  she  sobbed.  "  I  have  never  stopped 
loving  you.  It  was  something  outside  of  me  that 
persuaded  me  to  hate  you.  I've  been  living  in  a 
hell  since  that  night.  .  .  .  And  to  find  you  like 
this  1  Nothing  to  eat  but  bread  and  salt  pork ! 
Every  word  you  said  was  like  a  knife  in  my  brerst. 
And  not  a  single  word  of  reproach  I  " 

"  There  1 "  he  said,  trying  to  laup»'.  "  You  didn't 
put  me  here." 

She  finally  lifted  a  tear-stained  xse.  Clinging  to 
his  shoulders  and  searching  his  eyeL.  she  said :  "  Swear 
to  me  that  you  are  innocent,  and  I'll  never  have 
another  doubt." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No  more  swearing  1 "  he  said. 
**  If  you  let  yourself  be  persuaded  by  the  sound  of 
the  words,  as  soon  as  you  left  me  and  heard  the 
others  you'd  doubt  me  again.  It's  got  to  come  from 
th  •  inside.   Words  don't  signify." 

^>lina  hung  her  head.  "You're  right,"  she  said, 
in  a  humbled  voice.  "  I  guess  I  just  wanted  an  excuse 
to  save  my  pride.  I  do  believe  in  you — ^with  my 
whole  heart.  I  never  really  doubted  you.  I  was 
ashamed,  afraid,  I  don't  know  what.  I  was  a 
oowisird.  But  I  suffered  for  it — every  night.  Do  you 
despise  me  ?  " 

He  laughed  from  a  light  breast.  "  Despise  you  ? 
That's  fimny !  It  was  natural.  A  damnable  com- 
bination of  circumstances.     I  never  blamed  you." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  moments.  She  looked 
up  to  find  him  smiling  oddly. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Nothing  much,"  he  said.  "I  was  thinking. 
Human  beings  are  sort  of  elastic,  aren't  they? 
After  all  I've  been  through  the  last  few  days — ^you 
don't    knowl    And    then    this  I    You    dear    (met 
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ItH  a  wonder  the  rfiock  didn*t  UU  roe;  but  1  fed 
fine.    Ju«t  peaceful.    I  don't  caie  what  happens 

»ow!"  ,       ,     ,_ 

It  was  Colina's  turn  to  lavish  her  pent-up  tender- 

M  upon  him  then. 

After  awhile  she  disengaged  herself  from  his  arms. 

They  wiU  wonder  what  makes  me  stay  so  long,  she 
murmured.  "  And  my  eyes  are  red.  Emslie  wiB  see 
when  I  go  out."  ., 

Ambrose  poured  out  water  in  his  basm.  Dabble 
your  eyes  in  this,"  he  said.  "  When  you're  ready 
to  go  rU  call  EmsUe  in.  Coming  in  from  the  hght  he 
won't  notice  anything.    You  can  sUp  out  ahead  of 

him.  _,     , . 

Colina  bathed  her  face  as  he  suggested.  Catchmg 
each  other's  eyes,  they  blushed  and  laughed.  ^^ 

**  We  must  decide  quickly  what  we're  going  to  do, 

ri:>  said  hastily. 

"  First  read  that  letter,"  said  Ambrose. 

She  read  it,  leaning  back  against  his  shoulder. 

"A  woman,"   she  said,  in  a  changed  voice,  ^ 

straightened  up.    She  read  further.    "She  hdped 

you  escape."    Colina  turned  and  faced  him.       »ne 

believed  in  you,  eh  ?  "  she  said,  her  Up  beginnmg  to 

curl.  ^  ,.  „   , 

Ambrose's   heart   sank.    "  Now,   Cohna he 

b<^.    "  Why,  she  never  thought  anything  about 

it." 

Colina  consulted  the  letter  again.    "  She  ran  away 
with  you,"  she  cried  accusingly. 

"  Followed  me,"  corrected  Ambrose. 

"  She  was  in  love  with  you,"  Colina's  voice  rang 

bitterly.  ,       •,    « »  u 

"Are  you  beginning  to  doubt  me  already i  ne 
cried  aghast.  "  Be  reasonable.  You  know  how  it  is 
with  these  native  girls.  The  sight  of  a  white  man 
hypnotises  them.  You  can't  have  lived  here  without 
sedo^it — do  you  blame  me  f(«  that  t " 
She  paid  no  attention  to  the  question.    Strugghng 
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to  comuuind  hendf,  ske  said,  "  Axumet  me  one  quel- 
tiori.    It  IS  my  ri|^t.    Did  you  ever  kiss  her  ?  " 

Ambrose  groaned  in  spirit  and  cast  round  in  hit 
mind  how  to  answer. 

"  You  hesitate,"  cried  Colina,  suddenly  beside 
herself.  "  You  did— ah  !  horrible  I  "  She  violently 
scrubbed  her  own  lips  with  the  back  of  her  hand.  "  A 
brown  girl — a  tepee-dweller — a.  savage — ^ugh  I  That's 
what  men  are !  " 

An  honest  anger  nerved  Ambrose.  He  roughly 
seized  her  wrists.  '  Listen,"  he  commanded  in  a  tone 
that  silenced  her.  "  As  I  bade  her  good-bye  on  the 
shore  she  asked  me  to.  She  had  just  risked  death  to 
get  iltae  out,  remember — worse  than  death,  pe^haps.^ 
What  should  I  have  done  ?    Answer  me  that.' 

Colina  refused  to  meet  the  quration.  Her  assunm- 
tion  of  indifference  was  very  painful  to  s  ■.  Sh*'  vas 
not  beautiful  then.  "  Don't  ask  me,"  le  sai<  ith 
a  sneer.  "  I  suppose  men  understand  buch  woiaen — 
I  cannot." 

Ambrose  turned  away  with  a  heipless  gesture. 
Colina  moved  haughtily  towards  the  door.  Withm 
ten  minutes  their  wonderful  happiness  h;  <\  been  bom 
and  strangled  again. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  will  want  to  sen- .  my  1  t«r 
now,"  Ambrose  said  wit^i  a  sinking  heart. 

Colina  blushed  with  shame,  but  she  would  not    -t 
him  see  it.    "  Certain] v"  she  said    oh! 
has  *his  to  do  with  a  question  of  justic  ^  ? 

Ambrose,  sore  and  i  di^ant,  would  n 
more  overtures.     "  There's  a  postscrip 
he  said  coldly,  exttudirg  his  hand  for  tht 

"  I  cannot  wait  for  you    co   write  it. 
"Tell  me.    I  wiU  adc  Amy    'f." 

"  I  think  it  Ukely,     Ambr    *> 
— Colina  winced  at  til    ,auuut 
spirited  away  from  the  Kak'SR  v 
other  villages,  one  on  Buff.* 
lake,  about  sixty  miles  up 
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mnKe  any 
•      add," 

^  said.- 


"tha    Nesis" 
alt: — "  has  been. 


There  are  two- 
.d  one  on  Kakisa-^ 
kisa  river.    They 
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brought  her  up  r  he  river  /ith  me,  80  it  u  hardly  Ukdy 
•h<  WM  sent  down  to  7  'jffalo  Uke,  I  thin  '  ^He's  at 
K»idsa  lake— if      a's  a      e." 

Colina  b  wed.     "  I  v  II  tell    rermain  Grai  ipierre," 
rfie  said.       'er  hari  rose  to  the    oor. 

AonbroseV   heai     failed   him      "  Ah,   Colina,"    he 
crie*!  reproachfully  and  imploringly. 

She  s!  pped  out  v/ithout  answering. 

Ambrose  flung  himself  on  his  bed  and  cursed  fa  " 
again.     He  was  not  experienced   enough  calist 

that  tins  was  not  necessarily  a  fatal  break      All  night 
he  tried  to  steel  his  heart  ag  inst  fate 
Ccdiria.     It    was   harder   now.     It    -va^ 
wretched  Arabrose  that  faced  the  dt.  vn. 

iVhiie   t       s  still  early  EmsHe  p   ^'H  bin       note 
through   th      window.    Ambrose    k.  t  nd- 

writing,  and  Lv>re  it  open  with  trembli   ^  m  ^e. 


ar 


against 
itterly 


•'  M>  dear  love  "  (he  read),— 

'*  T   was   hateful.     It   wa     th     ./"^anest   kind   of 

edbusy.     I  was  furious  at  he;        »usr  ,he  helped  you 

it  th    time  when  I  was  on  th        le  of  your  enemies. 

ive  been  suffering  torments  all  night.     Forgive  me. 

1  am  going  to  find  Nesis  myself.     That  is  the  only 


vr&y  I  can  make  up  for  everyt'   ng. 


I  love  you. 
"  COUNA." 


^ 


CHAPTER  XXI 


COLINA's  ENTEBPBISi: 

UPON  leaving  Ambrose  Colina  despatched  his 
letter  across  the  river  by  Michel  Trudeau. 
She  then  dressed  for  dinner.  To-night  was 
to  be  an  occasion,  for  besides  Inspector  Egerton 
they  had  Duncan  Seton,  inspector  of  company, 
posts,  and  his  wife.  The  Setons  had  come  down  with 
the  police.  Seton  was  to  run  the  post  at  Fort  Enter- 
prise while  John  Gaviller  and  Gordon  Strange  were 
absent  at  the  trials. 

Colina,  buoyed  up  with  anger,  dressed  with  care. 
She  saw  herself  self-possessed  and  queenly  at  the 
foot  of  her  own  table — a  favourite  picture  of 
herself.  Nevertheless  the  reaction  was  swiftly  setting 
in.  She  couldn't  help  having  a  generous  heart, 
nor  could  she  put  away  the  picture  of  Ambrose  and 
his  miserable  untasted  supper.  At  the  last  moment 
her  courage  failed  her.  She  knew  the  conversation 
would  have  to  do  solely  with  the  comuig  trials. 
She  knew  Inspector  Egerton's  style  in  dealing  with' 
Ambrose.  She  could  not  face  it.  She  sent  down- 
stairs the  time-honoured  excuse  of  young  ladies,  and, 
tearing  off  her  finery,  flimg  herself,  like  Ambrose, 
on  her  bed. 

She  passed  a  worse  night  than  he,  for,  while  the 
man  accused  Fate,  she  had  to  accuse  herself.  Colina 
was  nothing  if  not  whole-hearted ;  coward  was  the 
gentlest  of  the  names  she  called  herself.  More  than 
once  she  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  out  of  the  house, 
and,  regardless  of  consequences,  imploring  Ambrose's 
forgiveness  through  the  window  of  his  celL  However, 
after  midnight,  a  way  out  of  her  coil  suggested  itself 
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Uke  a  star  shining  out.  She  slept  for  a  peaceful 
hour. 

Long  before  dawn  she  arose  and  awakened  her 
maid.  This  was  Cora,  a  stolid  Cree  half-breed, 
doggedly  devoted  to  her  mistress,  and  accustomed 
to  receiving  her  impulsive,  orders  like  inscrutable 
commands  from  Heaven.  Upon  being  notified, 
therefore,  that  they  were  about  to  set  off  on  a  long 
journey  overland  instead  of  by  the  launch,  she  set 
to  work  to  get  ready  without  surprise  or  question. 

Colina  wrote  the  letter  to  Ambrose,  and  another 
to  her  father.  The  latter  was  a  little  masterpiece  of 
casualness,  designed  to  prevent  pursuit,  if  that  were 
possible.  She  knew  that  they  dared  not  wait 
another  day  before  starting  upstream  in  the  launch. 

**  Dear  Fatheb, — ^I  have  heard  a  rumour  of  new 
evidence  bearing  on  the  trials.  It's  not  worth  while 
telling  Inspector  Egerton  and  delaying  everything, 
because  I'm  not  sure  of  anything.  I'm  off  to  investi- 
gate for  myself.  I'm  taking  Cora,  and  shall  have  a 
couple  of  reliable  men  with  me,  so  there's  no  occasion 
to  worry.  You  mi  .t  not  attempt  to  wait  for  me, 
of  course.  If  I  secure  any  information  worth  while 
Mr.  Seton  will  find  a  way  to  send  me  out  with  it. 
If  I  do  not,  why  I'm  not  an  essential  witness  at  the 
trials,  and,  of  course,  I'll  be  all  right  here  with  the 
Setons  until  you  get  back. 

"  Affectionately, 

»  COUNA." 


b 
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She  left  the  letters  with  the  cook,  giving  precise 
instructions  for  their  delivery.  That  to  her  father 
was  not  to  be  handed  over  until  her  absence  from 
the  house  should  be  discovered.  Nothing  was  to 
be  said  about  the  other  letter. 

The  two  girls  saddled  Ginger  and  the  next  best 
horse  in  the  stable  for  Cora  to  ride,  and  took  a  third 
horse  with  a  pack  saddle  for  their  baggage.    They 


lowed  across  the  rivw,  making  the  hones  swim  in 
the  wake  of  the  boat.  On  the  other  side  they  set 
off  forthwith  on  the  Kakisa  trail.  Colina  had  decided 
that  it  would  be  waste  of  precious  time  to  turn  aside 
tc  the  Grampierres'.  Whether  Germain  started  before 
or  after  her,  she  could  find  him  on  the  way.  That  he 
would  start  for  the  Kakisa  river  this  morning  she  had 
no  doubt.  When  they  had  ridden  a  couple  of  miles 
Cora  pointed  out  t6  her  where  the  tracks  of  four  horses 
struck  into  the  trail.    They  were  just  ahead,  she  said. 

They  came  upon  Germain  Grampierre  and  his 
brother  Georges  making  their  first  spell  by  the  trail. 
Great  was  their  astonishment  upon  hearing  Colina 
announce  her  intentions.  Germain  used  all  the 
obvious  arguments  to  turn  her  back,  and  Colina 
smilingly  overruled  them.  He  was  openly  in  awe 
of  her,  and,  of  course,  in  the  end  she  had  her  way, 
and  they  rode  on  together,  Germain  shaking  his 
head  with  secret  misgivings. 

They  pushed  their  horses  to  the  utmost,  ever  urged 
on  by  Colina,  who  could  not  know  what  might  be 
behind  them.  But  she  knew  they  rode  the  best 
horses  to  be  had  at  Enterprise.  They  reached  the 
Kakisa  river  on  the  third  day  without  any  surprise 
from  the  rear.  They  found  that  the  main  oody  of  the 
Kakisas  had  been  brought  back  to  their  village  here, 
where  they  were  pursuing  their  usual  avocations 
under  the  eye  of  the  police  encamped  on  the  terrace 
aroimd  the  shack. 

Colina  immediately  addressed  herself  to  police 
headquarters.  She  had  remarked  Sergeant  Plaskett 
on  his  arrival  at  Fort  Enterprise  ;  a  typical  mounted 
policeman,  and  a  fine  figure  of  a  young  man  to  boot, 
tall,  lean,  deep-chested,  deep-eyed— a  dependable 
man.  She  approached  him  with  confidence.  The 
sight  of  her  astonished,  confused,  and  charmed  him, 
as  she  meant  it  should.    He  was  only  a  man. 

But  as  she  told  her  story  he  stiffened  into  the 
policeman.     "Sorry,"  he  said  uncomfortably.    "I 
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have  explicit  orders  from  Inspector  Egerton  not  to 
allow  any  communication  between  these  people 
here  and  the  other  branches  of  the  tribe." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Colina. 

Plaskett  shrugged  deprecatingly.  "  Not  for  me  to 
say.  I  can  guess,  perhaps.  It's  not  possible  to  lock 
them  all  up,  but  these  people  are  under  arrest  just 
the  same.  I  must  keep  the  disaffected  from  mirgling 
with  the  loyal." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Colma,  "  but  you  can  give 
me  a  policeman  to  go  up  the  river  with  me  and  make 

a  search." 

He  shook  his  head  regretfully  but  firmly.  "In- 
spector Egerton  ordered  me  to  leave  the  up-river 
people  alone,"  he  said.  "  The  coming  of  a  policeman 
would  throw  them  into  excitement.  No  one  can 
say  what  they  might  do.    I  can't  take  the  respon- 

sibiUty." 

Colina  shrugged.  "Then  the  Grampierres  and  I 
must  go  by  ourselves,"  she  said. 

Plaskett  became  even  stifler  and  more  uncomfort- 
able. "  Germain  Grampierre  and  his  brother  had  no 
business  to  leave  home,"  he  said.  "  By  their  own 
confessions  they  are  implicated  in  the  raid  on  the 
Company's  flour  mill.  They  were  told  that  if  they 
remained  at  home  they  would  not  be  molested. 
But  if  they  attempted  to  escape  they  would  imme- 
diately be  arrested." 

"  They're  not  trying  to  escape  1 "  cried  Colina. 

•*  I  don't  believe  they  are,"  said  Plaskett.  "  But 
I've  got  to  send  them  home.   Orders  are  orders." 

This  is  no  argimient  to  use  with  a  yoimg  woman 
whose  blood  is  up.  "  Don't  you  recognise  anything 
but  orders?"  she  cried.  "Inspector  Egerton  is 
hundreds  of  miles  away  by  this  time.  Are  you  going 
to  wait  for  his  orders  before  you  act  ?  " 

Plaskett's  position  was  not  au  enviable  one.  "  When 
anything  new  comes  up  I  have  to  act  for  myself,"  he 
explained  stiffly.    "  The  story  about  this  gurl  is  not 
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new.  During  the  past  week  I  have  examined  every 
principal  man  in  the  tribe  and  many  of  the  women. 
I  have  not  found  any  clue  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
person.  Moreover,  every  man  has  testified  in  un- 
mistakable signs  that  Ambrose  Doane  was  not  only 
at  large  while  he  was  with  them,  but  that  he  directed 
all  their  movements." 

"  They  have  been  told  that  by  saying  this  they  can 
save  themselves,"  said  Colina. 

"  Possibly,"  said  Plaskett,  "  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  among  so  many  there  is  not  one  who  would 
betray  himself." 

For  half  an  hour  they  had  it  out  back  and  forth 
without  making  any  progress.  Plaskett  used  all  of 
a  man's  argmnents  to  persuade  her  to  return  to 
Enterprise.  Colina,  seeing  that  she  was  getting 
nowhere,  finally  feigned  to  submit.  She  obtained 
his  permission  to  go  among  the  Indians  by  herself, 
in  the  hope  they  might  tell  her  something  they  were 
afraid  to  tell  the  poUce. 

Accompanied  by  Cora  she  went  from  tepee  to  tepee. 
The  Kakisas  showed  themselves  awed  by  her  con- 
descension, but  still  incommimicative.  She  was 
Caviller's  daughter.  The  place  of  honour  by  the 
fire  was  made  for  her,  tea  hastily  warmed  up,  and 
doubtful  Indian  delicacies  produced.  But  she  learned 
nothing.  At  any  mention  of  the  names  Ambrose 
Doane  or  Nesis  a  subtle,  walled  look  crept  into  their 
eyes  and  they  became  unaccountably  stupid. 

She  was  about  to  give  up  this  line  of  inquiry,  when, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  nearest  tepee,  she  came 
upon  a  girl  engaged  in  dressing  a  moose-hide  stretched 
upon  a  great  frame.  There  were  no  other  Indians 
near.   Colina  resolved  upon  a  last  attempt. 

It  was  a  fat  girl  with  a  peculiarly  good-humoured 
expression.  She  evinced  no  awe  at  Colina's  approach, 
but  an  unaffected  delight.  Her  name  was  Mai^a,  she 
said.  Colina,  obeying  an  inward  suggestion,  sent 
Cora  back  to  the  Grampierres,  and  sat  down  beside 
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Ifarya,  detennined  to  take  plenty  of  time  to  establish 
friendly  relations. 

This  was  not  difficult.  The  plump,  copper-skinned 
maiden  was  overjoyed  by  the  opportunity  to  exammc 
anything  so  wonderful  as  a  white  girl  at  close  range. 
No  part  of  Colina's  person  or  attire  escaped  her 
scrutiny.  Marya  stroked  her  with  a  soft  crooning. 
The  fastidious  Colina  bore  it  smiling.  At  the  throat 
of  her  v,aist  Colina  was  wearing  a  topaz  pin,  to 
which  the  Indian  girl's  eyes  ever  returned,  dazzled. 
CoUna  finally  took  it  off,  and  pinned  it  m  Marya  s 
cotton  dress.  Marya  gave  way  to  an  extravagant 
pantomime  of  joy.  Bowing  her  head,  she  seized 
Colina's  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  forehead. 

Meanwhile  they  exchanged  such  simple  remarks 
as  lent  themselves  to  the  medium  of  signs.^  ^"^ 
finally  ventured  to  pronounce  the  name  "  Nesis, 
at  the  same  time  asking  by  a  sign,  which  induded 
the  tepees,  if  she  was  there.  «  ,.     . 

Marya  looked  startled.  She  hesitated,  but  CoUna  s 
hold  was  now  strong  upon  her.  She  shook  her  hwd. 
First  glancing  cautiously  around  to  make  sure  they 
were  not  observed,  she  nodded  in  the  direction  of 
up-river.  By  simple  signs  she  told  Colina  that 
Nesis  was  in  a  village  (crossed  fingers  for  teP«e*X 
beside  a  lake  (a  wide  sweep,  and  an  agitated  Aa^f^f^ 
hand  for  shimmering  water),  and  that  it  could  be 
reached  by  a  journey  with  one  sleep  upon  the  w^. 
(Here  she  paddled  an  imaginary  canoe,  stopped, 
closed  her  eyes,  inclined  her  head  on  her  shoulder, 
and  held  up  one  finger.) 

Colina,  overjoyed,  proceeded  to  further  questions. 
In  the  same  graphic,  simple  way  she  learned  the  story 
of  Ambrose's  unprisonment  and  how  Nesis  got  hun 

"  Come  1 "  she  cried,  extending  her  hand.  "We'll 
see  what  Sergeant  Plaskett  has  to  say  to  this  I 

But  when  Marya  understood  that  she  was  expected 
to  repeat  her  story  to  the  policeman  a  frantic,  ftab- 
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bom  terror  took  possessicm  of  her.  She  gave  CoHna 
to  understand  in  no  iincertain  signs  that  the  Indians 
would  kill  her  if  she  told  the  secret.  Colina,  taking 
into  account  the  pains  they  had  gone  to  to  keep  it, 
could  not  deny  the  danger.  She  ftaally  asked  Marya  ^ 
if  she  would  take  her  (Colina)  to  the  place  where 
Nesis  was.    Marya,  ternfiai,  positively  refused. 

Pulling  off  her  gauntlet,  Colina  displayed  to  Marya 
a  ring  set  with  a  gleaming  opal.  It  was  Marya's, 
she  let  her  understand,  if  she  would  serve  her. 
Marya's  eyes  sickened  with  desire.  She  wavered, 
but  finally  refused  with  a  little  moan.  Terror  was 
stronger  than  cupidity. 

Colina  debated  with  herself.  She  asked  Marya  if 
the  way  to  go  was  by  paddling. 

Marya  shook  her  head.  She  gave  Colina  to  imder- 
stand  that  the  canoes  were  all  tied  up  together  and 
watched  by  the  police.  She  signed  that  the  Kakisas 
had  a  few  horses  up  the  river  a  little  way  that  the 
police  did  not  know  about.  They  stole  out  of  camp 
at  dawn,  caught  a  horse  and  rode  up  the  river. 
Evidently  there  was  regular  travel  between  the  two 
villages.  Colina,  thinking  of  the  policeman's  confident 
belief  that  he  had  intercepted  all  commimications, 
smiled. 

Colina  finally  asked  if  Marya  would  put  her  on  the 
trail  to  the  other  village,  in  exchange  for  the  ring. 
Marya,  after  a  struggle  with  her  fears,  consented, 
stipulating  that  they  must  start  before  dark.  Colina 
understood  from  their  signs  that  the  biggest  opal  ever 
mined  would  not  tempt  Marya  to  wander  in  the  bush 
after  dark. 

Colina  did  some  rapid  thinking.  She  doubted 
whether  Germain  Grampierre,  after  having  been 
warned  by  the  police,  would  go  with  her  to  the  other 
village.  She  quickly  decided  that  she  didn't  want 
him  with  her  anyway,  worthy,  stupid  fellow  that  he 
was.    Yet  he  had  constituted  himself  her  protector, 

nd  he  would  hardly  let  her  go  without  him.    It  did 
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not  promise  to  be  easy  to  hoodwink  both  Plaskett 
and  Grampierre.  What  she  was  going  to  do  when 
she  found  Nesis  Colina  did  not  stop  to  consider. 
The  thing  to  do  was  to  find  the  girl,  and  trust  to  pluck 
and  mother  wit  for  the  rest. 

Colina  finally  thought  she  saw  her  way  clear.  She 
asked  Blarya  if  she  would  meet  her  in  an  hour  on  the 
Enterprise  trail  outside  of  camp.  It  was  now  three 
o'clock. 

Marya,  with  her  eyes  upon  the  opal,  nodded.  She 
gave  Colina  to  understand  that  she  would  be  waitmg 
at  a  place  where  the  trail  crossed  a  stream,  and  climbed 
to  a  little  prairie  with  thick  bushes  around  it. 

Leaving  Marya,  Colina  returned  to  the  police  tents. 
Climb'ng  the  hill»  she  had  the  satisfaction,  upon 
looking  back,  to  see  that  the  Indian  girl  had  forsaken 
her  moose-hide.  The  edge  of  the  bush  was  near  her : 
it  would  not  be  hard  for  her  to  lose  herself.  Simu- 
lating an  air  of  discouragement,  Colina  told  Sergeant 
Plaskett  she  had  learned  nothing  and  signified  her 
willingness  to  return  to  Enterprise. 

"  I'd  start  at  once,"  she  said  suggestively,  "  but 
my  horses  are  tired." 

Plaskett  was  greatly  reli'^ved.  "I'll  furnish  you 
with  fresh  horses,"  he  said  instantly.  "Let  your 
horses  stay  here  and  rest  up.  I'll  send  them  in  with 
the  first  patrol,  and  you  can  then  return  mine." 

This  was  what  Colina  desired.  She  smiled  on  the 
policeman  dazzlingly.  ,  i..       ,. 

Plaskett  sent  a  trooper  for  the  horses,  and  himself 
escorted  Colina  back  to  the  spot  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  where  she  had  ordered  the  Grampierres  and  Cora 
to  wait  for  her. 

She  told  Germain  the  same  story.  The  half-breed, 
who  had  been  interviewed  by  Plaskett  in  the  mean- 
time, was  delighted  by  her  resolve  to  return.  He 
instantly  set  to  work  to  pack  up. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  started  for  home. 
As  they  mounted  the  hill  Plaskett  gallantly  waved 
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his  cap  from  bdcm.  The  bush  swallowed  them. 
Colina  was  thinking :  "  What  shall  I  do  if  she  is 
afraid;  and  doesn't  come  ?  " 

However,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  river,  they 
forded  a  little  brook,  climbed  a  shallow  hill,  and  there, 
true  to  her  agreement,  waited  Marya,  standing  like 
a  statue  beside  the  trail.  Colina,  making  believe  to 
be  greatly  astonished,  dismounted,  and  drew  her 
apart.  Marya,  imderstanding  from  her  glance  of 
intelligence  that  the  others  were  not  in  the  secret, 
gesticulated  vividly  for  their  benefit. 

"  She  tells  me  she  knows  where  Nesis  is  hidden/* 
Colina  said  to  Germain.  "She  says  she  will  take 
me  there." 
**  We  will  go  back,"  said  Germain. 
Colina  shook  her  head.  "  No  need  for  you  to  come 
back,"  she  said.  **  It  will  only  anger  the  policeman. 
You  and  Georges  go  on  home.  I  will  get  a  policeman 
to  go  with  me." 

Gennain  protested,  but  his  secret  desire  was  to 
obey  the  Sergeant's  orders,  and  Colina  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  him.  A  dr  .  'on  of  the 
baggage  was  made  on  the  spot,  and  <  uey  parted. 
Tie  Grampierres  continued  toward  Enterprise,  and 
the  three  girls  turned  back.  Colina  breathed  freely. 
Plaskett  now  believed  that  she  had  gone  home  with 
Germain,  and  Germain  believed  she  had  gone  back 
to  Plaskett. 
.  Marya  had  mounted  on  their  pack-horse.  They  had 
not  gone  far  in  the  trail,  when  she  signified  that  they 
were  to  strike  off  to  the  left. 

Colina  pulled  up.  **  Cora,"  she  said,  "  it's  not  true 
that  I  am  going  to  get  help  from  the  police.  I  mean 
to  go  myself  to  the  other  Indian  village  to  get  the 
girl  I  want.  You  don't  have  to  come.  You  can  ride 
after  Germain,  and  tell  him  I  decided  I  didn't  need 
you." 

**  I  go  wit'  you,"  Cora  said  stolidly. 

Colina  beamed  on  her  handmaiden,  and  offered  her 
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her  hand.  She  was  willing  to  face  the  thing  alone, 
but  it  was  a  comfort  to  have  the  stolid,  dependable 
Cora  at  her  side.  Moreover,  Cora  was  an  admirable 
cook  and  packer.  Colina  was  not  enamoured  of  the 
drudgery  of  camp. 

Mwya  led  the  way  slowly  through  the  trackless 
bush  in  the  general  direction  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
or  south-west.  Colina  guessed  that  they  were  making 
a  wide  detour  around  the  Indian  village.  The  gomg 
was  not  too  difficult,  for  it  was  only  second  growth 
timber,  poplar  and  birch,  with  spruce  in  the  hollows. 
The  original  monarchs  had  been  consumed  by  fire 
many  years  before.  .     ^    a 

They  had  covered,  Colina  guessed,  about  five 
miles,  when  the  sky  showed  ahead  through  the  tree 
trunks,  and  Marya  signed  that  they  were  to  dis- 
mount and  tie  the  horses.  Leading  them  to  the  edge 
of  the  trees,  she  made  them  lie  down. 

They  found  themselves  overlooking  a  grassy 
bottom  similar  to  that  upon  which  the  Kakisa  village 
stood.  The  outer  edge  of  the  meadow  was  skirted 
by  the  brown  flood  of  the  river,  and  trees  hemmed 
it  in  on  either  side.  A  score  of  Indian  ponies  were 
feeding  in  the  grass.  ^,     ^     i  * 

Marya  jf\&de  Colina  understand  that  the  trau  to 
Kakisa  lake  traversed  the  little  plain  below  alongside 
the  river.    She  signified  that  some  men  were  expected 
from  the  upper  village  that  day,  and  that  Colma 
must  wait  where  she  was  until  she  saw  them  pass 
below.    Finally  Marya  pointed  avidly  to  tue  opal  nng. 
Colina  han<1ed  it  over.    The  Indian  girl  slipped 
it  on  her  own  finger,  gazing  at  the  effect  with  a  kmd 
'    of  incredulous  delight.     The  stolid  Cora  looked  on 
disapprovingly.    Suddenly  Marya,  without  so  much 
^  as  a  look  at  her  companions,  scrambled  to  her  feet, 
and  hastened  sUently  away  through  the  trees.    She 
was  clutching  the  ring  finger  with  the  other  hand 
as  if  she  feared  to  lose  it  finger  and  all.  That  was  the 
last  of  Marya. 
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Sun  enough  before  the  sun  went  ^mn  they  mw 
a  party  of  four  Indians  issue  out  on  the  little  plain 
from  the  direction  of  up-river.  Crossing  the  grass 
and  dismounting,  they  turned  their  horses  out  and 
cached  their  saddles  under  the  willows.  Then  they 
proceeded  afoot.  Colina  waited  until  she  was  sure 
there  were  no  more  to  follow ;  then,  mounting,  she 
and  Cora  rode  down  to  the  trail. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  undino  of  nesis 

/  ■  SHE  afternoon  was  waning,  and  Colina,  knowing 
I  she  must  have  covered  nearly  sixty  milM, 
<».  began  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  ahead. 
They  had  had  no  adventures  by  the  way  except  that 
of  sleeping  under  the  stars  without  male  protectors 
near,  in  itself  an  adventure  to  Colina.  Cora  took  it, 
like  everything  else,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Cora  had 
been  raised  on  the  traU.  In  her  impatience  to  arrive 
Colina  had  somewhat  scamped  her  horses  rest,  and 
the  grass-fed  beasts  were  tired. 

Issuing  from  among  the  trees  upon  one  of  the  now 
familiar  grassy  bottoms  that  bordered  the  nver, 
they  saw  grazing  horses,  and  knew  they  were  hard 
upon  their  destination.  A  spur  of  the  hills  cut  off 
the  view  up-river.  Rounding  it  the  tepees  spr«»d 
•  before  them.  They  were  contained  in  a  semicircular 
hoUow  of  the  hUls  like  an  amphitheatre,  with  the 
river  running  close  beside. 

Colina  had  decided  in  boldness  lay  her  best  chanwj 
o<  success.  Clapping  heels  to  her  horses  nbs, 
therefore,  she  rode  smartly  into  the  square,  appeanng 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  Indians  before  they  were 
warned.  This  village  differed  in  no  important  respect 
from  the  others.  Some  of  the  tepees  were  made  of 
tanned  hides  in  the  old  way.  The  people  were  of  the 
same  stock,  but  even  less  sophisticated.  *ew  oi 
these  had  ever  been  to  Fort  Enterprise  to  trade. 

The   sudden   appearance   of   Colina's   white  face 
affected  them  something  in  the  way  of  a  mwade. . 
Every  man  dropped  what  he  was  about,  and  stared 
with  hanging  jaw.    Others  came  runmng  out  of  the 
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tepees,  and  stopped  dead  at  the  door.  For  a  moment 
or  two  there  was  no  movement  whatever  in  the  square. 
But  they  knew  Caviller's  daughter  by  repute,  of 
course,  and  the  word  was  passed  around  that  it  was 
she.  The  tension  relaxed.  They  slowly  gathered 
around,  looking  at  her  with  no  friendly  eye. 

Colina  searched  rapidly  among  them  for  one  that 
might  answer  to  the  description  of  Nesis.  There  was 
no  girl  that  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
have  been  called  beautiful.  Not  wishing  to  give  them 
time  to  spirit  her  away,  Colina  suddenly  raised  her 
voice  and  cried : 

"  Nesis  I " 

There  was  no  answer,  but  several  heads  in  the 
crowd  turned  involuntarily  toward  a  certain  tepee. 
Cdina,  perceiving  the  movement,  wheeled  her  horw, 
and  loped  across  the  square  in  that  directicm.  Com 
followed,  leading  the  pack-horse.  The  Indians  sidled 
after.  Approaching  the  tepee  she  had  marked,  Colina 
heard  sounds  of  a  muffled  struggle  inside.  Flinging 
herself  off  her  horse,  and  throwing  up  the  flap,  she  saw 
a  figure  on  the  ground,  held  down  by  several  dd 
crones. 

"  Hands  off  t  "  cried  Colina,  in  a  voice  so  sudden 
and  peremptory  that  the  old  women,  though  the  words 
meant  nothing  to  them,  obeyed. 

Nesis,  lithe  and  swift  as  a  lynx,  wriggled  out  of 
their  grasp,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  darted  outside, 
all  in  a  single  movement  it  seemed. 

The  two  girls  faced  each  other,  Nesis  panting  and 
trembling.  The  same  look  of  bitter  curiosity  was 
in  each  pair  of  eyes.  Each  acknowledged  the  othar's 
beauty  with  a  jealous  twinge.  But  in  the  red 
girl's  sad  eyes  there  was  no  hope  of  rivalry.  She  soon 
cast  down  her  lids. 

Colina  thought  her  eyes  the  saddest  she  had  ever 
seen  in  a  human  face.  She  saw  that  there  was  little 
resemblance  between  her  and  her  Kakisa  sisters. 
Nesis  was  as  slender  as  a  young  aspen,  and  her  dieeks 
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•bowed  a  clear  olive  pallor.    Her  lipa  were  like  the 
petals  of  a  Jacqueminot  rose.    Colina,  remembering 
that   Ambrose   had   kissed   them,   turned   a   little 
hard. 
"  You  are  Nesis  ?  "  she  asked,  though  she  knew  it 

wdl. 
The  girl  nodded  without  looking  up. 
"  You  know  Ambrose  Doane  ?  " 
Again  the  mute  nod. 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  to  testify  for  him  ?  " 
Nesis  looked  r  .,  t?  ,>.n!-:iy. 
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olina,  "  will  you  come  and 


tell  his  judges  th*  ?  n^  did  not  lead  the  Kakisas  into 
trouble  ?  " 

Nesis,  by  vivid  ,  ■".  ir  jrmed  Colina  that  Ambrose 
had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians. 

It  occurred  to  Colina  as  strange,  since  she  could 
understand  English,  that  she  should  use  s.gns.  "  I 
know  he  was  a  prisoner,"  she  said.  "  Will  you  come 
with  me  and  tell  the  police  that  ?  " 

Nesis  turned,  and  with  a  despairing  gesture  called 
Colina's  attention  to  the  gathering  Indians  who  would 
prevent  her.    Not  a  sound  issued  from  her  lips. 

"Never  mind  them,"  said  Colina  scornfully. 
"  Are  you  willing  to  come  ?  " 

Nt  is  lifted  her  eyes  to  Colina's,  eyes  luminous  with 
eagerness  and  emotion,  and  quickly  nodded  again. 

"  Why  doesn't  she  speak?"  thought  Colina.  Aloud 
she  said  :  "  All  right.  Tell  them  I  am  going  to  take 
you.  Tell  them  anybody  that  interferes  does  so  at 
his  peril."     She  pointed  to  her  rifle. 

To  Colina's  astonishment,  the  girl  lowered  her  head 
and  flung  an  arm  up  over  her  face. 

**  What's  the  matter  ?  "  she  cried.  "  I'll  take  care 
of  you."  She  drew  the  arm  down.  "  Speak  to  them," 
she  said  again. 

Nesis  slowly  raised  her  head.  Her  eyes  crept  to 
Colina's,  humble  and  unspeakably  mournful.  She 
opened  her  mouth  and  pointed  within. 
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Colinft  looked— and  lickened.  A  little  cry  of  utter 
horror  was  forced  from  her,  and  she  fell  back  a  step. 
She  saw  why  Nesis  did  not  speak.  The  disclosure 
was  too  sudden  and  dreadful.  For  the  first  and  last 
time  during  that  hazardous  enterprise  her  strong 
spmt  failed.  She  became  as  pale  as  snow,  and  htt 
hands  flew  to  her  breast.  Cora,  watching  her,  shpped 
out  of  the  saddle  and  glided  to  her  aid. 

The  weakness  was  momentary.  Before  Cora  got 
to  her  the  colour  came  winging  back  into  Colina's 
cheeks.  She  thrust  thehalf-breed  girt  from  her,  and, 
striding  forward,  faced  the  assembled  Indians  with 

blazing  eyes.  ...        ..  ^ 

"You  cowards!"  she  cried  nngingly.  You 
pitiful,  unmanly  brutes  I  I  don't  know  which  one 
of  you  did  it.  It  doesn't  matter.  You  all  per- 
mitted it.    You  shall  aU  suffer  for  it.    I  promise  you 

thatl"  ,      ....      J 

Under  the  whips  of  her  eyes  and  voice  they  cringed 

and  scowled.  .      i.     j      # 

Colina  thrust  her  riding-crop  mto  the  hands  ol 
Nesis.  "Get  on  that  horse,"  she  commanded, 
pointing  to  the  pack-animal.  "  Mount  t  "  she  cried 
to  Cora.  Meanwhile  from  her  own  saddle  she  was 
hastily  unfastening  her  rifle.  She  resolutely  threw 
the  lever  over  and  back.  At  the  ominous  sound  the 
Indians  edged  behind  each  other  or  sought  cover 
behind  convenient  tepees. 

Nesis  and  Cora  were  mounted.  Colina,  keeping 
her  eyes  on  the  Indians,  said  to  them :  "  Go  ahead. 
Walk  your  horses.  I'll  follow."  She  swung  herself 
into  her  own  saddle. 

Cora  and  Nesis  started  slowly  out  of  the  square. 
Colina  followed,  swinging  sidewise  in  her  saddle,  and 
watching  the  Indians  behind.  None  offered  to  follow 
directly,  but  Colina  observed  that  those  who  had 
disappeared  around  the  tepees  were  catching  horses 
beyond.  Others,  running  out  of  the  square  on  the 
other  side,  had  disappeared  around  the  spur  of  the 
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hm.    Plamly  they  did  not  mean  to  let  her  take  Nesis 
unopposed. 

The  giris  finally  issued  from  among  the  tepees,  and 
extended  their  horses  into  a  trot.  Cora  rode  first, 
her  stolid  face  unchanged ;  from  moment  to  moment 
she  looked  over  her  shoulder  to  make  sure  that 
Colina  was  safe.  Nesis,  blinded  with  tears,  let  her 
horse  follow  unguided,  and  Colina  brought  up  the 
rear.  Colina's  face  showed  the  fighting  look,  intent 
and  resolute.  Her  brain  was  too  busy  to  dwell  on 
tragedy  then. 

Rounding  the  hill,  she  saw  that  those  who  had  gone 
ahead  had  disappeared.  The  horses  that  had  been 
grazing  here  were  likewise  gone.  It  was  not  pleasant 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  an  ambush  waiting  in 
the  woods  ahead.  Other  Indians  began  to  appear 
in  pursuit  around  the  hill.  Seeing  the  girls  they 
pulled  in  their  horses  and  came  on  more  slowly. 
Colina,  wishing  to  see  what  they  would  do,  drew  her 
horse  to  a  walk,  whereupon  the  Indians  likewise 
walked  their  hoises.  Evidently  they  meant  to  stalk 
the  girls  at  their  leisure. 

Colina,  like  a  brave  and  hard-pressed  general,  con- 
sidered the  situation  from  every  angle,  without 
minimising  the  danger.  She  had  really  nothing  but 
a  moral  weapon  to  use  agamst  the  Indians.  If  that 
failed  her,  thert  what  t  Night  was  drawing  on,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  intimidate  them  with  eyes  and 
voice  after  dark.  Moreover,  her  horses  were  fatigued 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  How  could  she  turn  them 
loose  to  lest  and  graze  with  enemies  both  in  the  front 
and  the  rear  ?  She  knew  that  a  favourite  Indian 
stratagem  is  to  stampede  the  adversaries*  horses  after 
dark.  Colina  carried  the  only  gun  in  their  little 
party. 

Striking  into  the  woods  out  of  sight  of  their 
pursuers,  they  urged  their  horses  to  the  best  that  was 
m  them.  Colina  bethought  herself  of  profiting  by 
Nesis's  experience. 


-.  ^-.i-^ii  ^-  - 


THE  FUR-BRINQKBS 

*'Neii8/'  ahe  called;  **yoa  know  these  peofie. 
What  should  we  do  ? "  ,       ,      ..  „ 

Nesis,  rousing  herself,  and  turning  her  dreadfuUy 
eloquent  eyes  upon  Colina,  signified  that  they  must 
ride  on  for  the  present.  When  the  sun  went  down 
she  would  tell  what  to  do. 

For  an  hour  thereafter  they  rode  without  speaking. 

While  it  was  still  light  they  came  out  on  another 
meadow.  Nesis  signed  to  Colina  that  they  should 
ha'i  at  the  edge  of  the  trees  on  the  other  side,  and, 
picketing  the  horses,  let  them  graze  for  a  little  while. 
it  was  done.  The  horses  had  to  feed  and  rest,  and 
this  looked  like  as  good  a  place  as  any.  Meanwhile 
Cora  built  a  fire,  and  cooked  their  supper  with  an  air 
as  unconcerned  as  if  it  were  a  picnic  party,  an  hour's 

ride  from  home.  i.    t  j- 

They  had  no  sooner  dismounted  than  the  Indians 
appeared  out  of  the  woods  at  the  other  side  of  the 
meadow.  Seeing  the  girls  speU,  they  likewise  dis- 
mounted without  coming  any  closer,  and  built  a 
great  flie.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  separated  the 
two  fires.  It  grew  dark.  Colina  sat  out  of  the  range 
of  the  firdigirt.  watciiing  the  other  fire.  Nesis  took 
the  gun  and  went  on  up  the  trail  to  guard  against 
a  surprise  from  that  side.  Cora  kept  an  eye  upon  the 
dim  shapes  of  the  tethered  horses,  and  watched  her 
mistress  with  sullen,  dog-Uce  devotion. 

After  an  hour  and  a  bait  Mews  returned,  and, 
signing  to  Cora  to  saddle  the  horses,  made  a  recon- 
naissance across  the  meadow.  Coming  back  to  the 
fire  presently,  she  indicated  to  Colina  that  they 
were  noh  watched  frMn  that  side,  and  that  they 
should  now  ride  on.  Evidently  the  Indians,  thinking 
they  had  them  trapped  in  the  trail,  were  careless. 
Indians  are  not  fond  of  scout  duty  in  the  dark  in 

any  case.  _^  ^    i^ 

They  softly  made  ready,  taking  care  not  to  m 

the   firelig>t   betray   their   activities.    Nesis's   iMt 

act  was  to  fanp  fresh  wood  on  the  fire.     Cdina, 
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^>  ^proving  all  she  did,  WM  iM  to  let  her  nm  things. 
Sue  could  not  guess  how  she  purposed  evading  the 
Indians  in  fnmt. 

They  mounted,  and  proceeded  into  the  woods, 
winking  their  horses  slowly.  Colina  could  net  make 
out  the  trail,  but  her  horse  could.  Nesis  led  the  way. 
They  dimbed  a  little  hill  and  descended  the  other 
ride.  At  the  bottom  the  traU  was  bisected  by  a  riiaUow 
stream  making  its  way  over  a  stony  bed  to  the  river. 
Halting  her  horse  in  the  middle  of  it  Nesis  allowed 
Cdna  to  approach,  and  pointed  out  to  her  that  th«y 
must  turn  to  the  right  here,  and  let  their  horses 
walk  in  the  water  to  avoid  leaving  tracks. 
p  For  more  than  an  houf  they  made  a  painfully 

slow  journey  among  the  stones.  The  intelligent 
horses  fHcked  their  way  with  noses  eiose  to  the 
ground.  They  were  now  between  the  ste^  hii^ 
benks  of  a  ooul^.  The  trees  gradually  thinaed  out, 
and  a  wide  swath  of  the  starry  sky  showed  ovafhaad. 
Colina's  heart  rose  steadily.  The  Indians  could  not 
possibly  find  the  place  where  they  had  left  the  tratf 
until  dayUght.  They  would  uistMitlv  understand 
their  own  strati^m,  of  course,  but  they  must  lose 
still  more  time,  searching  the  bed  of  the  creek  for 
tracks  leaving  it.  If  only  the  horses  had  been  fresher ! 
Finally  Nesis  left  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  urged 
her  horse  obliquely  up  the  steep  side  of  the  coulee 
on  the  left.  This  was  the  side  farther  from  the  lower 
village,  and  the  Enterprise  trail,  and  Colina  wondered 
tf  she  had  not  made  a  mistake. 

Mounting  over  the  rim  of  the  coulee  a  superb 
night-view  was  opened  to  them.  Before  them  rolled 
the  bald  prairie,  wide  as  the  sea,  with  all  the  stars  of 
heaven  piercing  the  black  dome  overhead.  It  was 
still  and  frosty ;  the  horses  breathed  smoke.  To 
Colina's  nostrils  rose  the  delicate  smell  of  the  rich 
buffalo  grass,  which  cures  itself  as  it  prows.  The 
tired  horses,  excited  by  it,  pawed  the  earth,  and  pulled 
at  the  lines, 

S8 


They  baited,  and  Nesis  turned  her  face  up,  flxiiig 
their  position  by  the  stars.  She  finally  pointed  to  the 
south-east.  Colina  knew  it  was  south-east  because 
when  she  faced  in  that  direction  the  North  Star, 
friend  of  every  traveller  by  night,  was  over  her  left 
shoulder. 

"  But  the  Kakisa  village ;  the  trad  back  to  Enter- 
prise is  there,"  she  objected,  pointing  north-east. 

Nesis  nodded.  With  her  graceful  and  speaking 
gestures  she  informed  Colina  that  all  the  country 
that  way  was  covered  witii  woods  through  which 
they  could  not  ride  without  a  trail.  South-east,  the 
prairie  rolled  smoothly  all  the  way  to  the  great  river 
that  came  from  the  distant  high  moimtains. 

*•  The  Spirit  river  ?  "  asked  Colina. 

Nesis  nodded,  adding  in  dumb  show  that  when 
they  reached  its  banks  they  would  make  a  raft  and 
float  down  to  Fort  Enterprise. 

"Good!"  said  Colina.  "Let's  ride  on.  The 
moon  wiU  be  up  later.  We'll  camp  by  the  first  water 
that  we  come  to." 
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THE  TRIAL 

MR.  WILFRED  PASCOE,  K.C.,  arose  and 
cleared  his  throat  musically.    He  drew  out 
his    handkerchief,    polished    his    glasses, 
returned  the  handkerchief,  and  paused  suggestively. 
Mr.  Pascoe  was  assured  that  he  was  the  leading 
attraction  at  the  trial  of  Ambrose  Doane,  and  that 
the  humming  crowd  which  filled  every  comer  of  the 
courtroom  had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  hearmg 
him,  the  famous  advocate  from  the  East,  sum  up  for 
the  Crown.    Indeed,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  case.    Denholm  for  the  defence  was  a 
sharp  and  clever  lad,  but  a  mere  lad  1    As  for  the 
Uidge— well,  one  knows  these  judges  in  the  outlying 
provinces  !    The  people  of  Prince  George  did  not  often 
get  a  chance  to  listen  to  a  man  like  him,  therefore  he 
wished  to  give  them  the  worth  of  their  money.    He 
was  a  dignified,  ruddy  little  gentleman,  clad  in  a  well 
turned  cutaway  that  fell  from  his  highly  convex 
middle  like  the  wings  of  a  pouter  pigeon, 

"  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  began, 
in  a  voice  of  insinuating  modesty  and  sweetness,  "  in 
this  room  during  the  past  four  days  we  have  witnessed 
the  unfolding  of  an  extraordinary  drama.  Through 
all  the  criminal  annals  of  this  country  we  may  search 
in  vain  for  a  precedent  of  this  case.  In  the  past  we 
have  had  to  try  Indians  and  half-breeds  for  rebelling 
against  the  Government.  In  such  cases  punishment 
was  always  tempered  with  mercy ;  we  were  in  the 
position  of  a  parent  chastising  his  child. 

**  Here  we  are  faced  by  a  different  situation.    Here 
we  have  a  white  man,  one  of  our  own  race,  charged 
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with  inching  and  leading  the  natives  to  rebel  against 
authority.    By  tongue  and  deed  he  strove  to  unloose 
the  passions  of  hdl  to  his  own  profit  I    Every  man  of 
*i  middle  age   in  this  Western  country  knows  what 

Indian  warfare  means.  The  flesh  crawls  at  the  picture 
of  shrieking,  painted  demons  that  is  called  up,  the 
flames,  the  tortures,  the  dishonoured  homes  t  Gentle- 
men, it— it  is  difficult  for  me  to  speak  of  this  matter 
with  a  becoming  restraint. 

"  When  we  come  to  examine  the  evidence  we  are 
faced  by  a  well-nigh  inextricable  confusion.  But, 
gentlemen,  the  main  issue  is  dear.  We  see  the 
prisoner  having  made  his  first  false  step  drawn  by 
inevitable  succession  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
quicksands  of  passion  and  violence.  Out  of  the 
mass  of  details  I  ask  you  to  choose  three  facts, 
which  in  themselves  constitute  a  strong  presump- 
tive case.  First:  the  trouble  at  Fort  Enterprise 
—that  pleasant  little  Eden  of  the  far  North,  in- 
vaded, alas  1  by  the  serpent !— the  beginning  of  the 
trouble,  I  say,  was  exactly  coincident  with  the 
arrival  of  Ambrose  Doane.  Second :  in  every 
«cene  of  violence  that  followed  we  find  him  a 
leading  figure.    Third :  all  trouble  ceased  upon  his 

arrest. 

"  Let  us  glance,  in  passing,  at  the  first  act  of  law- 
lessness, the  seizing  of  the  Company's  mill.  The 
prisoner  admits  that  he  forcibly  broke  into  the  mill, 
hoping,  no  doubt,  that  by  confessing  the  minor  offence 
he  may  persuade  you  to  believe  him  when  he  denka 
the  greater.  This  is  a  very  ancient  expedient  of 
accused  persons. 

"  He  ground  his  grain  and  carried  it  back  to  tm 
Indians,  and  they  stored  it  in  an  empty  shadL  a<»OH 
the  river.  This  is  conceded  by  both  sides.  On  the 
following  night,  during  the  progress  of  a  barbaric 
dance  among  the  Kakisas,  at  which  the  prisoner  was 
a  guest,  an  hmioured  guest,  remember,  an  akxm  of 
fire  waa  given.    Upon  running  to  the  scene  they 
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found   the   .hack  in  flames.     It  wa.  completely 
dertroved.  together  with  its  contents.         ^    .       . 
**^J~'gXmen,  this  is  one  of  the  ^^f^^ 
the  case     No  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show 
who   set   that   fire.    Its   suddenness   and  violence 
^Se   the  possibility  of    ^^1^^^%^^^ 
accident.    It  was  set.  but  who  set  it  ?   Wearereduo^ 
tomere  speculation  here.    Was  it  anyone  connected 
^tht^e^m^y?    No.    They  liad  thousands  o 
Siuars*  worth  Tiiprotected  goods  across  the  nv«. 
?hey  were  a  mere  handful  and  the  ^^""J  *^ 
hundred.    It  isn't  reasonable.    Well.  th«i.  did  a^y 
of  the  Indians  set  it  ?    Why  should  they  t    It  wm 
?heir  flour,  they  had  receipted  for  it.    Lwtly.  ^ 
Ambrose  Doane  do  it,  or  have  it  done  ?    Ah  11^ 
M^look  for  possible  motives.    He  we^  a  trad«r. 
timber     It  had  been  so  easy  for  Wm  to  secj«e  the 
JS  lot  perhaps  he  wanted  to  seU  them  another  lot. 
¥S^simpl^Snsof  course wouldbe persuaded  that 
the  incendiary  came  'rom  across  the  "ver—   ^^ 

Mr.  Denholm  rose.    "  I  object."  he  said.        My 
eminent  friend  has  no  right  to  suggest  such  ideas  to 

f  hp  iiirv     There  is  no  evidence 

*  ji^ascoi^med  upon  his  young  opponer^- 
"  Sinsel  overlooks  the  fact."  he  said  gently,  'that 
I  expressly  stated  this  was  mere  speculation  on  my 

**"  Overruled,"  murmured  the  judge.  ,  . ,   ^ 

l^Pa««e  resumed  :   "  As  to  what  ^oUowed  there 
.re   several   versions.    The   prisoner   says   that   he 
SXi  with  the  Indians,  and  tried  to  keep  «^em 
Si««ossing  the  river.     Simon  Grampier^  corrobo- 
nie.  this,  but  Grami»erre.  you  mast  F^  i^^mber   » 
STprisoner's  .«lf-confe«.ed  accomplice  in  rbe  seizure 
TtheW  mill.    Still,  he  may  be  teilmg  t  le  truth. 
^^rierre  was  nst  with  Doane  ail  the  time.    Itis 
SSJ^JoLwe  that  the  Pri«oner^eek,ng  to  imp^ 
S^liaTcrSeaded  with  the  I^feaas  m  his  hearmg. 
S^'^SSi^^'t  understand  English,  anyway. 


Wfttttsk  tflitifled  that  he  had  ocmvenation  with  the 
priMmer  during  the  fire»  but  the  confunon  was  lo  great 
he  cannot  remember  what  was  said.  This  is  very- 
natural.  Myengeen,  Tatateecha,  and  the  other 
Indians  who  testified  said  that  the  prisoner  did 
harangue  them,  and  that  they  understood  from  his 
gestures  that  he  was  urging  them  to  cross  the  river 
and  revenge  themselves.  All  say  it  was  from  him 
that  they  first  heud  Caviller's  name.  I  don't  think 
we  need  look  any  further. 

"  Anyhow,  the  prisoner  led  the  mob  down  to  the 
beach  where  his  york  boat  was  lying,  and  they  all 
embarked  in  his  boat.  He  says  he  tried  to  keep  them 
out,  but  he  does  not  deny  crossing  with  them.  Hardly 
likely  they  would  take  him  as  a  passenger,  is  it»  if  he 
had  fought  them  sc  strenuously  ? 

**  On  what  took  place  in  John  GaviUer's  house  that 
night  I  will  touch  very  briefly.  ,  It  was  a  ghasHy  night 
for  the  little  company  of  defenders.  We  have  no 
eye-witness  to  the  prisoner's  dastardly  attack  on 
Mr.  Caviller.  Mr.  Strange,  through  the  most  praise- 
worthy motives,  has  refused  to  testify  against  him. 
Mr.  Strange  takes  the  ground  that,  since  he  is  obliged 
to  act  as  interpreter  in  this  case,  no  other  bong 
obtainable,  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  give 
evidence.  In  the  light  of  the  prisoner's  impudent  charge 
against  Mr.  Strange,  the  latter's  conduct  is  truly 
magnanimous.  The  charge  that  Strange  tried  to 
murder  his  employer  is  simjdy  laughable.  Twenty- 
nine  years  of  faitMul  service  give  it  the  li^i. 

"  A  great  point  has  be«i  made  by  the  defence  that 
the  prisoner  had  no  motive  in  attempting  to  kill 
Mr.  Caviller.  Centlemen,  he  had  the  same  motive 
that  has  inspired  every  murder  in  history — hate! 
There  is  any  amount  of  testimony  to  show  with  what 
hatred  the  prisoner  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Caviller. 
Caviller  was  his  business  rival,  his  rich  and  successful 
rival.  Caviller  was  the  head  and  f?ont  of  the  power 
that  opposed  his  headstrcHig  will.    I  repeat,  it  is  hate 
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Mid  opportmiity  that  make  a  murder.  Mr.  Gavillcor 
was  prostrated  with  weakness.  How  simple  to  creep 
upstairs  in  the  dark  and  finish  what  the  other  coward's 
bullet  had  almost  accomplished  1  And  how  impossible 
to  prove  that  it  was  a  murder  I  Mr.  Caviller's  vitality 
was  so  low  that  night,  the  doctor  has  testified  that  he 
himself  would  not  have  suspected  foul  play  if  he  had 
found  him  dead  in  the  morning. 

"  When  they  arrested  Doane  in  the  house,  the  gun 
they  took  from  him  was  one  that  had  been  stolen 
from  the  Company  store  earlier  in  the  night. 
Remember  that.  At  daylight  the  Indians  came  and 
made  a  demand  on  the  defenders  of  the  house  for 
their  leader,  Ambrose  Doane.  They  threatened  to 
bum  the  house  down  if  he  were  not  given  up  to  them. 
They  welcomed  him  with  extravagant  expressions  of 
Joy.  This  i?  positive  evidence,  gentlemen.  Those  in 
the  house  saw  the  prisoner  give  an  order  to  bear  away 
tl.e  dcctd  bodies,  and  the  order  was  obeyed.  Such 
little  facts  are  highly  significant. 

"Watusk's  evidence  makes  the  next  link.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  justify  this  unfortunate  man,  gentle- 
men. At  least  he  is  contrit**,  and  throws  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  court.  Watusk  says  when  they 
came  back  across  the  river  the  Indians  were  sorry 
for  V '  %t  they  had  done  and  terrifi^'d  of  punishment. 
Wfc  c  urged  them  to  return  what  they  had  stolen. 
He  ..tid  taken  no  part  in  the  looting  ot  the  store. 
But  Ambrose  Doane  would  ha^  c  none  of  it.  He 
persuaded  Watusk  to  give  the  order  to  break  camp 
and  fly  back  to  the  Kakisa  river.  Doane  promised 
the  bewildered  Indian  that  he  would  make  good  terms 
for  the  offenders  with  the  police  when  they  came. 

"  Doane's  contention  that  he  was  a  prisoner  among 
the  Kakisas  is  xmsupported.  Watusk  and  five  other 
Indians  have  sworn  that  not  only  was  he  free  to  come 
and  go  as  he  chose,  but  that  he  directed  all  their 
movements.  As  to  the  prisoner's  story  of  the  Indian 
girl.     Ah!     a    toucJiing    story,    gentlemen."     Mr. 


PUooe  MHiied  for  a  ooml(»table,  lilfliit  littto  laogb. 
He  wiped  his  eyes.  "  Almost  worthy  of  one  of  our 
popular  romanoera  I  Not  very  original,  perhaps,  tba 
beautiful  Indian  maid  falling  a  victim  to  the  charms 
of  the  paleface  prisoner,  whispering  to  him  at  night 
through  a  chink  in  his  prison  wall,  and  smugging  a 
knife  to  assist  his  escape  1  Not  very  original,  I  say ; 
is  it  possible  he  could  have  read  it  somewhere,  adding 
a  fcwlittle  touches  of  his  own  ?  Unfortunately  our 
story-teller,  in  his  desire  for  artistic  verisimilitude,  hw 
overreached  himself.  That  touch  about  Nesis— if 
that  is  what  he  oaUed  her— being  the  fourth  wife  of 
Watusk.  Why  fourth,  one  wonders?  You  have 
heard  Lona  testify  that  she  was  Watusk's  one  and 
only  wife.    She  ought  to  know.    I  fancy  I  need  say 

no  more  about  that !  «,.     t        ^ 

"Next  comes  Inspector  Egerton.  The  Inspector 
testifies  that  the  trap  set  for  his  men  in  the  hills 
north  of  the  Kakisa  river  was  of  an  ingenmty  far 
beyond  the  compass  of  the  Indian  imagination.  You 
have  seen  a  irfan  of  it.  You  have  heard  these  simple, 
ignorant  red  men  testify  here.  Could  they  have 
made  such  a  plan  ?    Impossible  I  ^      .,     ^. 

*'  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  situation 
on  that  fair  morning  in  September  when  the  gaUant 
little  band  of  redcoats  rode  into  that  heUishly  plaim^ 
trap.  The  heart  quaUs  at  the  iroiivnence  of  their 
penl  I  That  a  horrible  tragedy  wr^  by  a  mirade 
averted  is  no  credit  to  this  prit-oner.  That,  instead 
of  being  the  most  execrated  murderer  m  the  history 
of  our  land,  he  is  only  on  trial  for  a  felony  he  has  not 
himself  to  thank.  He  has  to  thank  the  Merciful 
Providence  on  High  who  caused  the  red  man  s  heart 
to  relent  at  the  critical  moment  I  Watusk  could  not 
give  the  order  to  shoot!  You  have  heard  the 
policemen  testify  that  the  prisoner  was  furious  at 
the  Indian's  pusillanimity.  I  say  it  was  a  God-sent 
pusillanimity !  Our  merciful  law  makes  a  distmction 
between  successful  and  unsuccessful  crimes,  though 
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tbaTOsii  no  diffcnnoe  in  the  onminal.  He  ia  hicky  1 
Genttanen,  aU  that  jurtioe  dcmandi  o!  you  is  that 
you  should  find  him  guilty  of  treason-felony." 

Mr.  Pascoe  sat  down  and  blew  his  nose  with  loud, 
odnscious  modesty.  The  jury  looked  pleased  and 
flattered.  An  excited  murmur  travelled  about  the 
courtroom,  and  the  judge  picked  up  his  gavel  to 
suppress  threatened  applauwj.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  way  popular  opinion  tended  m  tiiis 
trial.  Though  the  applause  ^m^  stopped  before  it 
begui,one  could  feel  the  crowd's  animus  agamst  the 
prisoner  no  less  than  if  they  had  shouted  "  Hang 
Cm !  **  with  one  voice.  They  believed  that  he  had 
[dotted  against  the  popular  idols,  the  mounted  police. 

That  was  enough.  ,      ,     .^    v  i    ^u 

The  prisoner  sat  at  a  teble  beside  his  counsel  with 
his  chin  in  his  palm.  He  was  well-dressed  and 
groomed— Denholm  saw  to  that— and  his  face  com- 
posed, though  very  pale,  the  eyes  lustreless.  Through- 
out Mr.  Pascoe's  arraignment  he  scarcely  moved,  nor 
appeared  to  pay  more  than  cursory  attention.  It  is 
the  characteristic  picture  of  a  prisoner  on  trial; 
guilty  or  innocent  makes  little  difference  on  the 
surface.  Nature,  when  we  have  reached  the  limit  of 
endurance,  lends  us  apathy.  ,  „  j  ,. 

Ambrose  had  suffered  so  much  he  was  dulled  to 
suffering.  He  had  not  a  friend  in  the  courtroom 
except  Arthur  Denholm.  Peter  Minot,  after  making 
a  deposition  in  his  favour,  had  been  obliged  to  hasten 
North  to  look  after  their  endangered  business.  There 
were  others  who  would  have  been  glad  to  support 
hun,  but  he  would  not  call  on  them.  Indeed,  what 
he  most  dreaded  were  the  occasional  testimonials  of 
sympathy  which  reached  him.  Friendliness  un- 
manned him.  The  other  way  in  which  his  ordeal 
made  itself  felt  was  in  his  great  longing  to  have  it 
over  with.  He  looked  forward  to  the  ceU  which  he 
believed  awaited  him  as  to  relief .  There  at  least  he 
would  be  safe  from  the  hard,  inquisitive  eyes  which 
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impaled  him.  Meanwhile,  as  they  argued  back  and 
forth  and  his  fate  hung  in  the  balance,  he  found 
himself  staring  at  the  patch  of  pale  winter  sky  which 
showed  in  the  tall  window.  The  air  was  clean  up 
there  I  The  sky  was  a  noble,  empty  place  unpolluted 
by  foul  breath  and  villainy  and  lies  I 

When  Denholm  arose  to  speak  for  the  prisoner  the 
jury  regarded  him  with  curiosity  tempered  by  pity. 
They  liked  Denholm,  liked  his  resourcefulness,  his 
unassailable  good-humoiur,  his  gallant  struggle  on 
behalf  of  a  bad  cause.  Plainly  they  were  wondering 
what  he  could  say  for  his  client  now. 

K  Denholm  felt  that  his  case  was  hopeless  he  gave 
no  sign  of  it.  He  was  frank,  unassuming,  friendly 
with  the  jury.  His  style  of  delivery  was  conversa- 
tional. "  I  will  be  brief,"  he  said.  "  I  do  not  mean 
to  take  you  over  the  evidence  again.  Every  detail 
must  be  more  than  familiar  to  you.  What  my  learned 
friend  has  just  said  to  you,  what  I  say  to  you  now, 
and  what  his  Lordship  will  presently  say  to  you  from 
the  bench  all  amounts  to  the  same  thing  :  choose  for 
yourselves  what  you  are  to  believe.  Somewhere  in 
this  jungle  of  contradictions  lurks  the  truth.  It  is 
for  you  to  track  it  down. 

"The  prisoner's  case  stands  or  falls  by  his  own 
testimony.  We  have  an  instinct  that  warns  us  to 
disregard  what  a  man  says  in  his  own  defence.  In 
this  case  we  cannot  disregard  it.  I  ask  you  not  to 
consider  it  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner  that  he 
has  no  witnesses.  If  we  go  over  the  story  in  our 
minds  we  will  see  that  imder  the  conditions  of  these 
happenings  he  could  not  have  witnesses.  Therefore, 
if  we  wish  to  do  justice,  we  must  weigh  his  own  story. 

"Never  mind  the  details  now,  but  consider  his 
attitude  in  telling  it.  For  an  entire  session  of  the 
court  he  sat  in  the  witness'  chair  telling  us  with  the 
most  painstaking  detail  everythmg  that  happened 
from  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  at  Fort  Enterprise 
up  to  his  arrest.    During  the  whole  of  the  following 
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day  he  was  on  the  stand  under  a  perfect  fusillade  of 
questions  from  my  learned  friend,  admittedly  the 
most  brilliant  cross-examiner  at  our  bar.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  shaking  the  prisoner's  story  in  any 
important  particular.  How,  I  ask  you,  coidd  the 
prisoner  have  foreseen  and  prepared  for  all  those 
ingenious  traps  formulated  in  the  resourceful  brain 
of  my  learned  friend,  unless  he  was  telling  the  simple 
truth  ?  Moreover,  the  gaps,  the  inconsistencies,  the 
improbabilities  in  the  story  wliich  my  friend  has 
pointed  out,  to  my  mind  these  are  the  strongest 
evidences  of  its  truth.  For  if  he  had  made  it  all 
up  it  would  be  logical.    Man's  brain  works  that 

way. 

"Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
prisoner  did  accomplish  that  miracle;  that  in  his 
brain  he  formulated  a  story  so  complete  in  every 
ramification  that  nine  hours'  cross-examination  could 
batter  no  holes  in  it.  If  that  is  true  it  is  a  wonderful 
brain,  isn't  it  ?  The  prisoner,  in  short,  is  an  amazingly 
clever  young  man.  Now,  can  you  imagine  a  man, 
with  even  the  rudiments  of  good  sense,  persuading 
himself  that  he  could  make  a  successful   Indian 

uprising  at  this  date  ?    There  is  a  serious " 

Denholm  was  stopped  by  a  commotion  that  arose 
outside  the  door  of  the  courtroom.  There  was  a 
great  throng  in  the  corridor  as  well.  He  looked  to 
the  bench  for  aid. 

His  Lordship  rapped  smartly  with  his  gavel. 
"  Silence  t "  he  cried,  "  or  ^,  will  have  the  room 
cleared  1 " 

But  the  noise  came  neam. 

"  0£acer,  what  is  the  trouble  outside  ?  "  demanded 
the  bench. 

The  two  door-keepers,  with  great  hands,  were 
pressing  back  a  threatened  irruption  from  the 
corridor.    One  spoke  over  his  shoulder. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  there's  a  young  woman  here 
gays  she  has  evidence  to  give  in  this  case.** 
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Those  in  the  couitroom  jumped  up  and  looked 
towards  the  door,  and  the  confusicm  was  redoubled. 
Several  policemen  hurried  to  the  assistance  of  the 
door-keepers.  The  judge  rapped  in  vain.  Finally, 
one  of  the  door-keepers  made  his  voice  heard  above 
the  scuffling. 

"  She  says  her  name  is  Colina  Caviller." 

A  profound  sensatir.i  was  created  within  the  court. 
The  confusion  was  stilled  as  by  magic.  All  those 
inside  turned  back  to  look  at  the  young  prisoner. 
He  had  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  stood  gazing  toward 
the  door  with  a  wild,  white,  awakened  face.  Denholm 
had  a  restraining  hand  on  his  shoulder.  John  Caviller, 
Cordon  Strange,  Inspector  Egerton— there  was  no 
man  connected  with  the  case  but  betrayed  something 
of  the  same  agitation. 

"  Admit  Miss  Caviller,"  commanded  the  judge. 
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f  I  VHE  policemen,  with  herculean  exertions,  made 
I  an  opening  in  the  crowd  for  Colina  and  two 
-*■  companions  to  enter,  and  kept  everyone  else 
out.  The  doors  were  then  closed.  At  Colina*s 
appearance  an  odd  murmur  rippled  over  the  crowd. 
Her  beauty  astonished  them.  She  walked  down  the 
aisle  of  the  courtroom,  pale,  erect  and  self -controlled. 
Captain  Stinson  and  Cora  followed  her.  The  crowd 
observed  her  movements  with  breathless  atten- 
tion. 

All  three  were  admitted  within  the  rail.  John 
Caviller  sat  near  the  gate.  He  looked  somewhat 
dazed.  They  saw  her  offer  him  her  hand  with  a  swift 
smile  charged  with  meaning.  The  gentlemanly  half- 
breed,  Gordon  Strange,  leaned  forward,  seeking  to 
attract  her  attention  with  an  eager  smile.  Him  she 
ignored.  She  turned  to  the  prisoner.  This  was  what 
the  crowd  were  waiting  for.  The  pale  youth  and  the 
pale  girl  had  all  the  look  of  the  principal  actors  in  a 
drama.  What  was  between  them  ?  They  saw  her 
smile  at  him,  too,  an  extraordinary  smile,  sorrowful, 
solicitous,  cheery.    None  could  interpret  it. 

Ambrose  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  to 
command  himself.  At  the  announcement  of  her 
coming  hope  had  sprung  up,  only  to  receive  a  deadlier 
wound  at  the  first  glimpse  of  her.  bhe  had  not  found 
Nesis ;  very  well,  it  was  all  up  with  him.  What 
matter  how  dearly  Colina  loved  him  if  he  had  to  go 
to  jail  ?  He  saw  the  cheer  she  offered  him  in  her 
smile,  but  he  rejected  it.  "Nothing  can  help  me 
now,"  he  stubbornly  insisted.    "  If  I  let  m>seU  hope 
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the  disappointment  will  drive  me  insane."    He  fought 
to  recover  his  apathy. 

Pascoe  and  Denholm  each  sprang  up  to  greet  the 
new  witness  as  if  by  the  warmth  of  his  welcome  she 
would  be  attracted  to  his  side. 

"One  moment,  gentlemen,"  said  the  judge.  He 
addressed  Colina,  standing  below.  "You  have 
evidence  to  give  in  this  case  ?  " 

Colina  gravely  inclined  her  head. 

His  Lordship  frowned.  "  This  is  very  irregular.  I 
must  ask  you  why  you  have  delayed  until  this 
moment  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  arrived  in  town,"  said  Cohna. 

"  Couldn't  you  have  communicated  with  counsel  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  from  the  North.  There  was  no  way 
of  sending  out  a  message  ahead.  I  am  the  first  one 
out  since  the  freeze-up." 

The  judge  nodded  to  show  himself  satisfied, 
the  evidence  you  have  to  give  favourable  to 
prisoner  or  unfavourable  ?  " 

The  courtroom  held  its  breath  for  her  answer. 

"  Favourable,"  she  murmured. 

John  Caviller  looked  up  astonished. 

The  judge  gave  her  over  to  Denholm.  "  Will  you 
examine  ?  "  he  asked. 

Denholm  consulted  with  his  client.  An-brose,  up 
to  this  moment  so  indifferent  to  the  lawyers,  could 
be  seen  giving  him  positive  instructions.  Denholm 
expostulated  with  him.  The  bench  showed  symptoms 
of  impatience.    Finally  Denholm  rose. 

"My  Lord,"  he  said,  "I  have  never  seen  Miss 
Caviller  before  this  moment.  I  have  no  inkling  of 
the  nature  of  her  evidence.  Left  to  myself  I  should 
ask  for  an  adjournment— surely  we  are  entitled  to  it. 
But  my  client  insists  on  going  ahead.  My  Lord  "— 
his  voice  shook  a  little—"  none  but  an  innocent  man 
could  be  so  rash  I  " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  rebuked  the  judge.  He  was 
distinctly  nettled  by  the  upset  of  court  decorum. 
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"  I  wfll  therefore  respectfully  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  court,"  Denholm  went  on,  "and  move  to 
reopen  the  taJdng  of  testimony." 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  judge. 

A  court  attendant  led  Colina  to  the  witness  stand. 
She  was  sworn.  Judge,  lawyers  and  spectators  alike 
searched  her  grave,  composed  face  for  some  suggestion 
of  what  she  had  to  say.    Nothing  was  to  be  read 

there.  .. ,  .       , 

"  Bfiss  Gadller,"  said  Denholm,  "  I  can  only  ask 
you  to  tell  in  your  own  words  all  that  you  know 
bearing  on  the  offences  with  which  Ambrose  Doane 

is  charged." 

"  My  father,  Mr.  Macfarlane,  Dr.  Giddings  have  all 
testified,  I  suppose,"  said  Colina.  "They  can  teU 
you  as  mudh  or  more^han  I  can.  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  of  thmgs  that  happened  after  his  arrest,  after 
all  the  others  went  out  of  the  country." 

Everyone  connected  with  the  case  sat  up.  Den- 
holm's  eye  brightened. 

"  Please  go  on,"  he  said,  and  sat  down. 

Colina,  in  a  low,  steady  voice,  commenced  her  story 
at  the  point  where  Ambrose  had  asked  her  to  find 
someone  to  go  in  search  of  Nesis.  While  she  spoke 
her  grave  eyes  were  brooding  over  the  prisoner's  bent, 
dark  head  below.  He  dared  not  look  at  her.  The 
courtroom  was  so  still  that  when  she  paused  for  a 
word  one  could  hear  the  clock  on  the  wall  tick. 

She  told  of  her  journey  to  the  Kakisa  river ;  her 
interview  with  Sergeant  Plaskett  (which  provoked  a 
smile);  her  search  among  the  tepees ;  her  encounter 
with  Marya  and  all  that  followed  on  that.  Without 
a  trace  of  self-consciousness  she  told  how  she  and 
Cora  had  set  off  at  night  on  the  unknown  trail,  and 
how  she  had  ridden  into  the  middle  of  the  hostile 
village  next  day  and  demanded  Nesis.  "  Two  girls 
to  defy  a  whole  tribe  of  redskins  !  "  the  thought  could 
be  read  in  the  jurymen's  sUrtled  eyes.  The  twelve 
men  hung  out  of  the  box  listening  with  parted  lips. 
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All  that  had  g<me  before  in  this  startling  trial  was 
nothing  to  Colina's  story.  . 

When  Colina  came  to  her  meeting  -mth  Nesis  ner 
brave  port  was  shaken.  Her  voice  began  to  tremble. 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  name  the  dreadful 
thing.  The  judge,  perceiving  a  stoppage  m  her  story, 
interrupted  her. 

"  Miss  GaviUer,  if  the  giri  could  understand  you, 
why  did  she  answer  by  signs  ?  " 

Colina  lowered  her  head.  Those  near  saw  her 
struggling  to  control  a  shaken  breast,  saw  two  tears 
steal  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  be  excused  ?  "  asked  the  judge 

solicitously.  „    , 

She  shook  her  head.    "One  moment,"  she  was 

understood  to  whisper. 

An  attendant  handed  up  a  glass  of  water. 

She  finally  managed  to  produce  her  voice  agam. 
"  She  could  not  speak,"  she  said  very  low. 

"Why?"  asked  the  judge.  One  would  have 
said  the  whole  room  breathed  the  question. 

"They— had  mutUated  her,"^  whispered  Cdma. 
"  Her— her  tongue— was  cut  off." 

A  single  low  sound  of  horror  was  forced  from  tne 
crowd.  The  prisoner  half  rose  with  a  choking  ay 
and  collapsed  with  his  head  in  his  arms  on  the  table. 
Denholm,  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  flung  an  arm  around 
his  shoulders.  Every  man  connected  with  the  case 
stared  before  him  as  if  he  beheld  the  horror  with  his 
physical  eyes.  Colina's  self-control  escaped  her 
witircly.  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
wept  like  any  girl. 


The  judge  proposed  an  adjournment.  The  witness, 
the  prisoner,  the  prisoner's  counsel  were  aU  ^um* 
it.  It  was  decided  to  continue.  A  breath  of  relief 
escaped  the  spectators.  Another  day  they  might 
not  be  able  to  secure  seats  in  the  courtroom. 
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gave  their  pursuers 
"We  decided  to  make 


^     Colina  described  how  they 

the  slip  and  gained  the  prairie.       

for  the  nearest  point  on  the  Spirit  river,"  she  went 
on,  **  and  headed  south-east.  After  we  had  ridden 
for  two  hours  we  came  to  a  slough  with  fresh  water, 
and  camped  for  the  rest  of  the  night  to  let  the  horses 
feed  and  rest.  Nesis  and  I  could  not  sleep.  We  talked 
until  morning. 

"I  asked  her  questions,  and  she  would  answer 
yes  or  no,  or  let  me  know  by  signs  when  I  was  on 
the  wrong  track.  She  was  wonderfully  clever  in 
making  up  signs.  As  she  made  signs  to  me  I  inter- 
preted ♦  '.'  ^ud,  and  she  would  nod  or  shake  her 
head  a**  «o  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong.    I 

had  to   v:  question  after  another  until  I  hit 

on  the  o        -*i  could  answer.    In  this  way,  little  by 
little, 'I  built  up  her  story. 

"  The  next  day  we  continued  on  the  prairie.  The 
sky  was  heavily  overclouded,  and  there  were  flurries 
of  snow.  We  were  lost  for  several  hours,  until  ^hc  sun 
came  out  again.  Our  food  was  almost  gone,  but  I 
managed  to  shoot  a  rabbit.  The  horses  were  very 
tired.  Whenever  we  stopped  I  talked  to  Nesis.  We 
stayed  up  most  of  that  night.  It  was  too  cold  to 
sleep.  By  the  end  of  the  second  day  I  knew  every- 
thing she  had  to  tell  me." 

Colina  drank  some  water  and  went  on.  "  Nesis's 
story  begins  a  year  ago.  In  the  middle  of  the  winter 
my  father  was  accustomed  to  send  Gordon  Strange 
with  an  outfit  to  the  Kakisa  river  to  trade  with  the 
tribe  and  bring  back  the  fur.  While  there  he  lived 
in  a  little  log  shack  overlooking  the  Indian  village. 
Nesis  said  it  was  Watusk's  custom  to  go  up  to  the 
shack  every  night  and  the  two  men  woidd  talk. 
She  knew  that  they  talked  English  together,  and  she 
used  to  steal  up  *ter  Watusk,  and  listen  outside 
through  a  chink  between  the  logs." 

Every  eye  in  the  courtroom  was  turned  on  Gordon 
Strange.    The  half-breed  made  marks  with  a  pencil 
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on  a  pad,  and  tried  to  call  up  the  old  modest,  depre- 
cating snulc.  But  an  extraordinary  ashy  tint  crept 
under  his  swarthy  skin.  In  spite  of  himself,  his 
eyes  darted  furtively  to  measure  the  dutance  to  the 
door.  There  were  half  a  thousand  people  «>5]!?^ » 
moreover,  the  doors  were  closed  and  guarded  by 

six  policemen.  ,     ,      .        -a,.      -^»- 

Colina  carefully  avoided  glancing  m  Strange  ■ 
direction.  "  At  that  time  Nesis  had  no  idea  of  using 
what  she  learned  from  their  talk,"  she  went  on. 
"  She  merely  wished  to  hear  English  spoken,  so  that, 
she  would  not  forget  what  her  father  had  taught 
her.  Nesis  attached  a  mysterious  virtue  to  the 
abUity  to  speak  English.  It  was  a  kind  of  fetish  with 
her.  She  believed  that  her  father's  ability  to  speak 
English  had  threatened  Watusk's  power  m  the  tnbe, 
and  that  Watusk  on  that  account  had  had  her  father 
put  out  of  the  way.  Therefore  she  kept  it  a  secret 
that  she  could  speak  it  too. 

"  Nesis  said  that  all  of  Mr.  Strange's  and  Watusk  s 
talk  was  against  the  white  people.  She  said  they  used 
to  discuss  how  the  w>  ^es  could  be  driven  out  of  the 
country.  She  said  that  Mr.  Strange  used  to  tell 
Watusk  about  how  Louis  Riel  fought  the  whites.  He 
said  that  Louis  Riel  would  be  the  king  of  this  country 
to-day  if  he  had  not  gone  crazy.  He  used  to  ask 
Watusk  how  he  would  like  to  be  a  king.  He  used 
to  flatter  Watusk  and  tell  him  he  was  a  great  chief. 
He  explained  to  Watusk  how  he  could  kill  a  whrfe 
army  of  the  whites  if  he  could  lead  them  into  the 
little  valley  beyond  the  Kakisa." 

A  gasp  of  astonishment  escaped  the  court.  Ui 
almost  every  sentence  of  Colina's  there  was  the 
material  of  a  fresh  sensation.  Ambrose  lifted  his 
head,  and  a  little  colour  came  back  to  his  cheeta. 
Whether  or  not  it  saved  him  in  the  end  it  was  sweet 
to  hear  himself  justifiec*.  ^  ^    t.    t^ 

Colina  continued :  "  Nesis  said  that  Watusk  often 
complained  to  Mr.  Strange  that  my  father  was  always 
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making  the  goods  dearer  and  the  fur  cheaper.    Mr. 
Strange  told  him  to  wait  a  little  while  and  he  would 
see  great  changes.    Pretty  soon  things  would  get 
so  bad,  he  explained,  that  the  Company  would  t^e 
John  Caviller  away  and  make  him  the  trader.    He 
told  Watusk  to  wait  until  the  grain  was  threshed 
next  year,  meaning  last  summer,  and  there  would  be 
great  trouble.    He  said  if  Watusk  did  evcrythmg 
he  tdd  him  he  would  make  Watusk  a  great  man. 
At  different  times  he  gave  Watusk  presents,  sUk 
handkerehiefs,  finger  rings,  pistols,  a  sword.    By  and 
Vy,  he  said,  he  would  make  Watusk  great  presents. 
**  Nesis's  story  then  jtmiped  to  the  time  last  summer 
when  Watusk  and  many  of  the  people  rode  into 
Fort  Enterprise  to  get  flour,"  Colina  went  on.       In 
the  meantime  Ambrose  Doane  had  been  to  Enterprise, 
and  had  gone  away  again  to  get  an  outfit.    My 
father  refused  to  give  the  Indians  any  flour  because 
they  had  been  trading  with  his  competitor.    The 
Indians  were  angry,  Nesis  said,  and  Watusk  was 
scared.    One  night   Gordon   Strange  came  to   see 
Watudc,  and  Nesis  listened  outside  the  tepee.    She 
said  Strange  said  to  Watv  !<:  to  let  the  Indians  get 
mad.    Strange   said    he  wanted   to   have   trouble. 
There  was  talk  of  burning  the  store  then.    Strange 
said  that  would  fix  John  Caviller  all  right.    He  told 
Watusk  that  the  police  would  let  the  people  off  easily, 
because,  as  he  said,  my  father  had  treated  them  so 

Colina  drew  a  long  breath  to  steady  herself.  They 
talked  about  the  chances  of  my  father's  dying, 
she  went  on.  "  He  was  very  sick  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Strange  suggested  to  Watusk  that  it  wouldn't  teke 
much  to  finish  him.  They  both  laughed  at  that. 
He  told  Watusk  that  if  John  Caviller  died  he.  Strange, 
would  settle  all  the  trouble,  and  then  the  Company 
would  make  him  the  trader  for  good.  He  told 
Watusk  that  when  he  got  to  be  trader  he  would  soon 
fix  Ambrose  Doane,  too.    Mr.  Strange  was  always 
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tdling  Wakittk  to  tell  the  KeUtM  that  my  futhw 
hated  them,  and  that  he,  Strange,  wai  their  friend. 

**  Netis  said  that  a  couple  of  days  after  this  Ambrose 
Doane  came  down  the  nver,  and  aftor  him  his  outfit 
on  a  raft.  When  Ambrose  Doane  heard  that  the 
Indians  were  hungry,  he  took  men  and  crossed  the 
river,  and  broke  into  the  flour  mill,  and  ground  flour 
for  them.  This  took  two  nights  and  a  day.  On 
the  second  night  Gordon  Strange  came  across  to  see 
Watusk  again.  Nesis  said  he  was  so  angry  that  he 
started  in  talking  without  sending  her  out  of  the 
tepee.  He  had  no  idea,  of  course,  that  she  could 
understand  English.  She  made  herself  look  stupid, 
she  said. 

"Bfr.  Strange  was  angry  because,  if  the  Indians 
got  their  flour  and  went  back  to  the  Kakisa  river 
satisfied,  all  his  plans  would  be  spoiled.  His 
attempt  to  create  a  rebellion  among  the  half-breed 
farmers  had  already  failed.  N<»is  said  that  Strange 
cursed  Ambrose  Doane  for  apoJing  his  plans.  She 
said  he  told  Watusk  he  must  bum  the  flour,  and 
then  the  Indians  would  surely  make  trouble.  They 
talked  about  how  to  do  it.  It  was  arranged  thi^ 
Strange  was  to  bring  Watusk  a  big  can  of  coil-oil ; 
Watusk  was  to  hide  it  under  the  floor  of  Gaston 
Trudeau's  empty  shack,  and  afterwards  store  the 
flour  there.  Then  Watusk  was  to  give  a  big  tea- 
dance  to  get  all  the  people  out  of  the  way.  Before 
going  to  the  dance  he  was  to  pour  oil  over  the  bags, 
and  leave  the  window  open  so  Strange  could  fire  it 
after  he  had  gone." 

Colina  paused  to  take  a  drink  of  water.  The 
judge  whispered  to  a  court  attendant,  who  in  turn 
whispered  to  a  policeman.  Thereafter  the  blue-coat's 
eyes  never  left  Gordon  Strange.  The  half-bread 
had  lost  all  pretaice  of  smiling.  He  looked  like  a 
trapped  animal.  he  courtroom  scarcely  regarded 
him.  They  huu^  upon  Colina's  lips.  Every  time 
she  paused  hor  lutoien*  pent-up  Ineath  escaped. 
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CoUn»  went  on:  "At  the  te^T^  New  ww 
Ambrose  Doane  for  the  flrrt  ^^me.  She  laid  ih*-- 
Colma  lowered  her  eyes  and  so  agb*  ior  a  word—  sue 
hked  him.  After  that  she  wMited  to  help  hm. 
When  the  alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  and  all  ran  to  the 
burning  buUding,  Nesis  kept  near  to  Ambrose  Doane 
ZwStehed  all  that  he  did.  She  n^  Ae  saw  him 
so  after  Watusk,  and  heard  him  make  Watusk  tdl 
^e  Indians  not  to  be  foolish,  but  go  back  to  the 
tepees  until  morning.  But  Watusk  spoke  to  t^m 
hiS-heartedly,  and  they  did  not  hsten.  It  was 
Myengeen,  Nesis  said,  who  urged  them  t'  go  acroM 
the  river  and  break  into  the  store. 

"  Nesis  did  not  see  what  happened  at  the  Ml. 
The  crowd  was  too  great  for  her  to  get  neur.  But 
next  morning,  when  they  came  back,  she  >.**rt 
Myengeen  say  to  Watusk  that  Gordv-  strange  n^ 
sent  5rord  that  they  must  tie  Ambro-o  Doane  up 
and  carry  him  away.  She  said  it  was  soon  known 
throughout  the  tribe  that  if  the  poUce  came  evcay- 
bodywas  to  say  that  Ambrose  Doane  made  all  the 
trouble.  She  said  he  was  tied  up  and  ^ed  away 
on  a  horse.  When  they  aU  got  to  the  Kakisa  nver 
a  week  later  she  found  that  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Gordon  Strange's  house,  and  watched  day  and  night. 

So  far  the  power  of  Colina's  story  had  earned  her 
hearers  along  breathlessly  with  her.  Not  un^il  she 
reached    this    point  did  a  very  obvious  quesUon 

occur  to  the  judge.  •  j      «.  t  «-• . 

"  One  moment,  Miss  Caviller,"  he  said.  I  Pre- 
sume you  understand  that  this  sto^;  would  have 
more  weight  as  evidence  if  the  girl  Nesis  was  pro- 
duced in  court.    Can  she  be  brought  here  ? 

Once  more  Colina  faltered-and  staled  horself. 
Her  eyes  became  misty,  but  she  looked  directly  at 
the  judge.    "  My  lord,"  she  said  sunply,      she  is 

dead  " 

His  lordship  started  back  thoroughly  discomposed. 
"  Really  I    Really ! "  he  murmured  helplessly.    The 
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prifoner  hid  his  face  in  his  amis  again.    An  aodiUe 
wave  of  compassion  travelled  over  the  room. 


**  Should  I  tell  about  that  ?  "  Colina  asked  quietly. 

The  judge  signified  his  assent. 

**  On  the  tiurd  morning  on  the  prairie,"  Colina 
continued,  **  the  Indians  found  us  again.  They  had 
tracked  us  all  the  way  from  the  Ktddsa.  They  did 
not  attack  us,  but  followed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
behind.  There  were  about  fifty  of  them.  Whenever 
we  stepped  to  rest  or  eat  they  rode  around  us  in  a 
big  dide  yelling  and  firing  their  guns  in  the  air — 
trying  to  break  our  nerve." 

A  gasp  escaped  her  hearers  at  the  picture  she 
evoked — three  women  on  the  wide  prairie,  and  a 
horde  of  yelling  savages  I 

**  I  did  not  mind  them  so  much,"  Colina  went  on 
simply,  *'  for  I  was  sure  they  were  too  cowardly  to 
attack  us.  But  ova  food  was  all  gone  by  this  time, 
and  I  could  not  leave  the  others  to  hunt  for  game. 
The  horses  were  completely  played  out.  At  night 
we  suffered  from  the  cold.  We  could  not  make  a 
fire  because  the  light  of  it  blinded  us  and  showed  us 
to  the  Indians.  On  the  fourth  night  as  we  were 
trying  to  push  on  in  the  hope  of  losing  them  in  the 
dark  the  horse  that  Nesis  was  riding  fell  down  and 
died  in  his  tracks.    After  that  we  took  turns  walking. 

"Next  day  they  easily  found  us  again.  It  was 
very  cold,  and  we  could  scarcely  keep  going.  In 
the  afternoon  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  bench  of 
the  Spirit  river.  It  was  a  long  way  down  to  the 
bank.  When  we  got  there  we  saw  that  heavy  ice 
was  running  in  the  river.  We  had  to  travel  another 
mile  along  the  bank  before  we  saw  enough  dead 
timber  in  one  place  to  make  a  raft.  I  was  afraid 
we  wouldn't  have  strength  enough  to  move  it.  We 
hadn't  eaten  for  two  days. 

*^  It  was  still  daylight,  and  we  made  a  fire  there. 
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The  Indians  came  and  watched  us  from  a  little  knoll, 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back.  Cora  took  one 
of  the  remaining  horses  away  and  killed  it,  and  brought 
back  meat  to  the  fire,  and  we  ate  a  little.  I  thought 
if  we  slept  a  little  while  we  would  be  better  able  to 
start  the  raft.  So  Cora  and  I  lay  down  while  Nesis 
\  kept  watch." 

f  Colina's  voice  was  shaking.    She  paused  to  steady 

t  it.  "  I  was  careful  to  choose  a  place  out  in  the  open," 

1  she  went  on.    "  We  were  in  a  grassy  bottom  beside 

the  river.  The  nearest  covc:  was  a  poplar  bluff 
about  three  hundred  yards  back.  He — he  must 
have  crawled  down  to  that.  I  was  awakened  by  a 
shot.    They  had  got  her  1 " 

Colina's  clenched  hands  were  pressed  close  together, 
her  head  was  down.  The  quiet  voice  broke  out  a 
little  wildly,  "  Ah  1  I  have  neve*,  never  ceased  to 
blame  myself !  I  should  not  have  slept !  I  ought 
not  to  have  let  her  watch  I  But  I  never  thought 
they  would  dare  shoot  1 " 


:tm' 


Colina  went  on  in  a  schooled  voice  more  affecting 
than  an  outcry.  "  Nesis  was  shot  through  the  breast. 
I  had  nothing  to  give  her.  I  staunched  the  wound 
the  best  way  I  could.  I  saw  at  once  that  she  could 
not  live.  Indeed,  I  prayed  that  she  would  not  linger — 
in  such  pain.  She  lived  throughout  the  night.  She 
was  conscious  most  of  the  time — and  smiling.  She 
died  at  daybreak." 


**  I  do  not  know  what  happened  after  that.  I 
gave  out.  It  was  Cora  who  saw  the  launch  coming 
down  the  river,  and  signalled  it  with  her  petticoat. 
They  landed  and  carried  us  aboard.  I  remember 
that.  I  wanted  them  to  turn  back  and  take  us  up 
to  the  Crossing.  But  it  was  impossible  to  go  against 
the  current  on  account  of  the  ice.  They  took  us  down 
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We  took  Nens. 


She  is  buried 


to  Fort  Enterprise, 
there. 

'*  At  Fort  Enterprise  we  had  to  wait  until  the  ioe 
packed  in  the  river,  and  enough  snow  fell  to  make  a 
winter  trail.  Then  we  started  with  dog  teams.  I 
brought  Captain  Stinson  and  my  servant,  Cora 
Thomas,  for  additional  witnesses.  It  is  seven  hundred 
miles.  That  is  why  we  were  so  long." 


Bfr.  Fascoe  rose.  His  erstwhile  ruddy  cheeks 
showed  an  odd  pallor  under  the  purple  veins,  and  he 
looked  thoroughly  disconcerted.  "  My  Lord,"  he 
said,  "  this  is  a  very  affecting  tale.  It  is,  however, 
my  painful  duty  to  protest  against  its  admission  as 

Colina  interrupted  him.  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
she  said  quickly.  She  produced  a  little  book  from 
inside  her  dress.  "May  I  explain  further?"  she 
asked  the  judge  eagerly. 

"One  moment,  please,  Mr.  Pascoe,"  said  his 
Lordship.    He  signed  to  Colina  to  proceed. 

"  I  meant,  of  course,  to  bring  Nesis  here,"  Colina 
continued.  "  When  I  saw  that— that  I  never  would, 
while  I  dichi't  Imow  anything  about  courts  or  evidence, 
I  felt  that  it  woidd  be  safer  to  have  a  written  state- 
ment. This  book  is  my  diary  that  I  always  carry 
with  me.  That  night  I  wrote  in  the  blank  pages  what 
Nesis  had  told  me,  and  later  when  she  was  conscious 
I  read  it  to  her,  and  she  affirmed  it  sentence  by 
sentence.  She  understood  how  important  it  was. 
You  may  know  that  she  comprehended  what  she 
was  doing  because  she  made  me  make  changes ; 
you  will  find  them  here.  At  the  end  I  wrote  her 
name  and  she  made  a  cross.  Cora  Thomas  heard  me 
read  it  to  her,  and  saw  her  make  her  mark." 

The  judge  held  out  his  hand  for  the  book. 

Once  more  Mr.  Pascoe  rose.  "  My  Lord,"  he  said, 
"  it  must  be  clear  to  you  that  the  ends  of  jurtice  have 
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been  defeated  by  the  dramatic  power  of  this  tale. 
It  would  be  farcical  to  ask  this  jury  to  deliver  an 
impartial  verdict  now.  This  new  evidence  must  be 
weighed  and  sifted  with  calm  minds.    I  request  that 

you  declare  a  mistrial,  and  that " 

A  still  more  dramatic  surprise  awaited  Mr.  Pascoe 
and  the  court.  Towards  the  end  of  the  telling  of 
Colina's  painful  tale  Gordon  Strange  had  been 
foi^ten  by  all  in  the  room  except  the  policeman 
detailed  to  watch  him.  This  man  suddenly  made  a 
spring  toward  the  half-breed,  where  he  sat  huddled 
beside  his  table.  He  was  too  late.  The  court  was 
electrified  by  the  muffled  sound  of  a  shot.  Strange 
fell  forward  on  the  table.  A  revolver  clattered  to 
the  floor  from  under  his  coat. 
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From  the  "  Prince  George  Star,"  January  19ih,  19 — 
Not  Guilty  I  Eelra. 

At  7.58  p.m.  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  Ambrose 
Doane  for  treason-felony  returned  a  verdict  of 
Not  Guilty  without  leaving  their  seats.  This  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Upon  issuing  from  the  court- 
house the  acquitted  man  received  an  imxhcnse 
ovation  from  the  waiting  crowd. 
From  the  "  Prince  George  Star,''  January  24th,  1^ 

Editorial. 
The  Real  Criminal  ? 

Now  that  the  trial  of  Ambrose  Doane  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  a  tragic  miscarriage  of  justice  happily 
averted,  and  the  excitement  abated,  it  is  time  for  the 
thoughtful  to  examine  into  the  imderlying  causes  of 
the  trouble  at  Fort  Enterprise.  That  there  was 
serious  trouble  no  one  denies,  but  the  general  dis- 
position is,  since  the  innocent  man  is  free  and  the 
guilty  one  dead  by  his  own  hand,  to  forget  the  whole 
matter.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  measures  to  make 
it  impossible  for  anything  of  the  kind  to  occur  again. 

Granting  that  Gordon  Strange,  that  extraordinary 
character,  played  for  high  stakes,  lost  and  paid — 
was  he  the  sole  criminal  ?  What  sort  of  conditions 
were  they  up  there  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
engineer  his  unique  schemes  of  villainy  ?  For  years 
the  arrogant  policy  and  the  unscrupulous  methods 
of  the  great  corporation  that  holds  the  north  of  our 
province  in  thrall  have  been  matters  of  common 
gossip  in  the  streets.  But  no  man  has  dared  to 
raise  his  voice.    "  They  say  "  that  the  mighty  cor- 
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porstion  rides  over  the  helpless  redskins  roughshod. 
"  They  say  "  that  the  Indians  are  charged  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  necessities  of  life,  while  a  mere  pittai  e 
is  given  them  for  their  valuable  furs.  Is  it  true  ? 
Who  knows  ?  No  news  comes  out  of  that  sealed 
country  save  by  the  pleasure  of  the  great  Company. 
Certain  aspects  of  the  testimony  given  in  the  Ambrose 
Doane  trial  leads  us  to  suspect  that  these  charges  are 
not  without  foundation. 

Pariiament  should  investigate.  The  question  is, 
does  the  Province  of  Athabasca  control  the  North- 
west Fur  Company,  or  does  the  Company  run  the 

Province  ?  ,  i  , «   < 

From  the''  Prince  George  Star,"  January  2,1th,  19-^ 
Gavilles  is  OiJt 

At  the  head  offices  of  the  North-west  Fur  Company 
it  was  given  out  this  morning  that  the  resignation 
of  John  Gaviller,  the  company's  trader  at  Fort 
Enterprise,  had  been  accepted  to  take  effect  imme- 
diately. ,  ,  ... 

Duncan  MacDonald,  general  manager  of  the 
Company,  said,  when  asked  for  a  further  statement : 
"Mr.  Gaviller's  resignation  was  requested  for  the 
good  of  the  service.  Owing  to  the  conditions  of  our 
business  the  traders  have  to  be  given  the  widest 
latitude  in  the  command  of  their  posts,  and  we  do 
not  always  know  what  is  going  on.  Mr.  Gaviller 
was  very  successful  at  Enterprise,  but  the  disclosures 
at  the  Doane  trial  showed  that  his  acts  have  not 
always  been  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  this  Com- 
pany in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  To  f  ur  mind  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  is  more  important  'han  profits." 

Mr.  Gaviller  was  later  found  at  the  1  loyal  George 
Hotel.  Upon  being  shown  the  foregohig,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  of  it.  "  Put  not  your 
trust  in  corporations,"  he  said.  "I  have  given 
them  thirty  years  of  my  life,  my  best  years,  and  here 
I  am  turned  out  ov(  aght.  It  is  the  threat  of  a 
parliamentary  in.estigatiou  that  has  led  them  to 
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try  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  me.  If  they  think  IH 
take  it  lying  down  they  are  much  mistaken.  The 
Indians'  welfare  more  important  than  profits,  eh  ? 
Excuse  me  if  I  laugh."  Mr.  Caviller  added  a  some- 
what stronger  expression. 

"  You  can  say  from  me,"  he  went  on,  "  that  not 
only  have  I  always  followed  instructions  to  the 
letter,  but  that  twice  a  year  I  laid  my  books  open  to 
the  Company  inspector,  who  was  informed  of  the 
minutest  details  of  my  transactions.  I  accept  my 
share  in  the  blame  for  what  happened.  I  have 
learned  my  lesson.  But  let  me  tell  you  this,  that 
the  policy  pursued  at  Fort  Enterprise  was  the  Ck>m- 
pany's  policy  letter  and  spirit.  Moreover,  in  my 
time  Fort  Enterprise  has  paid  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
Company,  and  I  have  not  profited  one  cent  beyond 
my  salary." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Gaviuer's  daughter  came  down- 
stairs, and  he  would  say  no  more.    Miss  Gaviller 
declined  to  speak  for  publication. 
From  the  "  Prince  George  Star,"  February  8rd,  19—. 
A  Beautiful  Adornbient 

Our  city  has  the  honour  of  containing  at  the 
present  moment  the  most  beautiful  set  of  furs  ever 
exhibited  in  America.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  window 
of  Messrs.  Renfrew  and  Watkins'  establishment  on 
Oliver  Avenue.  It  consists  of  three  magnificent 
black  fox  skins  smooth  and  lustrous  as  jet,  except 
for  the  snowy  tips  of  the  brushes.  Two  of  the  pelts 
go  to  the  neck-piece,  while  the  third — the  mo«t 
beautiful  skin  that  ever  came  out  of  the  North  in 
the  opinion  of  these  experienced  furriers — makes  the 
muff.  Mr.  Renfrew  refused  to  set  a  value  on  the 
furs,  but  w  earn  on  good  authority  that  they  arc 
insured  for  .5,000.00. 

There  are  romantic  and  tragic  associations  with 
these  furs.  Two  of  the  pelts  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Renfrew  for  some  time.    He  held  them 
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on  speculation  until  he  could  obtain  a  iuird  to  com- 
plete the  set.  This  one,  the  finest  of  the  three,  was 
brought  out  last  August  by  Ambrose  Doane.  This 
was  the  skin  which  almost  cost  John  Gaviller  his 
life,  and  indirectly  induced  a  rebellion  among  the 
Kakisa  Indians.  All  those  who  followed  the  course 
of  the  recent  trial  will  remember  it. 

Upon  obtainmg  the  third  pelt,  Mr.  Renfrew  sent 
the  three  to  London  to  be  dressed  and  made  up. 
They  have  just  been  returned.  A  purchaser  has 
already  been  found  for  the  set.  His  name  is  kept 
secret,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  beautiful  h^rs 
will  remain  in  this  Province. 

From  Ihe  "  Prince  George  Star,*'  February  9(h,  19—. 
Gaviixeb  Goes  With  Minot  and  Doanb 

An  mteresting  fact  leaked  out  yesterday  when  it 
became  known  that  Ambrose  Doane  had  made  an 
offer  to  Jolm  Gaviller  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
trading-post  that  Minot  and  Doane  purpose  estab- 
lishing on  Great  Buffalo  lake. 

Mr.  Doane  could  not  be  found  by  the  Star  reporter. 
Since  the  trial  he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
dodging  reporters.  He  has  a  private  room  at  the 
Athabasca  Club,  which  no  representative  of  the  Press 
has  yet  succeeded  in  locating.  John  Gaviller  was 
found  at  the  Royal  George  Hotel.  He  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  seemed  very  pleased  by  his 
new  prospects. 

*'  It  tells  its  own  story,  doesn't  it  ?  "  he  said.  "  I 
belong  to  the  North.  I  have  traded  up  there  thirty 
years,  and  I  will  not  be  any  worse  trader  for  what 
has  happened." 

In  answer  to  further  questions  he  only  shook  his 
head.  "  I  talked  too  much  to  you  fellows  the  other 
day,"  he  said.  "  You  caught  me  at  a  disadvantage. 
Nothing  more  to  say.  The  arrangements  between 
Ambrose  Doane  and  me  concern  nobody  but  our- 
selves. I  may  say,  however,  that  our  rdations  are 
of  the  happiest  nature." 
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Prom  the  **  Prince  Oeorge  Stat,**  P^ruary  2ltt,  1&~. 
The  Culmination  of  a  Romance 
In  another  column  of  this  paper  will  be  found  a 
notice  of  the  marriage  of  Ambrose  Doane  to  Miss 
Colina  Caviller,  which  took  place  a  week  ago  to-day 
at  the  chapel  of  the  Redeemer,  in  Jarvis  Street.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  rector,  Reverend 
Algernon  Mitford.  The  oiUy  witnesses  Were  the 
bride's  father,  who  gave  her  away,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Denholm.  With  her  travelling  costume  the 
bride  wore  the  wonderful  set  of  black  fox  furs  which 
have  been  town  talk  for  the  past  month.  Ambrose 
Doane  was  the  purchaser. 

The  news  was  suppressed  until  to-day  on  account 
of  the  desire  of  all  parties  to  -avoid  further  publicity. 
We  learn  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doane  and  Mr.  Gaviller 
left  for  the  North  by  stage  on  the  same  day.  They 
part  company  at  Miwasa  landing :  the  bride  and 
groom  continue  North  to  Moultrie,  on  Lake  Miwasa, 
while  Mr.  Gaviller  goes  north-west  to  Fort  Enterprise 
to  settle  his  affairs,  thence  to  his  new  post  on  Great 
Buffalo  lake.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Doane  is  to  run  the 
post  at  Moultrie,  while  his  partner,  Mr.  Minot,  will 
operate  an  opposition  store  to  the  company  at  Fort 
Enterprise. 

A  private  letter  from  the  Landing  tells  of  a  wonder- 
ful van  on  runners  that  Ambrose  Doane  is  building 
there  to  house  his  bride  on  their  long  journey  north. 
It  is  to  contain  a  stove,  bookshelves,  sideboard, 
piano,  and  all  the  comforts  of  a  city  residence,  and 
will  be  drawn  by  four  horses.  Their  way  lies  over  the 
regular  winter  road  over  the  ice  of  the  Miwasa  river. 
Job,  the  little  dog  which  was  mentioned  so  often 
during  the  trial,  will  be  a  member  of  the  party. 

THE  END 


Pristtd  in  Great  Britain  br  W.  H.  Smith  ft  S«n,  The  Ardan  Pnas, 
Stamford  Street,  Londoo.  S.B, 
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